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Compromise set 
to end German 
digital TV battle 

Hie battle to control digital pay-television in 
Germany appears close to a truce, with Klreh- 
Group and rival media company CLT-Ufa 

anno un ci n g a compromise deal. The two compa- 
nies, which have spent more than a year fight- 
ing, said they bad agreed to work together to 
develop digital pay-TV. The agreement, which 
must seek regulatory approval, is a welcome 
respite for Kirch - the subject of intense speech 
lation over its financial health. Page 20 and Lea 

1CI outlines Australian sales Id, the 

UK-based chemicals group, yesterday 
announced details of the planned £3 bn public 
offering of its 62.4 per cent stake In Id Austra- 
lia, but refused to rule out the possibility of a 
trade sale to a single buyer. The UK group 
denied it had talked to potential Udders, but 
said that if a buyer came forward it would con- 
sider any offer, Page 21 

Lornrho and JCl dose to ay awnut 

Talks over a £2bn merger between UK-based 
conglomerate Lonrfao and its South African 
suitor, the mining group jd, will come toa 
head this week, “l believe the position with Jd 
will be clarified in days, rather thaw weeks," 
said Lonrfao chief executive Nicholas Morrell as 
he announced pre-tax profits before exceptional 
charges down 38 per cent at £3&n for the half- 
year to March 31. Page 21 

EO Lilly announces $2-4bn ohargo: EH 

Liny, the US pharmaceuticals company, yester- 
day announced a R4bn charge to reflect the fall 
in value of PCS, which it bought three years ago 
to try to secure wider distribution for its drugs 
in the US. The move underlines how feu* pros- 
pects for the US healthcare industry have 
shifted during the Clinton presidency. Page 21 

New Japanese Ufa failures feared: New 

failures in Japan's life assurance sector are 
"probable" as Japan prepares for "Big Bang" 
financial deregulation, said the US credit rating 
agency. Standard A Poor’s. The agency's warn- 
ing comes as five big Japanese life assurance 
groups have been assigned low credit ratings by 
S&P. Pagp 21 

Lagerfeld hit by £1J3m tax bill 

Fashion guru Karl 
Lagerfeld Gelt) has 
been ordered to pay 
more than £L8m in 
back taxes after a 
French court ruled that 
he was not a tax exile 
in Monaco. The court 
in Nice said Lagerfeld, 
the chief designer for 
French feshion house 
Cbanel. Italian com- 
pany Fendi and his 
own signature line, bad evaded tax for two 
years in the early 1980s. 

US tobacco stocks faH after doah US 

tobacco stocks took a drubbing yesterday as 
investors feared that Congress would demand 
tougher terms for the industry's $36Sbn settle- 
ment with anti-tobacco lawyers. But Wall 
Street’s cool reaction for the deal could also be 
good news for those who hammered ft out - 
because legislators would have been much less 
likely to approve an agreement that sent 
tobacco stocks soaring. Page 9 

Afphatoc chief facas call to qoU 

Creditors of Alpha tec Electronics, the Thai com- 
puter chip maker, are expected to seek the resig- 
nation of chief executive Cham Uswacboke 
before they agree to give the company time to 
restructure its debts, after Alphatec missed a 
$45m payment on a euroconvertible bond issue. 
Lost month Alphatec missed repaying $34m to a 
syndicate led by ING Bank. Page 20 

Kremlin shrugs off budge* votes Russia's 
Communist-dominated parliament has defied 
President Boris Yeltsin by rejecting his plans to 
cut budget spending targets by one-fifth- But the 
motion has little practical importance, given 
parliament's inability to hold the government to 
account over its budgetary performance. Page 2 

Lord’s Tost ma t c h ends in draw: The 

weather-ravaged second Test at Lord’s ended in 
a draw today, leaving Rmgbmd one ahead in the 
six-match Ashes soles against Australia. 

Scores: England 77 and 266 tor four declared, 
Australia 213 for seven declared. Man of the 
match was Australian bowler Glenn McGrath, 



PT.com: the FT web site provides online news, 
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Taxpayer may face bill of FFrl70bn for rescue of state-owned bank |UK gives 

ground to 
Beijing 
over HK 


Credit Lyonnais costs soar 


By Andrew Jack in P&ite 

Rescuing Credit Lyonnais, the 
French state-owned bank, 
could cost French taxpayers 
nearly FFrlTObn ($29.2bn) - far 
more than previously 
estimated. 

The revised figure, contained 
in a draft report by the parlia- 
mentary committee set tip to 
monitor the restructuring of 
the bank, is likely to Increase 
tensions between the French 
government and the European 
Commission in Brussels, as 
well as possibly arousing fresh 
complaints fro m competitors. 

The commission has already 
granted approval for state aid 
of FFrSObn to the troubled 
bank. And it is atm awaiting a 


long-promised report from the 
French government which was 
expected to seek approval for a 
further FFrSObn In aid, tied to 
the condition that the hank be 
privatised during 1999 or 1999. 

Yesterday's report suggests 
the amount for which the gov- 
ernment will have to seek 
approval will be significantly 
more than FFrSObn. 

The larger claim could also 
trigger a crisis for France's 
Socialist government, which Is 
attempting to maintain the 
country’s budget deficit within 
the tight limits that would 
enable it to Qualify for entry to 
European monetary union In 
January 1999. 

Mr Chatfea de Courson, the 
outgoing centre-right politi- 


cian who was a director of 
EFFR. the body set up by the 
state to supervise the rescue of 
Credit Lyonnais, said the total 
losses realised by the sale of 
investments and loans for- 
merly owned by the bank 
would be FFrlOSbn. 

He said the Interest charges 
to finance EPFR until 2014, 
when all the assets are due to 
have been sold, would cost an 
extra FFr66bn. 

The figures are contained In 
a report that Mr de Courson 
said had been submitted to the 
middle of last week to the 
French parliament, as well as 
to Mr Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn, the mini<rfar of econom- 
ics, finance and industry. 

However, other senior fig- 


ures involved in the rescue 
plan expressed some scepti- 
cism over the figures. They 
stressed that the final report 
would not be issued tor several 
more weeks. 

The previous government 
hod requested a new capital 
injection to strengthen the 
batik before Us privatisation, it 
had also requested the cancel- 
laticm of a FFriaobu penalising 
loan in the orighud rescue 
plan. 

This was made by credit 
Lyonnais at below market 
Interest rates to finance the 
sale of more than FFraDObn in 
assets transferred off its bal- 
ance sheet for sale. 

However, this new plan has 
now bean thrown in doubt by 


the election at the start of 
June of the Socialist govern- 
ment led by Mr Lionel Jospin, 
who last week in the National 
Assembly confirmed his elec- 
tion pledge to halt further sell- 
offs of Mate enterprises unless 
they were necessary in “the 
national interest". 

Mr de Courson yesterday 
called on the government to 
transfer the costs incurred by 
the Credit Lyonnais rescue 
plan directly into the public 
accounts rather than keeping 
them “concealed 1 * in a series of 
quasi -public bodies. 

He also demanded that the 
organisations responsible for 
selling credit Lyonnais's for- 
mer assets be dismantled and 
their work put out to tender. 


Compaq to 
buy Tandem 
in $3bn deal 


By LoUfde Kshoe 
M Ban Francisco 

Compaq Computer, the world's 
leading supplier of personal 
computers, yesterday agreed to 
acquire Tandem Computers, a 
Silicon Valley maker of high 
performance mainframe com- 
puters. in a stock swap valued 
at about $3bn. 

The deal could catapult the 
growing US company into the 
world’s leading computer man- 
ufacturer by tbs torn of the 
century, surpassing Interna- 
tional Business Machines, 
which has led the industry for 
more than three decades. 

Even before yesterday’s 
announcement, Compaq, 
which had sales last year of 
liaihru had set a goal of more 
than doubling it 5 revenues to 
$40bn by 2000. 

IBM had total sales last year 
of |7&9bn, but a growing pro- 
portion of its revenues is 
derived from software and ser- 
vices. 

Mr Eckhard Pfeiffer, Com- 
paq chief executive, said the 
acquisition of Tandem would 
make the group grow even fas- 
ter. The combined companies 
would be the world’s largest 
supplier of computers based on 
Intel chips and Microsoft's 
software. 

Tandem, with 1996 revenues 
of £L9bn, is best known for its 
fault-tolerant" computer 
systems which are guaranteed 
not to foil. It has begun a 
strong rebound over the past 
nine months after falling 
behind in the trend toward 
open systems” based on 


industry-standard chips and 
software. Tandem customers 
include many leading banks, 
retailers and telecommunica- 
tions companies. 

Acquisition tatka grew out of 
a technology partnership 
between the companies, Mr 
Pfeiffer said. For the past year, 
Tandem and Compaq hove 
been collaborating in the 
development of "clustering" 
technology which harnesses 
several high-capacity comput- 
ers, known as servers, . to 
increase the reliability of a cor- 
porate network system. 

“As we discussed industry 
and product directions we real- 
ised we had a tremendous Joint 
o pp ortunity," said Mr Pfeiffer. 

Compaq will swap 29m 
newly issued shares at an 
exchange ratio Of 021 Compaq 
shares for each share of Tan- 
dem stock. Based ad Friday's 
closing prices this values the 
deal at just over $3bn, a 4Z per 
cent premium over Tandem's 
market value. To complete the 
acquisition, Compaq rescinded 
a previously announced share 
buyback programme. 

Following news of the deal, 
Compaq’s shares opened at 
9105VL down flVL Tandem's 
share price soared to $21%, a 
$6% gain. 

The deal follows reports of 
acquisition talks between 
Compaq and Digital Equip- 
ment, as wdl as Gateway 2000, 
another PC company. 

Lex, Page 20; Pressure on 
Alphatec, Page 20; Global 
league, Page 22; World 
stocks. Page 40 



troops 

By John Ftfdcflnfl fen Hong Kong 

China will be allowed to bring 
mare than BOO aimed troops 
into Hong Kong before the 
midnight transfer of sover- 
eignty next Monday, following 
an agreement reached yester- 
day with Britain. 

The move ends a three-week 
stalemate and marks a signifi- 
cant concession by Britain, 
which had previously rejected 
Chinese demands to reinforce 
an advance guard of 200 
unarmed troops from the 
People's Liberation Army. 

British officials described 
yesterday’s accord as “a rea- 
sonable compromise" given 
China's demand this month 
that it bring the bulk of its 
garrison across the border 
before midnight. Although Bei- 
jing has not specified the size 
of the garrison, it Is expected 
to number between 6,000 and 
10,000 troops. 

Under the terms or the 
agreement, China will send 509 
soldiers across the border at 
9.00pm local time. They will 
come In 39 vehicles and will 
carry light weapons, defined as 
pistols and rifles. The troops 
will be stationed at several 
barracks in the territory, with 
some attending a midnight 
handover ceremony. 

China’s official news agency 
said the accord would allow 
the 'PLA to take up its defen- 
sive responsibilities from “zero 
hottr“ on July 1. Beijing argues 
this is necessary to avoid a 
defence vacuum and has 
underlined China's responsibil- 
ity for the defence of Hong 
Kong under the Sino-British 
treaties which govern the 
transfer of sovereignty. 

Beftlng-backed newspapers 
had warned that rejection of 
China's demand would 
obstruct co-operation on the 
withdrawal of the British gar- 
rison after midnight Follow- 
ing yesterday’s accord, British 
and Chinese officials said they 
were confident of a smooth 
exchange of defence responsi- 
bilities. 

China's demand to dispatch 
reinforcements, having already 

Continued on Page 20 
HK property bubble, Page 8 


Danish prime minister Foul 
Nyrup Rasm ussen (left} and 
his Irish counterpart, John 
Bruton, on their way to « spe- 
cial United Nations session in 
New York yesterday, con- 
verted to renew countries' 
flommHment to goals for the 
global environment set five 
years ago at the Rio da 
Janeiro Earth Summit Report, 
Page 20 PUuwnwtar 


Pakistan and India move 
towards deal on Kashmir 


By F-arhan BoWiart in 
Is lamab ad and Khazsm 
Merch a nt In New Paid 

India and Pakistan yesterday 
agreed to negotiate the future 
of Kashmir, the territory 
Whose ownership has been the 
object of two wars between the 
countries since they split in 
1947. 

The move was part of a 
broad agreement, reached after 
four days of talka in Islama- 
bad, to place an “outstanding 
issues” between them on the 
table for negotiation. 

Mr Shams had Ahmad, the 
Pakistani foreign secretary, 
who led tile talks with Mr Sal- 
man Haider, his Indian coun- 
terpart, said the agreement 
would “initiate progress 
towards the settlement of aS 
outstanding issues”. 

Mr I K.GuJral, India’s prime 
minister, and his Pakistan 
counterpart, Mr Nawaz Sharif. 
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set th e tone w ith their per- 
sqqbI camm l tment 01111 

year to improve relations 
between the south Aslan 
neighbours. 

A Pakistani wfftfltol said the 
countries had finally came 
down to “nuts and bolts 
issues” which would be 
discussed at tile next round of 
talks ln New Delhi in 
September. 

The two sides agreed to set 
up working groups on conten- 
tious issues including: 

• peace and security, coves 1 ' 
lug continental ballistic 
missiles; 

• terrorism - likely to 
address Delhi's allegations of 
Pakistani-mipparted incursions 
into Indian territory, and 
Islamabad's claims that India 
has helped destabilise fts trou- 
bled S3nd province; 

• .the Himalayan territory of 
Siachen, where troops from 
the two countries face an 


enduring stand-off. India and 
Pakistan also said they would 
prevent “hostile propaganda”, 
of the kind that arose ln the 
Week ahead of the talks. 

Two ^ weeks ago Pakistan 
accused' India of violating its 
airspace, a Pakistani major 
was killed in a border clash 
and Washington newspapers 
reported that India bad 
deployed missiles at its border 
with Pakistan, which New 

Delhi riftri)<K l, 

But analysts said ft could be 
years before any real progress 
was made on the Kashmir 
issue. 

Mr Pratt Chopra, of the Cen- 
tre far Policy Research in New 
Delhi, said yesterday’s 
announcements formalised 
what already existed. “I do not 
see any indication that 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Bayer signs deal on jobs and costs 


EUROPEAN NEWS -DIGEST . 


By Graham Bowtey 
in Frankfurt 

Bayer, the German 
chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals company, signed a cost- 
cutting deal with its German 
workers yesterday in return 
Ear a promise to avoid large 
job losses before 200L 

The ground-breaking 
agreement commits Bayer to 
DM20bn ($i2bn) of new 
investment up to tbe end of 
2002 in return for savings in 
bonus payments and other 
extra staff costs worth about 
DM3Q0m a year. 

It is the first time Bayer 
has struck an agreement 


directly with its workforce, 
rather than through the 
industry-wide agreements 
traditional in Germany. 

The accord represents the 
latest concession secured by 
German companies which 
want to free up the labour 
market and improve compet- 
itiveness. 

It comes against a back- 
ground of record high unem- 
ployment in Germany and 
growing pressure on German 
businesses to reduce costs to 
remain internationally com- 
petitive. $ 

Already, many large com- 
panies have moved some 
production to areas such as 


eastern Europe to take 
advantage of cheaper and 
more flexible workers. 

Bayer said workers ' would 
not be put off for “economic 
reasons” before the end of 
2000, although there could 
stoi be voluntary redundan- 
cies or losses through 
restructuring. The deal also 
commits workers to 
increased flexibility in work- 
ing hours. 

Mr Burkhard Jahn, a 
spokesman for the BAVC, 
the German chemical 
employers' association, said 
the agreement was one of 
the most progressive yet in 
the chemicals industry. 


“This is in the spirit of 
doing what is necessary to 
bolster competitiveness and 
keep employment in Ger- 
many,” be said. • 

The latest deal follows the 
industry-wide agreement 
struck earlier -this month 
between employers and tbe 
1G Chemie trade union, 
which allows companies to 
reduce wages by up to 10 per 
cent in times of economic 
downturns in return for not 
sacking workers. 

This Innovative deal has 
won praise in Germany, 
leading to calls for other 
unions - such as the more 
powerful metal workers' 


union - to follow suit: 

In April, Fred of Germany 
secured, a cost-cutting deal 
with its wor ke rs to save 
$l20m (£72m)'a year to hdp 
safeguard 34,000 jobs, in 
return for investment com- 
mitments in the country up 
to 2011 Last month, BAS' 
agreed a deal with its work- 
ers to extend its system of 
profit-r e l ated pay-in a bid to. 
motivate its workers mare. 

Kir HansnJOrgen Mohr, 
Bayer labour director, said 
that globalisation of markets 
and tougher competition 
were hitting Bayer particu- 
larly bard. Be said that the 
company’s staff expenses 


were m™?h higher than its: 
international competitors'. 
Bayer has reduced its work-/ : 
force by a quarter over the' 
last 10 years. " • .. 

Mr Rolf Nieteard, -chair- 
man of the Bayer employee 
committee, hailed the agree-: 
meat as a guarantied of - "a 
high level of job security?. 
He said that, “a start has 
been made towards revitalis- - 
tag Germany as a production 
location for Bayer”, 

‘ The agreement, which cov- 
ers 46,000 staff at five of 
Bayer's German plants and 
also commits Bayer to offer 
at least 800 traineeships, 
comes into effect on July-1. 


Parliament votes down spending cuts but ministers set to press ahead I Tougher 


Kr emlin shrugs off budget vote 


By John ThomhiU 
In Moscow 

The Comm uniat -dominated 

parliament in Russia yester- 
day defied President Boris 
Yeltsin on his return from 
the Group of Seven summit 
in Denver by rejecting his 
government's plans to cut 
budget spending targets by 
one-fifth. 

But the motion, carried by 
210 votes to 112. has little 
practical importance, given 
parliament's inability to 
hold the government to 
account over its budgetary 
performance. 

Mr Vla dimir Petrov, dep- 
uty finance minister, said 
the government would con- 
tinue to cut planned spend- 
ing as it deemed necessary 
to keep public finances 
under control. 

The government has said 


it will have to chop 
Rbsl08,000bn ($i9bn) from 
the "unrealistically high” 
spending targets contained 
in tiie 1997 budget because of 
a shortfall in tax revenues. 

The vote was part of a con- 
tinuing political battle 
between the government and 
parliament over who should 
take the blame for rewriting 
the wildly optimistic budget 
But parliament, which rises 
for the summer recess today, 
showed some sense of 
responsibility by rejecting a 
Communist-inspired alterna- 
tive proposal to cut planned 
spending by just 
Rbs38,000bn. 

In spite of the parliamen- 
tary setback, government 
ministers were in almost 
triumphalist mood yesterday 
as they trumpeted the 
achievements of the new 
team’s first 100 days in 


office. Mr Boris Nemtsov, 
who was appointed first dep- 
uty prime minister in March, 
said that the government 
had taken great strides in 
liquidating its arrears to 
pensioners by squeezing 
extra tax revenue out of the 
worst corpor a te tax dodgers. 

He said the government 
had already eliminated pen- 
sion arrears in 60 of Russia’s 
89 regions and would com- 
plete the task by July 1. as it 
had promised. It would then 
eliminate its arrears to fed- 
eral employees, such as 
teachers and soldiers, he 
said. 

The 37-year-old minister 
also unveiled plans yester- 
day to address the chronic 
non-payments crisis bedevill- 
ing large swathes of indus- 
try. 

He said the federal energy 
commission, the industry 


regulator, would dash elec- 
tricity tariffs by 30 per cent 
for Industrial consumers 
which paid their bills in 
on time. 

The government has 
already announced a stmfiar 
cut of 40 per cent in the gas 
industry. 

The initiative is designed 
to encourage prompt pay- 
ment of bills and break the 
logjam of debts that has 
built up in the economy. The 
move could also lead to a 
strong inflow of cash into 
the energy companies, 
enabling them to pay thefr 
outstanding b ills , he 
added. 

Mr Nemtsov said that the 
recent reduction in the cen- 
tral bank’s refinancing rate 
from 86 per cent to 24 per 
cent would encourage hanks 
to invest in the real economy 
rather than speculate in the 


debt and currency markets. 

'Tn the current year, there 
wfD not be significant 
growth in GDP [gross Amnes- 
tic product]. But there will 
be In 1996,” be said. 

Mr Anatoly Chubais, the 
other first deputy prime min- 
ister who is spearheading 
the government's reform 
drive, welcomed Russia's 
promised inclusion in the 
Paris Club of creditor 
nations. 

Mr Chubais said this 
would enable Russia to 
begin recovering at least 
part of tbe $l40bn of debt it 
is owed by 40 other countries 
which had close ties with tbe . 
Soviet Union. 

He said It was unrealistic 
to expect some countries, 
such as Nigeria or Angola, to 
repay their debts. But other 
countries’ debts were recov- 
erable in part 


Italy takes action to 
‘free’ the press 

The writing may be on the wall for a sales 
monopoly, writes Robert Graham in Rome 


F or a mundane com- 
modity, it can often 
prove remarkably dif- 
ficult to buy a newspaper or 
magazine in Italy. 

This is because they are 
only sold from kiosks or 
from shops with an 
exclusive licence. Outside 
the centre of the main 
towns, these are far and few 
between. 

As so often happens when 
Italian consumers are incon- 
venienced, a powerful group 
can be found lurking in the 
background to protect a 
vested interest 
The poor availability of 
newspapers is the result of a 
tough rearguard action 
fought over almost two 
decades by the 37,00&strong 
newspaper vendors’ associa- 
tion to prevent a liberalised 
sale of the press. 

This month, however, the 
centre-left government intro- 
duced legislation to end this 
restrictive practice. For an 
18-month trial period, local 
authorities will be able to 
grant licences to bars, book- 
shops. petrol stations, super- 
markets and tobacconists to 
sell newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

“We have been pressing 
for this move for ages and 
ure are convinced that it 
will stimulate newspaper 
sales," commented a spokes- 
man for the Fieg, the news- 
paper proprietors’ associa- 
tion. 

The Fieg is relying on the 
liberalisation to boost flag- 
ging sales of newspapers and 
the declining profits or most 
press groups. 

The view is shared by the 
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prime minister’s office, 
which also has responsibility 
for aiding the media. “The 
clearest evidence or the cri- 
sis in this sector is the pro- 
gressive decline in daily 
newspaper sales - going 
from 115 copies per inhabit- 
ant at the beginning of the 
nineties to 105 In 1995 and 
last year tbe decline contin- 
ued.” the prime minister's 
office noted. 


The poor 
availability of 
newspapers is 
the result of a 
tough 
rearguard 
action fought 
over almost 
two decades 


The Fieg says: “Our aim Is 
not to take business away 
from the kiosks, but to find 
new customers.” 

Estimates are cautious 
about tbe extent to which 
liberalisation can boost 
sales. But, if even a small 
proportion of the 200,000 
potential new outlets are 
used, then the increase could 
be 5 per cent. At the most 
pessimistic, the move will 
bait the decline in sales. 

The vendors, on the other 
hand, believe the newspaper 
proprietors are over-optimis- 
tic about boosting sales. 
They are convinced that 


they will lose out, even 
though the Fieg will have to 
apply the same treatment to 
the new distributors, letting 
them take 19 per cent of the 
cover price of each copy 
sold. 

The vendors, however, 
have been promised a sop by 
being allowed to sell 
non-press items. Already 
they can sell bus and certain 
lottery tickets; and they are 
hoping that this can be 
broadened. 

However, the vendors are 
enormously restricted by the 
small size of their kiosks, 
most of which are already 
groaning under * be weight 
of the promotional gifts 
offered by newspaper pub- 
lishers competing for read- 
ers. 

Indeed, the vendors fear 
tbat they will lose out. 
especially on profitable mag- 
azine sales to supermarkets 
and bookstores since the lat- 
ter can. afford to display 
bulky issues for much 
longer. 

A first attempt to break 
this monopoly occurred in 
1981 with a law envisaging 
tbe sale of newspapers in 
bookstores. But the vendors' 
friends in parliament and 
government saw this came 
to nothing. 

The challenge was taken 
up buy the anti-trust author- 
ity after its creation in 1990. 
In 1994, parliament even 
approved a timid experiment 
to try out a liberalisation 
scheme in 10 cities. The 
experiment was successfully 
buried in wrangling by the 
vendors' lobby. 

Even now, the issue is so 
sensitive tbat Mr Romano 




The sale of newspapers and magazines in Italy is severely 
restricted oyioanin 


Prodi’s government is only 
presenting a bill to parlia- 
ment that is an 18-month 
exp erim ent. Progress will be 
monitored after nine months 
with a further review after 
the foil trial period. 

If the vendors can prove 
that they have been seri- 
ously disadvantaged, it is 
not clear what will happen 
since the government is 
committed to this liberalisa- 
tion and would almost cer- 
tanly like to tackle the even 
more sensitive monopoly 
enjoyed by tobacconists on 
cigarette sales. 

Ironically, while the news- 
paper proprietors have 
vociferously sought to break 
up the vendors’ cartel. 


they themselves have 
scarcely distinguished 
themselves with the free 
market 

For tbe second time in 
under two years, the anti- 
trust authority this week 
drew attention to an appar- 
ent price-firing cartel News- 
paper prices were liberalised 
in 1988. The authority 
observed: "Until now, the 
main papers have always 
increased their prices tn per- 
fect synchronisation.” 

But the newspaper propri- 
etors appear to have more 
influence at court since the 
anti-trust authority’s first 
complaint sent to the media 
watch-dog commission has 
yet to be answered 


‘Quick start’ laws passed □ Donors may meet again in July 

Bosnian funding hopes raised 


By Anthony Robinson, East 
Europe Editor, in London 

An internationally financed, 
three-year reconstruction 
plan for war-ravaged Bosnia- 
Hercegovina worth more 
than S5bn is faced with a 
funding crisis after last 
week’s indefinite postpone- 
ment of a donors' conference 
by the World Bank and toe 
European Union. 

But the Bosnian parlia- 
ment's approval last Friday 
of a set of laws, creating a 
central bank and other key 
economic institutions for the 
joint government, has raised 
hopes that a conference 
could yet be held in July, 
before toe summer holiday 
break. 

The postponement of the 
conference put pressure on 


politicians from the two 
component parts of Bosnia, 
the Moslem-Croat federation 
and the Bosnian Serb repub- 
lic. to pass the laws, because 
money was already running 
out on several projects 
started with international 
funding. About Sl.Sbn was 
approved for the first year of 
the triennial programme 
agreed at a donors’ confer- 
ence in 1986. but only about 
$1.lbn was disbursed. 

Nearly 80 per cent of toe 
first year's funds was allo- 
cated to projects in the 
Mosiem-Croat federation and 
to setting up joint institu- 
tions. including a taxation 
administration and a central 
bank. This compares with 
$35m disbursed an projects 
in Republika Srpska, the 
Serb “entity” recognised in 


the Dayton peace agreement, 
by the end of December. 
1996. 

The donor conference, 
originally scheduled for last 
December, is needed to 
secure funding for the SL4bn 
oT approved projects sched- 
uled for 1997. But donors 
have been reluctant to 
pledge fresh funds, failing 
passage by toe joint Bosnian 
parliament of the so-called 
“quick-start” package of 
laws. The IMF also made 
clear that Bosnia would not 
be able to restructure its 
share of the foreign debt of 
former Yugoslavia without 
an IMF standby loan, which 
would create better access to 
International capital mar- 
kets. 

The package finally 
approved last Friday creates 


the basic economic Institu- 
tions of the joint state, as 
agreed under the Dayton 

peace agreements, fo partic- 
ular. it sets up the new cen- 
tral bank. The bank' Is 
designed to work under cur- 
rency board rules, with a 
fixed exchange rate for the 
new domestic currency, and 
to prevent inflationary defi- 
cit financing. 

Diplomats in Sarajevo said 
yesterday that the Bosnian 
Serbs’ approval of the pack- 
age on Friday marked toe 
first time that they had for- 
mally shown acceptance of 
the joint institutions agreed , 
at Dayton. The World Bank 
added that ap pr oval of the 
customs and .tariffs law 
paved the way for tbe freer 
trade which was vital for 
economic recovery. 




emissions 
limits on 
cars ‘will 
hit costs’ 


By Sander Thoenes 
In Brussels 

Europe’s petroleum Industry 
complained yesterday that 
tough new limits on car 
en giiia emtoi ons and petrol 
and diesel contest would do 
little for air quality but 
would boost costs to indus- 
try by Ecu50bn ($S6.5hnj. ; 

E ur opean Union environ-, 
ment ministers agreed on 
the new measures last week, 
along with a deadline of 
2000 for refineries to pro- 
duce petrol and diesel with 
less sulphur, benzine and 
aromatics. They also 
pledged to cut emissions of 
carbon dioxide and other 
gases which are blamed for 
raunriwg global w a rming by 
7.5 per cent before 2005. 

Oil industry executives 
who met yesterday at the 
European Petroleum Indus- 
try Association said that 
refineries would have to 
invest EcuZObn to meet the 
new limits on fuel for 2000. 
Hr Michel Flohic, deputy 
secretary genera] of the 
association, said that meet- 
ing even tougher targets for 
2005 could cost another 
EcuSObn. “This is too seri- 
ous to be deci de d . witho ut 
consulting further studies,” 
said Mr Flohic. “There is no 
urgency to set such targets 
today.” 

. The association charged 
that the new limits “do little 
or nothing for air quality, 
but add 60-70 per cent to the 
cost” of a mare modest pro- 
posal of the European Com- 
mission. To compensate for 
removing benzine, new pro- 
cessors are needed to main- 
tain the octane level. To 
remove solphnr, foe! needs 
to be heated and injected 
with hydrogen more inten- 
sively. Removing solphnr in 
diesel will be the most 
costly process, Mr Flohic 
said. 

Benzine is a carcinogenic 
and solphnr oxide emissions 
contribute to acid rain, and 
solphnr in fuel reduces the 
effect of catalytic c on ver te rs 
that have been installed to 
reduce other harmful emis- 
sions. including carbon 
dioxide. 

However, Mr Flohic 
warned that more intensive 
refining to remove sulphur 
would actually sharply 
boost carbon dioxide emis- 
sions, which are blamed for 
global w a r m ing. - • 

The lobby estimates have 
been challenged by rival 
industries, governments and 
environmental groups. The 
European Commission, plan- 
ning for slightly more 
lenient targets than those 
adopted by the ministers, 
said that the average driver 
would pay only Ecn2.3 
(82.60) extra each year for 
cleaner petrol 

The European Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association 
has argued that without, 
reductions of the sulphur 
content in fuel, new technol- . 
ogy to meet emission Omits 
imposed on cars last week 
could not work. 

Mr Stefan Rodt, depart- 
ment head at the German 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, estimated that car- 
bon dioxide emissions from 
refineries would only rise “a 
few pa cent" and would be 
more than compensated by 
reduced emissions from car 
engines. 

Socialist members of the 
European Parliament, which, 
has more of a say in envi- 
ronmental legislation than 
in other areas, said the cute 
did not go as for as pariia- 
ment had requested and ■ 
vowed to push for more dur- 
ing a second reading of the 
directive on fuel emissions. 

' Some of tbe southern 
member states are sure to 
use an option. In last week's’ 
accord to apply , for a three- 
year delay an meeting sul- 
phur targets far petrol 


Albania's political parties committed themselves 

yesterday to holding “free and feir" 1 elections on Sunday 
despite violence that has cost more than JU500 lives this . 
year. A/Tact for the Future of Albania.” was kigned in 
Rome yesterday by leadere of President Sail Berisha's 
Democratic party, and by the main opposition Socialist 
and Social Democratic parties. . : .. 

' Thft 'htfenraBomfi communi ty is p lanning intensive 
monitoring, but Mr Fates Nano,. to&SodaBst leader, 
warned that there was stffi a possibility that “the only 

alternative left to some gangs and structures of the secret 
police acting under Berisha's orders could be to destroy • 
ballots", the violent anhrchy in Albania -was triggered by 
the collapse of a series of fraudulent pyramid finance 
schemes. Yesterday the. International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bankurged toe rapid closure of those that 
remained. Both said they were ready to provide financial 
assistance “once Albanian authorities are in control of 
the country. . mid have mafc progress in establishing a 
sound macroeconomic framework and In dealing 
effectively with the schemes." Kevin Done, London 

Lagerfeld loses tax battle 

German Cushion designer Kail Lagerfeld has been ordered 
to pay FFriam (83m) in back taxes for 1982-64 after an 
administrative court in Nice rejected his argument that 
he lived in Monaco, whose residents axe exempt from 
income tax, justice sources said yesterday. Mr Lagerfeld is 
chief designer for fashion bouses Chanel and Fendi arid 
his own signature line;' : 

During the trial on June 4. his lawyer had argued tbat 
his cheat was a German national living in Monaco since 
1982 and therefore not subject to French taxation. But the 
state prosecutor argued that he had several French bank 
accounts, rented an apartment in Paris and owned ;• - 
property toBnttany. The ruling covers taxes due plus-, 
penalties fin late payment • - Reuter, Nice 

New nominee for telecom job 

Mr Peter Landsberg, former chairman of the electronics 
and pn ginaAi-ing group Alcatel ' SUIT., is the latest person 
nominated as head of Germany’s new telecommunications 
regulatory authority, which will oversee liberalisation of 
fli P-tpltwirnmnniniit lons market from next January. He 
was proposed yesterday by the federal post ministry’s 
regulatory coundLbnt the appointment has to be 
approved by the cabinet. The council has twice rejected 
tiie gnv a mnimp g nr rmfm» p Mi- Khns-Dieter Scheurie, a 

senior post ministry official 
The cabinet last month rejected Mr Arne BOmsen, a 
senior figure in the opposition Social Democratic party. 
The regulatory council has proposed instead that he 
should be one of the two vice presidents of the tie w 
authority. Ralph Atkins, Bonn 

Convictions in arms trials 

A German court yesterday found two sons of Ahassi 
MadaTri, the jailed Algerian fundam entalist opposition 
leader, guilty of smuggling arms and explosives from 
Europe to anti-government farces in Algeria. Salim 
Abassi, 30, and Ikbal, 26, were convicted of explosives 
offences, belonging to a criminal organisation and forging 
documents. Salim was jailed for 32 months and Ikbal fin: 

28 months.'Two other Algerians, Nasr-Eddine Layachi 
Hemaz, 31, and Mahmo ud Logbi, 26, were sentenced to 31 
months and 10 months respectively. , 

- The men, who all denied involvemeni,~have-been to- =i 
custody for almost two years since German authorities • 
cracked down on Algerian fundamentalists using south 
and west Germany as a base to support an armed conflict 
against Algeria's military rulers. A court spokesman said 
they were unlikely to go to jail because they had spent so 
much time in remand. Reuter, D&sseldorf 

CSU stands by Emu line 

The German. Christian Social Union (CSU) yesterday ! 
reiterated its differences with its senior coalition partner, 
the Christian Democratic Union, by insisting that 
Germany fulfil exactly the membership criteria for a , 

European single currency. Chancellor Helmut Kohl had 
attacked Mr Edmund Stoiber. Bavaria’s CSU premier, for 
“unusually foolish talk” on the matter but Mr Bernd 
Protzner, party secretary general, told the Rheinlscbe 
Post newspaper the CSU stood fully behind Mr Stoiber. 

“The CSU has said clearly and unanimously that it will 
not allow the single European currency to be born with a 
birth defect," Mr Protzner said. ' Reuter, Rorm 

Mobile networks set to soar 

Mobile telephone networks are growing rapidly in central 
and eastern Europe, and subscribers will more than 
double to 4.5m within 12 months, predicts Mr Julian 
Herbert, of the market research company World Cellular 
Database. He told mobile operators at a conference in 
Warsaw that the region's 2m users would reach l3Jhn by 
2000. Main growth would come in Poland, the Czech 
Republic and Hungary. Central and eastern Europe had a 
mere 400,000 subscribers just over two years ago. 

: The 15 European Union countries currently have 325m 
cellular users. However, because of underdeveloped fixed 
line networks, mobile users in Poland, for example, talk 
on their mobile telephones three times longer than their 
western European counterparts. 

Russia, where rapid growth is expected after 2000, has 
more than 100 companies already operating networks. 

This year, several new companies are to come into 
operation to Annenia. Moldova and Slovenia, as well as 
three operators in Uzbekistan and two rival networks in 
Georgia. ' Christopher Bobinsfa, Warsaw 

ECONOMIC WATCH 

Czech exports accelerate 

r hTfi I'^'rrnVmt^iri i Tbe cost of toe Czech 
i Republic's import bill 

continued to exceed the 

value of its exports last 
month but restrictions 
imposed to April on toe 
import of certain consumer 
and agricultural goods and 
the devalued koruna 
appear to be working, 
official figures showed 
yesterday. The foreign 
trade deficit widened by 
KcslLSbn ($350m) to May. 
bringing the deficit for the 

ltM . , i , „ , first five months of the 

year to Kcs6t6bn. 

However, for the second 
' " : successive mouth, the rate 

of growth of exports outstripped that of imports: exports 
rose by &5 per cent, while imports increased by only 0.5 
per cent. In April^exports expanded by 23 per cent and ■ 
imports by ii2 per cent The figures for May prompted 
the Czech Statistics Office to revise slightly downwards 

its forecast of the foreign trade deficit for toe full year 

from Kcs200bn.to between KcslfiObn-KcSlSObn. It said the 
current account deficit should reach 6.7 7.3 per cent of 
gross domestic product, compared to 8 j 6 per cent last 

■ Vincent Boland, Prague 

■ German producer prices rose 02 per cent in Mayfrom 
A p ril , and ware up LI per cent from a year earlier. 
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Travel industry looks for boost from the euro 
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Preparing 
for Emu 


Long-haul 
visitors to 
Europe are faced 
with several 
obstacles when 
they travel to 
more than one 
country within 
the continent. 
The visa require- 
_ ments. the prob- 

lems of communi- 
cating In a variety of languages 
and the need for so many differ- 
ent currencies can be off-putting. 

The European Union’s travel 
industry believes that, by elimi- 
nating one of these irritants, eco- 
nomic and monetary union will 
lead to an increase in travel to 
and within Europe. Business 
travel volumes would also be 
likely to increase. 

“The travel industry is in 
favour of the euro, because we 
expect it to boost tourism and 
therefore increase the turnover of 
local agents.” says Mr Michel de 
Blust. secretary-general of Ectaa, 
the Brussels-based European 
association of travel agents and 
tour operators. 

Emu should also lead to 


Greater price stability and removal of exchange rate risks are two of benefits 
foreseen, writes Scheherazade Daneshkhu, Leisure Industries Correspondent 


greater price stability by remov- 
ing exchange rate risks and fluc- 
tuations. This is particularly wel- 
comed by tour operators, which 
book hotel rooms without know- 
ing what the conversion rate of 
the local currency will be when 
they come to set package holiday 
prices some months later. They 
are obliged to hedge to cover 
their exposure. 

“The single currency will 
remove exchange rate volatility," 
says Mr Lance Moir, finance 
director at First Choice, a UK- 
based tour operator. “That will 
take some of the uncertainty out 
of tour operators' profits, which 
could lead to sharper pricing." 

Yet many aspects or the Impact 
of a single currency are still 
guesswork, particularly in the 
UK. the largest package holiday 
market. The Association of Brit- 
ish Travel Agents hopes that a 
study it commissioned In Febru- 
ary will throw more light on the 
subject Even if Bri tain does not 


join Emu in 1999, its travel indus- 
try will still be affected by mone- 
tary union. 

The study by the Centre for 
Economics and Business 
Research is expected to be 
released next month and will 
examine the impact of a single 
currency on holiday prices, on 
consumer spending and whether 
the effect on business and leisure 
markets is likely to be different. 
It will also count the cost of 
changeover for technology and 
finance departments. 

Ectaa puts changeover coats at 
between 1.8 per cent and 3 per 
cent of a travel company's turn- 
over in a briefing memo on the 
impact of the euro on the travel 
industry. This is a significant 
cost for the low-margin Industry 
which makes gross profit mar- 
gins of 10 per cent in a good year. 

Travel agents with a large for- 
eign exchange business will also 
suffer loss of income, particularly 
if Spain joins Emu at the earliest 


stage in 1999. More than 40 per 
cent of UK package holidaymak- 
ers go to Spain, which is also the 
most important destination out- 
side Germany for German holi- 
daymakers. 

With easy price 
comparison, 
simple products 
like air fares 
could fall 


Thomas Cook, the UK travel 
agent owned by the Dusseldorf- 
based Westdeutsche Landesbank. 
which claims to have more than 
20 per cent of the British travel 
foreign exchange market, 
acknowledges that Emu will have 
a significant impact on its busi- 
ness but says that it is exploring 
other ways of replacing the lost 


income. 

These include new products 
such as Visa Travel Money, 
which is being piloted in the UK 
and Far East This acts as an 
electronic travellers cheque by 
allowing users to buy a card with 
a predetermined value to with- 
draw cash from cashpoint (auto- 
matic teller) machines. 

While some tour operators 
believe the costs of changeover 
will push up holiday prices, oth- 
ers think the euro will foster 
more competition through its 
greater transparency which could 
lead to a fall in prices. 

By making price comparisons 
easy, straightforward products, 
such as air fares, could fall, 
believes Mr de Blust. “If you com- 
bine monetary union with the 
development of on-ltne sales, 
such as the internet, the euro 
will probably encourage a 
decrease In prices in those mar- 
kets which are expensive com- 
pared to others." 


Those living near a border will 
be particularly well placed to 
take advantage of pricing differ- 
ences by comparing the euro 
price on each side of the border 
and then doing their travel shop- 
ping in the country with the 
cheaper price. 

Although this effect could spill 
over into package holiday prices, 
these are perhaps too culture- 
specific to lead to a fundamental 
shift in holiday habits. “Do you 
really think British people would 
Uke to travel with a German tom- 
operator and be welcomed in Ger- 
man at their destination?" asks 
Mr de Blust. 

Mr Gerd Hessolmann. president 
of DeuLschcr Retsebttro Verbiind. 
one of Germany's largest travel 
agent companies, doubts that 
Emu will herald lower package 
holiday prices because nf the 
industry's low profit margins. 
“We already have a highly com- 
petitive market and there's no 
room for prices to fall, otherwise 


companies will produce losses." 

Where competition is likely to 
be at its keenest is between the 
monetary union countries and 
those outside it. Destinations 
such os Spain and Italy, which 
have had relatively weak curren- 
cies in Europe, could find them- 
selves at a competitive price dis- 
advantage to Turkey. Greece and 
North Africa if they join a strong 
euro. 

The German travel industry is 
particularly fearful or a potential 
downturn In the Spanish market, 
since many of its package holiday 
companies, including TUI. 
Europe's largest in turnover 
terms, own hotels in Spain. “This 
is our main concern about Emu. 
particularly since we would like 

the euro to be strong." said Mr 

Hesselmarm. “We do not want 
the euro to become a competitive 
tool for different companies, so 
wo are wurking towards a com- 
mon standard for the industry." 

AVAC. the association of Cata- 
lan travel agents, sees no reason 
for Emu to push up Spanish holi- 
day prices. But if it does. Spain 
will compote on quality of service 
and new- products. 
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Salomon study foresees acceleration in trend from deposits to direct investment in securities 

Emu set to force change on basic banking 


77» Emu afamor reveals. met time, the probability at taftMbaf countries 
joining Germany in a monetary union to 1999lmptexlby financial marital prices. 
Ktarm probabOHea am derimdtrom the Merest aria stops market. in which 
inwetas swop tiQetfng-mtB internet payments for fyeri-rate ones. 
Theirr&fedpmbabBtyofl&y pB TtidpBi i nginEmuIn 1999 can be cafcmated 
looking at whom toe spread between post-lBB9 Bra and Mriaricamp rale Baa, 
between the mm level impkod by Emi and the level would expect tf italy Is 

not In Bne* Rays rtcn-Emu spread Is estimated by currency sbamgista at 
■APMorgan u s in g the pre- i9Q2 conelatian of the ka-D-Aiarksuvap spread w&h 
similar spreads outside Europe. 
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By Wolfgang MQnchau, 
Economics Correspondent 

Economic and monetary 
onion could bave serious 
commercial implications for 
traditional banking, because 
it will accelerate the trend 
from bank deposits towards 
direct investment in securi- 
ties, according to a study by 
Salomon Brothers. 

The paper* argues that 
the move towards direct 
investment in securities is 
ultimately driven by tech- 
nology: securities dealing 
via the internet, for exam- 
ple, has already brought 
down transaction costs. 

But, without Emu, tech- 
nology alone is unlikely to 
deliver change in the 
short-term. European bank 
customers do not have the 
same non-discri minatory 
access to the securities mar- 
kets as North Americans, 
because several types of 
fixed-interest products are 
not available in Europe. 
This gives traditional com- 
mercial banking a competi- 
tive advantage. 

Mr Graham Bishop, Euro- 
pean financial affairs 
adviser at Salomon’s and 
author of the report, sakb 
“If Emu has the side-effect 
of bringing those assets to 
the market then the playing 
field will tilt a little. If tech- 
nology shifts the ’manage- 
ment expenses' goal posts as 
well, then we may be in a 
new ball-game.” 

The analysts assumes that 
Emu goes ahead on time in 
1999 with a broadly based 
membership eventually 
encompassing the whole of 


the European Union. 

The structure of the US 
bond market Is far more 
diverse than Europe's, with 
securities ranging from 
“risk-free” treasuries, to 
municipal bonds, mortgage 
bonds and investment-grade 
corporates, all the way 
down to junk bonds. 

In Europe, however, a 
lack of critical mass has pre- 
vented the emergence of a 
large and liquid market in 
several fixed-rate segments. 


“The key problem for 
launching a new sector is to 
get the initial critical mass- 
investors are reluctant to 
buy paper that is both unfa- 
miliar in its credit nature 
and obviously destined to be 
illiquid. This is where Emu 
may have a key influence,” 
Mr Bishop said. 

The introduction of the 
euro would immediately 
eliminate currency match- 
ing rules, which force insti- 
tutions to limit their cur- 


rency risk exposure. This by 
itself could lead to an 
increase in demand for a 
host of European securities, 
whereas currency matching 
rules previously choked off 
that demand. 

The introduction of the 
euro is set to occur at a time 
of significant technological 
change, especially in tele- 
communications. Investors 
in the future will have more 
direct access to information 
than at present, thereby 


reducing the need lor inter- 
mediaries. 

In addition, ageing popu- 
lations, living off the 
income of their investments, 
could be expected to give an 
additional boost to demand 
toT fixed-interest securities, 
and for a more varied risk 
profile than is currently 
under offer. 

Mr Bishop concludes that 
“the simple model of a bank 
- taking a deposit, making 
payments and giving loans 


- will see increasing pres- 
sure from competition 
opened up by the combina- 
tion of Emu/smgle market 
and technology. . . . The 
financial institutes that 
intermediate these (lows are 
already into a process of 
dramatic transition. The 
euro will simply accelerate 
and intensify that" 

* Graham Bishop, Post Emu: 
Bank Credit t> Capital 1 War- 
kets, Salomon Brothers . June 
1937 
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FT 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

Financial Publishing 

Pruxiding essential information and objective analysis far the global financial industry 

The FT Fraud Report 

♦ Money laundering ♦ IT and computer fraud 

♦ VAT and customs fraud ♦ Accounting fraud 

♦ International commercial crime 

♦ Financial Services fraud 

♦ Tax fraud and corporate issues 

♦ Derivatives and securities ♦ Fraud and the media 
♦ Banking fraud ♦ Fraud investigations 

♦ Fraud case reporting ♦ Procurement fraud 

♦ Offshore financial fraud 

The FT Fraud Report will help you to meet your 
responsibilities in detecting and preventing fraud. 

Subscribe now. 

Ten issues a year. £350 (UK) £380/US$570 (ROW) 

Call +44 (0) 171 896 2314 or fax +44 (0) 171 896 2274 
for a free sample copy. 

Or order direct from: 

FT Financial Publishing, Maple House, 

149 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 911, UK. 



THE BOEING 777 HAS BROKEN THE WORLD 
RECORD FOR SPEED AND DISTANCE. 

The Boeing 777 continues to change the way the world flies. Recently, a 777 
/rA flew 20,044 km from Seattle to Kuala Lumpur without stopping. No 
0t ^ ier jetliner has flown further. The 777 then continued its flight and 

\ 4 

Circumnavigated the globe in 41 hours, 59 minurcs-miother world 
record. Of course, speed and distance are only a part ol the story. The Boeing 
777 has set a new standard for passenger comfort and efficient, reliable service. 

The record set by the 777 does two things. It demonstrates that this remarkable 
aeroplane keeps getting better and better, and explains why you can jj|^| ^ 
fly nonstop more places fester on a Boeing 777 than ever before. 









NEWS: EUROPE 


EU chief irks Santer’s trusted ally takes helm in Brussels 

Qnnin . A1i Lionel Barber on Carlo Trojan, the European Conaihission’s newly appointed secretary general 

KJ LF iCULmM T CA T|«ww moves In rayste- 

P Y** Tlous ways in Brna- 

A sels, and there are few 
_ A more shadowy practitioners 

i l%il b 111|ITQ% than Mr Carlo Trqjan, the 

AA.K3JUL \A 1/ newly appointed secretary 

j|. general of the European 


By Neh Buckley in Brussels 

The European Union was 
embroiled in another fish 
row last night after Spain 
accused Mr Jacques Santer, 
European Commission presi- 
dent, of going behind its 
back in suggesting to the UK 
government a way to tackle 
“quota-hopping". 

Mr Abel Statutes, Spanish 
foreign minister, has written 
to Mr Santer suggesting that 
he failed in his “basic duty” 
of openness to all EU states 
by not consulting Spain 
before he handed a letter on 
the issue to the UK prime 
minister at last week's 
Amsterdam summit. 

Mr Tony Blair presented 
the letter to the UK parlia- 
ment as evidence of “sub- 
stantial progress" towards 
solving the problem of quo- 
ta-hopping, whereby mainly 
Spanish fishermen legally 
buy British boats and 
licences, enabling them to 
fish for UK quotas. 

But the strongly worded 
Spanish complaint, seen by 
the FT, makes dear Spain’s 
anger over Mr Santer’s letter 
and its readiness to chal- 
lenge any new UK measures 
in the European Court. 

It will fuel fears voiced by 
British fishermen that the 
Amsterdam letter will not 
provide a lasting solution to 
quota-hopping. 

Spain Insisted all mention 
of the issue be kept out of 
the Amsterdam treaty con- 
clusions. Mr Matutes wrote 
that the “opportunism" of 
the letter, handed over In 
the margins of the summit, 
and its contents “caused me 
great concern". 

“It is very surprising to me 
that in a case which obvi- 
ously involves the legitimate 
interests of my country, you 
did not take into account the 
observations we transmitted 
to you on this question,” he 
wrote. 

Mr Matutes said Spain had 
won assurances from the 
Commission during negotia- 
tions leading up to Amster- 


dam that UK action to cur- 
tail the activities of Spanish- 
owned boats would contra- 
vene the EU treaty. 

“It seems to me the Com- 
mission's most basic duty is 
transparency towards [EU] 
states," the Spanish foreign 
minister wrote. 

“If the institution you pre- 
side over has an opinion that 
[EU] law... permits an inter- 
pretation similar to that 
which you transmitted to 
Prime Minister Blair, 

Santer’s letter to 
Blair suggests 
that the UK 
could force 
foreign-owned 
boats to land up 
to half their 
catch in Britain 

this opinion should have 
been made known to all 
member states.” 

At no point, he said, did 
Mr Santer express such 
views to Spain during sum- 
mit negotiations. 

Mr Santer's letter 
suggested the UK could force 
foreign-owned boats to land 
up to half their nqtch in UK 
ports, employ British crew 
members, or start fishing 
trips in Britain. 

Denmark has similar legis- 
lation. 

Commission officials said 
the letter was “legal clarifi- 
cation”, based on expert 
opinions and case law, in 
response to a request from 
the UK. 

Bat Mr Matutes said Spain 
had won four European 
Court r uling s defending its 
right to buy access to UK 
quotas. 

“We have had four Judg- 
ments favourable to Spain," 
one Spanish diplomat 
warned. 

“If the UK takes new mea- 
sures, we will have a fifth." 


P ower moves in myste- 
rious ways in Brus- 
sels, and there are few 
more shadowy practitioners 
than Mr Carlo Trojan, the 
newly appointed secretary 
general of the European 
Commission. 

A veteran fixer who made 
his reputation In the back- 
stage diplomacy easing the 
path to German unification, 
Mr Trojan, 55, was a natural 
choice. He replaces Mr David 
Williamson, a former senior 
UK civil servant who Is retir- 
ing after to years in the top 
job. 

The speed of Mr Trojan's 
appointment took many ' 
people by surprise. The Com- 
mission president, Mr Jac- 
ques Santer, was evidently 
determined to prevent the 
post becoming part of a 
trade-off involving the head 
of the future European Cen- 
tral Bank and the new “face” 
to represent EU foreign pol- 
icy. 

Mr Trojan’s appointment 
also showed that Mr Santer's 
team wants to have a trusted 
ally at the helm as thf» Com- 
mission braces Itself for EU 
enlargement to central and 
eastern Europe. 

Many believe this will 
require a revolution in a 
bureaucratic culture still 
steeped in the French tradi- 
tion set by the wQy Emile’ 
Noel, the first Commission 
secretary general from 1968 
to 1987. 

The question is whether 
Mr Trojan, who has spent 



want to let them rest, in 





Carlo Trojan: veteran fixer who made his reputation in the 
backstage diplomacy wring the path to German unification 

almost 30 years with the Ignored in favour of grander 
Commission, is too much of projects such as monetary 


an insider to push through 
the reforms which the for- 
mer Commission president, 
Mr Jacques Delors, largely 


union. 

“Carlo knows where all 
the bodies are buried,” says 
one colleague, “but be may 


• Mr Trojan (pronounced 
Troyan) is a Dutch national 
bam in Flafence and mar- 
ried to a Dane. - 

He speaks at least fivb Jan-' 
guages fluently. This cosmo- 
politan mix, coupled with bis 
training as a lawyer and his 
bulldozer style, makes him a 
model Eurocrat . 

He first made his marie as 
chief of staff to Mr; Frans 
Andriessen, the long-serving 

iWrh ' prnrmrirerirmgr in the 

early 19G0 b: But for the past 
decade,, acting as Mr; Wil- 
liamson’s deputy; be has 
become a member of the 
charmed circle: of officials 
who prepare decision- 
making at the increasingly 
important European Council 
summits. 

These decisions often 
require “package deals” - 
trade-affe in which no coun- 
try, big or small, can be seen 
as a loser. 

Mr Trojan has been at the 
centre of such deal-making, 
notably over the Delors n. 
spending progr amm e agreed 
in Edinburgh in 1992; the 
1994 agreement, involving 
sites for a dozen new EU 
agencies; and the terms aif 
EU enlargement to Austria, 
Finland , and Sweden. 

His most treasured 
moments came between 1969 
and 1990, when' he was 
dispatched to former. East 
Germany to hold secret talks 
with the communist authori- 
ties about the prospective 


accession of a united Ger- 
■ inany to ike EU. 

' .These were- the twtliSit 
' days of the sett-styled Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 
tiie tone between the fell of 
the Berlin Wall and the com- 
pletion pf German unifies- . 

tion.. ;** ‘ 

Stepping' oh to the tarmac 
of east Berlin's. Schflnefeld 
airport as the first .EU dJpfoH-. 
mat on Bast . German soil 
was ah unforgettable experi- 
ence, he later retained. ‘- . . 

H is idtest. . task .is 
steering the Com- 
mission’s “Agenda 
2000” project, oversfeeing the 
Impact of. eastern enlarge- 
ment on. the common agri-. 
cultural policy, regional aid 
.and the EU budget. .The ; 
papers, ."due for. release in 
mid-July, will also include . 
opinions on which central 
and eastern, Eureoeau coun- 
tries are ready to. open acces- 
sidn negotiations with the. 
EU, meet likely early next 
year. 

. Those who know Mr Tro- 
jan say he holds one princi- 
ple as sacrosanct in emerge- 
ment preparations: the. onus 
must be on the new democ- 
racies to adapt to the EU and 
not vice versa. . 

Two conclusions follow: 
those in Britain and Scan-' 
dmavia who thihk that they 
can use enlargement of the 
EU as a lever "to dismantle 
the GAP or regional aid. -are 
likely to be disappointed;, 
and those be tting out the first 


■ wave . of new members, arriv- 

ing in' 2002 may- be' over-" 
qptimistib.,' ~ - 

One' tef? " of torTrojan’s 
Influence. 'Is bow. Ear he con 
adapt tothe 

■^post-Delafs era"' 1 - a period 
marked ttf no toereases in 
the EU bnSlget beyond infla- 
tion. no broad extension of 
EtJ-wide" powers (with the 
exception" pf. monetary, 
union), .Towi*. tacit . agree- 
ment that foreign policy and 
defence remain, clearly the 
presqr v e.ot nation states. 

On sound -finance, Mr Tro- 
jan .is as hard-nosed as any 
of his Dutdi cbmpalriots. He 
also brings'Wgfcets of com- 
mon sense to . foe job, as Mr' 
WHHamsoa <&L If- there are 
doubte 'they' centre 'on how 
for he will press the acceler- 
ator on inforiaklGomini^ion 
reform. ' 

This breaking the 

■ stran gleho ld:-, 'of national 
.patronage, rewarding merit, 
and. cutting, down individual 
fiefdams ran.$y. commissi on- 
ers and dirdctors-general 
with too much; Spare time on 
their hands; especially in the 
fragmented area of trade and 
external political relations. 

Mr Erkkf Liikanen, the 
Finnish budget;and person- 
nel commissloher, is work- 
ing closely with Mr Trojan 
and Mr Jim Cloos, the presi- 
dent's forceful 'QdiBf of staff. 
The extent -to; which this 
troika agree will determine 
'whether - the Commission, 
stagnates or bite cruising 
speed In the next century. 


Madrid government wants tougher line on pay 


By David White in Madrid 

Spain's centre-right 
government, increasingly 
alarmed by a rising pay 
trend, has begun to pat 
pressure on companies to 
take a tougher stance on 
wage demands. 

A survey by the national 
statistics office showed that 
the average pay of Spanish 
employees increased by 4.2 
per cent in the first quarter 
of the year compared with 
the same period of 1996, 
almost twice the rate of 
inflation. 

The government is threat- 


ening to reconsider planned 
tax cuts, which are anx- 
iously awaited by business. 
If wage rises do not come 
down. 

After a cabinet meeting 
last Friday, Mr Rodrigo 
Rato, economy and finance 
minister, issued a warning 
against "excessive wage 
increases", which he said 
endangered jobs and eco- 
nomic recovery prospects. 

He said recent above-infla- 
tion increases were incom- 
patible with the govern- 
ment’s aim of reducing 
unemployment, running at 
an official rate of 21.6 per 


cent They also put at risk 
further cats In interest rates 
and tax reductions promised 
by the government. 

Tax changes, part of the 
Popular party's platform in 
its successful general elec- 
tion campaign last year, 
have already been put off 
pending Spain’s effort to 
meet the budget require- 
ments of European mone- 
tary union. But Mr Jos6 
Maria Aznar. the prime min- 
ister, said earlier, tills month, 
that the government would 
be ready to press ahead with 
tax reforms next year. 

The changes would be 


expected to include a redac- 
tion in the top marginal rate 
of income tax, currently set 
at 56 per cent 

The head of the pEOE 
employers’ organisation. Mr 
Jos6 Maria Cuevas, said yes- 
terday he agreed with the 
government's case for curb- 
ing pay increases. However, 
the organisation claims the 
pay figures published in. the 
survey exaggerate the real 
trend and “most companies 
are not doing anything 
a-azy*. 

It rites the results of col- 
lective wage agreements so 
far this year showing -an 


average rise of &2 per cent. 
Economists say. the 
Increases are in large part a 
compensation for the ero- 
sion of real earnings over 
1995 and 1996. 

Pay agreements havebeen 
based on initial expectations 
of 2.6 pm* cent inflation this 
year. 

However the inflation rate 
has fallen sharply - reach- 
ing 1.5 -per cent in May, the 
lowest hi . Spain since .the 
1960s - and is now officially 
forecast at 22 per cent, at 
most, at the end of the year. 
' A senior government offi- 
cial said companies were 


agreeing to pay rises about 
hall a percentage point 
higher than the. desirable 
rate, and more hi . some sec- 
tors. “They have to be 
responsible,” he added. 

Wage, behaviour ’has been 
a serious concern at the 
Bank of Spate, the indepen- 
dent central bank, and is 
seen as one of the main fac- 
tors behind its cautions pol- 
icy on lowering interest 
rates. • J . 

The hank is due to- decide 
today whether to make a 
further cut in Its benchmark 
rate from the record low of 
5.25 per cent set in mid-May. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESSES FORSALE 


READERS ARE RECOMMENDED TO SEEK APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL ADVICE BEFORE OTTERING BOD COMOTUgNTS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


May Report 
Hotel Room Booking System 
lanakanPropatyDcvdopmeM 
Sdf Assessment Tm Services 
Sofl & Wta Bwrcmedution 
On Lin Job Altering Search 
ImcmnioMl Inventions Fair 
Imcgmted Saks ft Mhg Software 
New Otgarric Foods Products 
Umqae Lifestyle Ehngy feints 


£ June Report £ 

450k RcvohdianatyTiibuig System 1.5m 
250k Meet & Elec EogineerCoiari: 750k 
200k Videogra^nc Pax! Hardware 250k 
150k FrcRmge Chicken Fanning 150k 
1 00k Perfcnning Aits Image Lihory 150k 
50k Prr^wty (WW®tn«ilSerTttes 125k 
200k On LineMedkal News Service 5.0m 
130k Crown Jewefa of WrridMmera 255k 
150k IhnlhxogiiitireTdephHK 150k 


• Full details available birough Trial Subscription 

• Regular flow of quality vetted businesses seeking equity capital 

• VCR reviews business plans & metis the entrepreneurs concerned 


VENTURE CAPITAL REPORT 

Tel +44 1865 734 411 Fax +44 1365 784 412 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

A 20,000 sq ft brand new office block in a 
prime location in Sheffield is available 
as an Investment. The office block 
has been let on 25 year full repairing 
lease to a quality tennant. 

Write to Box B5305, Financial Times, 
One Southwark Bridge, London SHI 9HL 


Business Finance 
Need Not be a 
Problem 

Organising your business so as 
to quafity for major funding will 
likely not prove difficult, and 
costs rattling to find out. Funds 
are frequently provided on a 
secured and unsecured basis at 
reasonable cost offset by other 
operational savings - contact us 
in complete confidence to see if 
your business qualifies. 

That's right frequently 
on an unsecured basis! 
Minimum turnover EVa million. 
Contact Name: ANDY BARTON 
Telephone No: QT81 950 1156 


INVESTMENT OPPOTnUNTTV 

We have estabtisna) an unopposed 
Niche within one o> the most 
identifiable & targeuWe Leisure 
Markets in Europe. 

To enable us to tully exploit the 
potential, we require a cash injection 
of up to £250,000. Excellent returns 

structured to cult investors 

reqiiremeras 

Principally only apply to 
PO Box 6176. RedrWch. 
Worcestershire. B9B 90S ENGLAND 
or telephone Graham WBstin 
on 01527 68687 


PROJECT AND COMMERCIAL 
binding avaiatto O UK and 
m w tn au on a l cllanB. 

Anglo American 
Group Pic. 

Tel: 01924 201 365 
Fax: 01924 201 3f7 


— PERSONAL 
NUMBER CC.v.P'arjv 


ANSWERS 


Personal Numbers are now big news in the US and UK. 
And for fen than a £550 set up cost, you too co uM cash 
in on the big money as on Authorised Consultant, with at 
least 30 leads per month. So to get your share of the 
07000 and 07074 Personal Number market, call now on 
07000 65432 7. Before someone else does. 


|M ROBINSON (HFSKI: I'M BANK) I I Ml t'FD 

fill Ad :ii i ni"4r.!li \ >: Riav;\ » ' r •- h i ;'i 


The Joint Administrative Receivers offer far sale 
the following business and assets: 

■ Trader of lettuce produce. 

■ 4 acres of freehold greenhouses. 

■ Stocks, plant and machinery. 

For further information please contact James Cleave 
or Jonathan Stone at Arthur Andersen, Bank. House* 
9 Charlotte Street, Manchester Ml 4EU. 

TeL 0161 228 2121. 


^Arthur 

Anderso 


MARKETING RIGHTS OFFER 

Wanted narionride tfisnibutan by one of the lai&sa frail processing hub in 
Ash manufacturing, coconut cre am , mango pulp, guava, pineapple, banana, 
garlic passes, ginger, chilli, etc... There b a high demand Tor the product* in 
supermarkets and packag e d in bulk for industry- Companies involved in 
marketing similar products may send details of their turnover and hank 
references ux 

Go* fruit Specialities Ud (Pick GP-IWU. 

NUnntr Centre, Ptrajlm, Go*. India Fnm.Wlll 3731614 


ANDERSEN 


Arthur Andersen la Authorised by the Institute of Chartmd AoxnintAnts 
in England and Wales to carry on investment bna huit t. 


Minority Stake in Property 
Company - East Anglia 

Readcndai/Canmetcial Portfolio. 
£12 million. Activities include 
Rental. Sales. Management. 
Claude Brownlow. Mfascc Financial 
Services Li railed. I The Centre. 
Church Road. Tipcree. Colchester. 
Essex CO5 0HF 


FINANCIAL PARTNERS 
REQUIRED 

Surra wfuJ developer nrth experienced 

team require, funding for hi^i quality 

projects. A substantial profit share 
available to ioJlvkluali or couipniies 
Project budgets nope bom £lui - 
£5m. 

Principals only should contact: 
Brookville Estates Ltd 
53 Godfrey Street, London SWJ 3SX 
TcL 0181671 «98S/ 

Fax: 0171 352 1718 


Channel Islands 

RcCBMw»l TOp a r tflaia A>»* ia o« lp>i 

Tam r am annual Pared StsMos. 1 
BarMng FadMw 
le> Ev-PaUaws. 

Far saws a ■ppoMmm am 
Croy Trim UMad. and Ret*. 

Oa DaMU Plan. SI HMor. 
JenayiSXTE 

Id-0153* OT774 F»e 01 SM 15401 
UtMoofuattfana 


Pi :n a I77i 


Invoice & Stock financing 
Single debtor financing. 
UK & Export. 
Letters of CrcttiL 

Contact Paul Hunt 
on 07000 746587 


nsireBUTOR raqulrad ( Cn fl k mtWW a faBi 
A Scooteh company is looUng lor 
(tiainfauloriBl tar Biqtand endtar WaMs to 
sdi 8a isqb oMana. eumras a Ca Ud. 
U. 01505 324461 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


BustoOitortunity 

Experienced Sales &. 
Marketing Company, 
distributing to High Street 
Retailers, Rental Groups 
and Specialist 
Independents seek quality 
partnership with Consumer 
Durables Manufacturer 
pursuing 

UK representation. 

4 Full In/Qul-bouod 
Telemarketing Team 
■fr Full Advanced IT 
facilities 

❖ Complete After Sales, 
Service & Logistics 

Located M4 Corridor 
Apply in confidence: 

Beech wood Consultants, 

Beech wood House, 
Kemble, Gloucestershire 
GL7 6BT 


Established 
FA smu/HAw Care 
Accessories 




Small hardware fashion Co 
in Scandinavia with exports 
to Europe, U.S.A. A Japan 
and a dominant position in 
its segment world-wide Is 
looking for sale or merger. 

Ah. T/D since -92. US$ 
1.5M . 2 complete 
production fattts. 
Please cnntaet in writing 
MARFUi INTERNATIONAL AB 
P.0. Bax 3152, S-400 ID Gbg 
F3 jc +46-317 119 910 


PURCHASER OR 
PARTNER 


IKK IDATIONS 
lv l ( I I\ KKSMII’S 


Weekly list of all companies 
Thai have registered that week 
they have gome into liquidation 
or receivership. 

Details oq what they did and 
who the acting party is. 
Pins scores of auctions. 

Contact 01652 680 889 
Tor farther details. 


COACH AND TOUR 
OPERATOR BUSINESS 
FORSALE 

South East Area, 
strong brand name £500,000 

Keplks to Box K53ZI, Baiaoal Ihne^ 

One Soothwark Bridge, 
London SB 9HL 


SAVE-IT LIMITED 

(In Administration) 

The Joint Administrators are seeking outside 
Investors or Potential Purchasers. 

The Business is Selling Seasonal Products, Furniture, 
Fashion, Electrical, DIY and General Goods from a 
100,000 sq ft Retail Shed recently renovated in 
the East Midlands, just off die MI. - 

For more information contact either Heath Sinclair 
or Lee Manning by fox on 0171 629 9444 at B uchler 
Phillips, 84 Grasvenor Street, London W1X 9DF. 


BUCHLER PHILLIPS 

RECOVERY AND RECONSTRUCTION 




Businesses For Sals - 
Monthly Bst detaffing scares 
of businesses and properties 
for sale. 

Contact Owhw-Bwte . 


Major UK/European 
Internet Directory For Sale 

- Accesses «rc coraistenify over 
100.000 hits weekly. 

. Currant tales al i rale in 
excess of flmiUkn peranmun. 

- Micy m^or aixenben. 

Teiepbooe *171 536 7616 
for fhrtber dcUUs 



NURSING HOMES 

Experienced Group Director 
offers consultancy advice or 
‘hands on' to banks, 
administrators and uwnars. 
Write to Bm 849S0, Rmndal 
nows, One Sontbumk Sritiga. 
London SE1 9HL 

A BRIDGE TO CHINA: Consulting. 
Business Devoteomnn and Stnnagic 
imnMucnora. Far Attcnpor F.DG. 
(OS?) 2545 0550 


BARTEREX INTERNATIONAL LTD. 


Estabtehed since 1979, we speaaftza in Corp o r a te Baiter and 
Countertrade. We also speciaflze in converting blocked and soft 
currencies for our clients. We barter Commercial Real Estate, 
luxury Real Estate, Aircraft, Yachts, Precious Stones, Air Travel, 
Inti Advertising. Hi-Tech, Hardware & Software, and other Carp. 
Inventory worldwide, 

Can/Fax: 272-686-6446 
WtUtam Baker 

Five Tudor City Place, Suite 1520 
New York, NY 10017 USA 


BBC 


Do you work in a large, 
lively, busy, office? 

The BBC are making a film 
about office fife arid would 
fike to talk to you. 
Ptean phono Emma tor a 
brief And confidential chat on 
0101 732 6581 


PUBLICATION 

FORSALE. 

An independent gnkte for Brs 
Gass Travellers, with advertising, 
sponsorship mid other business 
potential,' is for sale. 

Write . to box B5323, financial 
Times. One Southwark Bridge. 
London SE1 9HL-or (eteptooe 
in the UK 0966 392469 


1 101 hi FOR SALF 
KF.NT 


['rrin-ineiv. A 

o.-c m::.-' \ 
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PLANT AND MACHINERY 


INVITATION FOR OFFER TO 
PURCHASE 

SALE AND REMOVAL OF PLANT EQUIPMENT AT 
REDBANK POWER STATION, PORT HEDLAND, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Wastem Power b soaking often from interested parties to 
purchase plant and equipment, from their Redbank Power 
Station. & is a 72 megawatt dresel pewer station. 11,000 
vdb - 50hz - PF 0.S - 428rpm. 

Commissioned 1973 and relegated to stand by operation 
1985. Serviced and maintained to manufacturers 
specification. Law eperattaghours. 

Further teehoical- information exm be obtained from . B3 

Ihomaaft trt Ifocixmk Pomrw Station, folephona 
*61 891401682,orfaeam3e +61 89140 1149. 

Celias of the specifbation are available from Western 
Power by contacting Mr Lon Cockman, W estern 
Power, Porffa, Western Australia. Telephone 
*61 8 9326 4609/or faaimie +61-8 9326 6165. 

Tenders dose . on 13 August 1997. 




























MOST BANKS SPEND A GREAT DEAL OF TIME WORRYING ABOUT MANAGING RISK. 
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WE'LL TRY NOT TO TAKE IT PERSONALLY. 
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It goes without saying that the systems banks use to process payments must be connected seamlessly to share data. Duplicate data and inconsistent 
processing make managing risk impossible. Thafs why banks worldwide are selecting the Tandem 1 Payments Factory, which integrates banks’ 
applications and their data.. The Tandem Payments Factory is a Windows NT 1 Server-based solution from Tandem and Microsoft that combines the 
flexibility and cost-effectiveness of Windows NT Server with the business-critical reliability and security of Tandem hardware and software. In short, 
banks get die best of both worlds. Windows NT Server provides the power and scalability to handle 1 billion transactions a day and access to 
terabytes of data quickly. Tandem systems are trusted to handle 90% of the world’s stock transactions, 80 % of all cash dispenser transactions, and 66% 
of dU credit card validations. To learn more, visit our alliance Web site at www.bizcriticdl.com. Or call Rachel Corcoran at 0 800 826336 
for our latest information pack which includes white papers on * Making Enterprise-Class Ousters Come Alive ” ami “The Tandem Payments Factory ." 

Every second, every transaction, every customer counts. 


Microsoft 


^TANDEM. 

f rdidbility, no limits * 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Namibian economy will depend heavily on outcome of Namdeb’s high-tonnage, low-cost mining strategy 

Diamond company digs in for better cut 


Israel cabinet 
‘failed to 



Namdeb's dredge project can strip 2,500 tonnes of bead: sand an hoar 


KarraBi Gooifeig 


pontoons and a well field of from largely waterlogged 
70 bore holes . areas. 

The dredge is capable of Namdeb hopes the dredge, 
stripping 2^500 tonnes an • which started op last month. 


F undam ental changes 
are ta ki n g place at 
Namdeb, the diamond 

mining company Oil Which 

Namibia's economy depends 
heavily - it accounts for 10 
per cent of the African coun- 
try’s gross domestic product, 
30 per cent of exports, is tbe 
biggest taxpayer and. apart 
from the government, the 
biggest employer. 

For 70 years a rich haul of 
gem diamonds has been 
recovered from a 150km 
stretch of beach near the 
mouth of the Orange River 
on the Atlantic coast called 
Sperggebiet, or “forbidden 
territory." 

But tiie rich ore deposits 
have gradually been mined 
away and only low grade 
deposits remain. Namdeb 
hag had to reappraise its 
mining methods. The com- 
pany, jointly owned by the 
N ami bian government and 
De Beers of South Africa, is 
switching to hi gh tonnage, 

lOW COSt mining. 

The impact is already 
being felt. 

Mr Mike Wittet, Namdeb's 
general manager, says an 
essential component of the 
drive to cut costs is the need 
to reduce the number of 
employees. 

He aims to reduce the 
number, 4,781 in 1995, by 
nearly 40 per cent to 2,900 in 
2002. Last year 4S7 jobs were 
lost. In 1997 another 580 will 


go. This is in a country 
where the total papulation is 
only about 3U6m. 

N am deb is also making 
plans to hand over to local 
people Oranjemund, the 
company town it built from 

its own resources. Oranje- 
mund has a population of 
about 10,000 and at present 
Namdeb runs and finances 
services which elsewhere in 
Namibia would be the 
responsibility of the state: a 
hospital, school, technical 
college, water and sewerage 
provision as well as provid- 
ing bouses, streets, parks 
and sports fields. 

A start has been made and 
maintenance of parks is now 
in the bands of another com- 
pany. 

Negotiations are going on 
with the union so a town 
council can be set up and 
the provision of services ' ait 
Oranjemund gradually 
handed over. 

It win not be easy. The 
best restaurant in town has 
been taken back into Nam- 
deb's control because when 
“out-sourced” it did not meet 
an acceptable standard. 

Tbe high-volume, low-cost 
mining approach is epit- 
omised by Namdeb's US$40m 
dredge project. This huge 
complex consists of an 840 
tonne dredge, floating on an 
inland pond, an associated 
floating treatment plant, 400 
metres of floating walkway 


hour of beach and will 
move so quickly it will 
enable tbe sea to be pushed 
back so that 300 metres more 
of the beach can be mined. 
Its task is to shift 46m 

tonnes Of waste material so 

that the low grade diamond 
bearing ore can be mined 


will have a startling impact 
on productivity by improv- 
ing the tonnes per man 
shifted each year by 102 per 
cent to 7,000. “This is not the 
most lucrative of projects 
but the old days of enormous 
returns are over.” says Mr 
Gerald Boting, Namdeb's 


assistant general manager, 
production. 

The logistics of the mining 
process are mind-boggling. 
Last year Namdeb, which 
owns the biggest fleet of 
earth moving equipment in 
the southern hemisphere, 
shifted 53 Am tonnes of sand 
and rock. This will increase 
to about T25m tonnes in 1937 
so that the company’s total 
rough (or uncut) diamond 


output remains about 1.3m 
carats far the next ten years 
(each carat weighs only one 
fifth of one gramme). The 
effort is worthwhile because 
96 per cent of the diamonds 
in tbe Sperggebiet are of 
gem quality, and usually 
quite big. Last year Namdeb 
produced 1.36m carats. 

Mr Boting says Namdeb is 
spending four times the 1993 
rate on exploration, looking 
at small “pocket" beaches 
along the coast that might 
contain diamonds and 
increase the life of the mins. 
However, exploration expen- 
diture on land will be wound 
down after another year 
because all potential areas 
will have been investigated. 

Achievement of tbe annual 
1.3m carat target will depend 
on an increase in diamonds 
mined from the sea bed off 
the Namibian shore. Deb- 
marine, a wholly-owned De 
Beers subsidiary, hired as a 
contractor to Namdeb and 
operating in deep sea, pro- 
duced 470,892 carats out of 
the 1 3m total last year. Five 
other contractors, operating 
in shallow water, produced 
118,226 carats. 

Namdeb keeps its Wwanraai 
statistics secret but analysts 
estimate it receives an aver- 
age of CSS315 a carat for its 
diamonds to give it annual 
revenue of 6428m. 

Kenneth Gooding 


Kazakh pension reform to aid capital markets 


By Charles Clover 
in Almaty, Kazakhstan 

For reformers in Kazakhstan, it is 
a happy coincidence that the man 
responsible for reforming the coun- 
try’s pension system is also in 
charge of jump-starting the coun- 
try’s capital markets. 

Mr Grigory Marchenko, seen as 
Kazakhstan’s most talented econo- 
mist. is head of the State Commit- 
tee on Securities, which has the job 
of developing Kazakhstan’s stock 
and bond markets. He hag also 
been asked to set up a system of 
private pension funds which may 
be these markets’ best customers. 

At present, Kazakh workers con- 
tribute 20 per cent of wages to the 


state pension system which recy- 
cles these contributions immedi- 
ately into pensions, rather than 
into savings. But the state pension 
fund is $500m in debt, and privatis- 
ing it is a top priority for the gov- 
ernment. 

“A pay as you go pension system 
is viable as long as the population 
is growing,” said Mr Marchenko, 
who explained that ageing and 
immigration patterns had caused 
imbalance between pensioners and 
woikers in Kazaichatap- “But non- 
compliance is a major problem,” he 
added, relating the pension debts 
to the broader crisis of payment 
arrears in the Kazakh economy. 

A June IX law passed by the Kaz- 
akh parliament is an attempt to 


solve the long-term demographic 
problem by making pension fund 
contributions individual. This 
would have the effect of increasing 
the savings rate in Kazakhstan j 
but would worsen the short-run 
pension fund deficit. 

The law calls for half the 20 per 
cent mandatory pension contribu- 
tion to go into private pension 
funds starting in 1998, while the 
other half continues to go into the 
pay as you go state system. The 
law still has not been signed by 
President Nursultan Nazerbaev, 
who may be seeking to change 
some details. 

The private pension funds would 
invest these contributions, equal to 
about $50m per month, in Kazakh- 


stan’s hawk-Q and financial markets, 
which suffer from a lack of domes- 
tic capital. Kazakhstan’s ratio of 
bank deposits to gross domestic 
product is among the lowest in the 
world, and the banking system is 
in turmoil because of an inter-in- 
dustry payment arrears crisis. 
“The banks here only do trade 
finance and government bonds,” 
said one economist 

Pension reform may be a tool to 
get domestic investment moving. 
“You could call it forced savings if 
you want,” said Mr Marchenko. 
“We call it mandatory contribu- 
tions.” 

Mr MarrhPTikn says the assets of 
the private pension funds would be 
closely regulated, though other 


economists say real emphasis may 
be placed on investing in Kazakh- 
stan’s budding stock market. 

Plans are being laid to offer 5-10 
par cent stakes in many of Kazakh- 
stan’s blue chip, formerly state- 
owned, corporations on the stock 
market These are mostly in the 
metals sector, but include a bank, 
an oil company, and Kazaktelecom, 
the telecoms monopoly. 

Long term, the Kazakh govern- 
ment sees increased ail revenues as 
tbe way to fund the pension fund 
deficit Once a planned lm barrel a 
day oil pipeline from the Caspian 
Sea to the Black Sea is completed 
early next decade, Kazakhstan will 
stand to earn billions in extra tax 
revenues. 


discuss cuts’ 


By Judy Dempsey 
in Jerusalem 

Officials of Israel's finance 
ministry confirmed yester- 
day that plans for budget 
cuts were not discussed, at a 
crucial cabinet meeting-last 
week, despite an announce- 
ment by Mr Benjamin 
Netanyahu, tire prime minis- 
ter, that he would press 
ahead with them. 

Some economists claimed 
Mr Netanyahu was dodging 
unpopular measures before a 
no-confidence vote today. 

Mr Ariel Sharon, infra- 
structure minister, and the 
man most likely to be 
appointed finance minister 
in a reshuffle expected this 
week, was regarded as even 
less likely to maintain a 
tight fiscal policy, they 
added. Mr Dan Meridor 
resigned as finance minister 
last week after a long power 
struggle with the prime min- 
ister. 

“If Sharon gets tbe finance 
ministry. I cannot see him 
continuing with a tight fiscal 
policy.” said Mr Gad Haker 
from nanot-B&tucha Invest- 
ments. 

The budget cuts, agreed 
during marathon negotia- 
tions between Mr Netan- 
yahu, Mr Jacob Frenkel, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Israel, 
and Mr Meridor. were part of 
a larger package which 
included speeding privatisa- 
tion, introducing foreign 
exchange liberalisation and 
changing the country's 
exchange rate system. 

Instead, the cabinet 
focused almost exclusively 
on exchange rate policy. The 
changes, opposed by Mr Mer- 
idor, were put to a vote 
which was the catalyst for 
his resignation. 

The cuts were aimed at 
reducing the budget deficit 
from 4 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1996 to 
2A per cent by the end of 
this year. . 

They would have entailed 
t rimming expenditure in the 
housing and education min- 
is tries, leaving the infra- 



Netenyahtc cabinet focused 
almost exclusively on 
Israel's exchange rate policy 


structure ministry 
untouched. “We can now 
confirm tbe budget was not 
even discussed despite the 
agreement to do so.” a 
finance ministry official 
declared. 

Mr Netanyahu himself 
confirmed he would press 
ahead with the cuts and 
other measures a week ago. 
"I have no idea why the bud- 
get was not discussed." an 
official from the prime min- 
ister's office said. 

Besides concern that fiscal 
policy could be loosened, 
economists are increasingly 
pessimistic about the intro- 
duction of long overdue 
structural reforms. Mr 
Netanyahu has repeatedly 
promised structural reforms 
designed to break up the 
large monopolies that hinder 
competitiveness. 

However, despite plans to 
break up the public trans- 
port. utilities and agricul- 
tural monopolies, no progess 
has been made. 

“I am no longer convinced 
Netanyahu has the will to 
take on the lobbies or has 
the commitment to free the 
economy of monopolies." 
one of his economic advisers 
said. 


NEWS: WORLD TRADE 


Getting a line on Asian telephony 

Internet technology is playing havoc with operators 3 plans, James Kynge writes 


T he cost of faxing a 42- 
page document from 
New York to Tokyo 
via the conventional tele- 
phone system is US$28. The 
same material transmitted 
over the internet costs less 
than one US cent Savings 
are similar for voice calls. 
International calls can be 
made over the internet far 
the price of a local call 
This may be heartwarming 
for phone users but is caus- 
ing unease among telecoms 
companies in Asia, where 
internet telephony is 
starting to catch on. Like 
“call back" services, internet 
telephony may force Asian 
telecoms operators to cut 
international phone rates. 

This could damp already 
modest profit outlooks for 
operators in the region. “If 
internet telephony takes off, 
there will be an acceleration 
in the rate at which Asian 
telecoms companies rebal- 
ance tariffs, ” said Mr Neil 
Juggins, Asia Telecoms ana- 
lyst at Paribas Capital Mar- 
kets in Singapore. 

Making phone calls over 
the internet has for some 
time been seen as an imper- 
fect technology. The voice 
has to be digitised and pack- 
aged to traverse the internet; 
the process often makes the 
voice sound tinny and. intro- 
duces an annoying time lag 
into conversations. Recent 
advances are e liminating 
both defects. 

Dialogic, a US company, 

says sales grew 40 per cent 


in Asia last year to contrib- 
ute $30m of the company’s 
total f213m revenue. The 
company has recently set up 
offices in Bangalore, Beijing, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Syd- 
ney and Tokyo. 

It costs about $2,000 per 
line to install software and a 
gateway which allows users 
to conduct internet tele- 
phony. said Mr Howard 
Bubb, Dialogic’s president 
and chief executive officer. 

There are two main types 
of customer telecoms opera- 
tors looking to offset falling 
m a rgins by charging custom- 
ers the going international 


dia, aims to circumvent this 
with InfoTalk, a product it 
plans to launch in the city 
state by October. 

InfoTalk is a box (no com- 
puter is required) attached 
to a regular phone. Users 
must press a # sign after 
dialling a number, but apart 
from that, the procedure is 
the same as using a regular 
telephone, said Mr Urn Jew 
Tim, director of sales at 
Innomedia. This “grand- 
mother-proof” (user-friendly) 
product was aimed at the 
retail market and would sell 
for US$300 a box. 

Such technology is not 


Examples from the devel- 
oped world show how vul- 
nerable phone companies 
can be. KDD, Japan’s inter- 
national operator, could lose 
as much as 12 per cent of its 
voice telephony to the inter- 
net by 2001; Deutsche Tele- 
kom could lose 6-7 per cent, 
a study by UK consultants, 
Tarifica, shows. 

The task of “rebalancing” 
- raising local phone rates 
to offset failing international 
tariffs - is fraught with diffi- 
culties. Many Asian govern- 
ments take pride in keeping 
local rates low and have 
hoped rebalancing could be 


‘This is new technology. We cannot reject it. 
We have to face it and be ready to face it 3 


rates for a service which 
costs next to nothing, and 
corporations aiming to cut 
business costs. 

While telecoms companies 
generally require lots of 
equipment - enough to dedi- 
cate 100,000 lines to internet 
telephony - corporate cus- 
tomers usually need much 
less, Mr Bubb added. His 
company was in sales talks 
with many of Asia's tele- 
coms operators. 

To work Dialogic’s system, 
both parties have to know in 
advance when a call is com- 
ing in order to switch on 
computers and prepare 
phone links. But a Small Sin- 
gaporean com p any, Innome- 


expected to capture a signifi- 
cant market share for at 
least a year or two in Asia, 
but its implications are con- 
tributing to gloomy earnings 
forecasts for many a former 
telephone monopoly. 

By and large, Asian tele- 
coms markets have deregu- 
lated more slowly than those 
in the west and tariffs are 
highe r . Formerly monopolis- 
tic operators have in many 
cases planned a gradual 
transition to full competi- 
tion, allowing them to con- 
tinue reaping handsome 

margins meanwhile. 

But new technology is 
playing havoc with their lib- 
eralisation plans. 


achieved gradually. 

Some governments have 
begun to respond with regu- 
lations. Singapore, vigor- 
ously promoting internet 
use, has ruled internet tele- 
phony equipment may be 
sold but not advertised. 

. An executive with China 
Telecom. C hina ’s giant oper- 
ator, said regulators were 
studying the new technol- 
ogy. “This poses some threat 
to our traditional business, 
so we need to study it But 
anyway, Internet telephony 
is not easy to control. There 
are more than 100 ISPs 
(internet service providers) 
in China.” 

Mr Nurhandayanto, senior 


manager of engineering and 
marketing support for Indon- 
esia's Satelindo, said: “This 
is new technology. We can- 
not reject it. We have to face 
it and be ready to face it" 

One response to the loss of 
international voice traffic by 
operators in the west, said 
Mr Bubb, had been to raise 
the rent internet service pro- 
viders pay for leasing lines 
from telecoms groups. 

But such tactics may ulti- 
mately be futile. Some think 
the internet has the poten- 
tial to move from the periph- 
ery of telecoms to the main- 
stream. It is possible that in 
the future, telecoms will 
merely be one part of the 
internet’s capabilities. 

"Given the significance of 
internet as the emerging 
communications main- 
stream. (open tors) need to 
watch out for becoming vul- 
nerable because of their 
weak internet position,” said 
Mr Petri Poyhonen, 
vice-president of wireless 
date server systems at Nokia 
Telecommunications. 

The convergence of tele- 
coms and the internet under- 
scores what Mr Frank 
Blount, chief executive offi- 
cer of Telstra, the Australian 
telecoms giant, predicts will 
be an inrrp-agirtg n umb er of 
tie-ups between telecoms 
operators, computer firms, 
software designers and 
media companies. Eventu- 
ally, it may be difficult to 
distinguish between them, j 


Italy’s tool industry looks to Romania 


By Peter Marsh 

The Italian machine tool industry 
has set up a consortium to buy low- 
cost parts from Romania - a further 
sign of increasing trade in engineer- 
ing components between western 
Europe and the former communist 
bloc. 

Tbe partnership has been set up 
by the Italian machine tool trade 
association (Ucimu) on behalf of 
about 35 machine tool makers in 
Italy, Europe’s second biggest sup- 
plier after Germany. The association 
is also looking at the possibility of 
using the consortium to take a con- 
trolling stake in the three Romanian 
companies with which it has set up 
a partnership. 


The links underline how compa- 
nies in western Europe can use trade 
with the former communist nations 
to boost their own competitiveness. 

According to Ucimu. components 
such as metal castings can be 
bought from Romania for roughly a 
third less than tbe mice in western 
Europe, helping to reduce overall 
machine tool manufacturing costs. 

In the past year, the association 
has bought some L6bn ($3£m) worth 
of parts from three PrawanfaTi engi- 
neering companies with which it has 
formed a partnership. 

Mr Alfredo Mariotti, Ucimu direc- 
tor-general, said that in the 
next year he expected the figure to 
double. 

The purchases are mainly of 


uncomplicated, "low-tech" parts and 
are a relatively small part of the 
L6.400bn a year sales of the Italian 
machine tool industry, which encom- 
passes some 500 companies. The sup- 
ply deal adds to evidence that pur- 
chases from eastern Europe are 
becoming a bigger part of western 
engineering companies' manufactur- 
ing strategies. 

A survey by the German machine 
and plant building association 
(VDMA) showed purchases of puts 
by German engineering companies 
from eastern Europe were running 
at nearly DM2bn (S1.15bn) a year, up 
from almost nothing in 1990. 

Ucimu began establishing contacts 
with Rnmani? after iwtriaiiy examin- 
ing the Czech Republic as a potential 


supply base. Because of strong links 
in recent years between Cteech and 
German manufacturing businesses, 
the prices of Czech parts bad risen 
to the point where it was unattrac- 
tive for Italian companies to buy 
them. 

A series of supply pacts with Ger- 
man companies, in which in some 
cases the German businesses had 
taken stakes in Czech companies, 
meant that prices of Czech parts 
rose close to German levels and were 
now only 10-15 per cent less than 
Italian ones, Mr Mariotti said. 

The Italian machine tool builders 
in the purchasing consortium 
include Gildemeister Italiana. 
Mobara, Rambaudi Industrials, Ger- 
ard! and Streparava. 


Brussels 
worried 
by law 
on Burma 

By Nea Bucfdey in Brussels 
and Agencies 

The European Commission 
said yesterday its complaint 
to the World Trade Organi- 
sation about a Massachu- 
setts law barring procure- 
ment from companies 
trading with Burma 
reflected concern that sev- 
eral US states were prepar- 
ing potentially extra-territo- 
rial laws. 

Sir Leon Brittan, Euro- 
pean Union trade commis- 
sioner, wrote late last weds 
to Ms Charlene Barshefsky, 
US trade representative, 
before filing the complaint 
in Geneva on Friday. 

The move signals Euro- 
pean disquiet that a number 
of US states, apparently tak- 
ing their cue from federal 
laws such as the Helms-Bur- 
ton Act on trade with Cuba 
and D’ Amato legislation on 
Iran and Libya, were draw- 
ing np laws affecting foreign 
and US companies. 

The Massachusetts state 
law bans government pro- 
curements from IS or over- 
seas companies with inter- 
ests in Burma. The EU says 
while It is concerned about 
Burmese human rights, such 
laws must not be extended 
to non-US groups, and can 
hinder attempts to bring 
about democratic reforms. 

The Commission issued 
the complaint under the 
WTO Government Procure- 
ment Agreement, designed 
to prevent procurement 
decisions being based on 
political factors. The com- 
plaint is under Article 22, 
allowing for preliminary 
talks before formal consulta- 
tions, rather than under 
Article 21, which might lead 
sooner to a disputes panel. 

“We greatly appreciate 
efforts by the federal admin- 
istration to amend the [Mas- 
sachusetts] law,” a Commis- 
sion spokesman said. “But 
we are also leaving the door 
opoi for the administration 
to make more efforts. What 
we are trying to do is to nip 
a rather nasty trend in the 
bud.” Ms Barshefsky said at 
the weekend she regretted 
the EU move. 



WORLD TRADE NEWS DIGEST 

IT group in 
standards deal 

A group of 11 leading information technology companies 
in the US. Japan and Europe have agreed to adopt 
common standards for mobile network computers to 
support the growth of a new market for pocket-sized 
communicators. 

The consortium members include Network Computer, a 
subsidiary of Oracle, the US-based network computer 
pioneer; Fujitsu. Hitachi, Mitsubishi Electric and Toshiba 
of Japan, IBM and Apple of the US. as well as Netscape 
Communications, Sun Microsystems. Lotus Development 
and Nokia, the European cellular phone maker. 

New products based on the standards will enable users 
to log on to corporate networks, access the internet and 
use e-mail Toshiba and Hitachi plan to launch products 
using the new specifications in the autumn, while most of 
the othere expect to launch products within a year 
or two. ’■ Michiffo Nakamoto . Tokyo 

Microsoft and Oracle dash. Page 19 

Natsteel in mill link-up 

A joint venture between Natsteel, the Singapore 
steelmaker, and companies controlled by Mr Benjamin 
Yao, the Filiplno-Chinese businessman, wifi open a 2.26bn 
pesos ($86m) steel rolling mill north of Manila, the 
Philippine government's Board of Investments (BOD has 
announced. 

Steel Asia Manufacturing plans to open a plant in 
Bulacan province with an initial capacity of 200,000 
tonnes in October. This will rise to at least 500.000 tonnes 
during its fifth year of operation. The steel mill will use 
the continuous horizontal and vertical rolling technology 
and will import raw materials from Eastern Europe. 

South America and Australia. The steel products will be 
sold in the local market 

The new group will be majority owned by Mr Yao’s 
Peninsula Steel Manufacturing and Inland Metal 
Manufacturing. Justin Marazzi Manila 

Power plant plan for China 

Three Singaporean partners have teamed up with a 
Chinese consortium to build a US$560m power plant in 
China's Anhui province. 

The move comes as foreign companies are more hopeful 
of clinching deals following the success of China’s 
build-opera te-transfer power project Laibin B, a FFr3bn i 
($510m) plant being developed by GEC-Alsthom and 
Electridte de France, the French utility. The Singapore 
consortium, Singapore Power, United Engineers and the 
Government of Singapore Investment Corp, will take a 49 
per cent stake in the project Four Chinese companies will 
hold the remaining 51 per cent Louise Lucas. Hang Kong 

Indonesia delays trade details 

The Indonesian government has delayed until next month 
the announcement of its annual trade deregulation 
package, which is expected to contain redactions In tariffs 
and administrative red tape. The minister for production 
and distribution, Mr Hartarto, said the package would not 
be announced until July despite the usual procedure of 
unveiling measures aimed at bolstering economic growth 
a month before donor countries meet to decide on aid to 
Indonesia. The Consultative Group on Indonesia (CGI), a 
group of donor nations and financial institutions 
headed by the World Bank, is due to convene in Tokyo 
on July 16. BSanuela Scaragosa. Jakarta 
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Every revolution needs a leader. 


In corporate computing today, there is a revolution in full swing: an overwhelming movement 
to open standards- based computing. On June 23, the new leader of that revolution was created. 

Compaq, the world leader in personal computers and PC servers, agreed to merge with 
Tandem, the unquestioned leader in NonStop® transaction -intensive systems. With Tandem, Compaq 
will become the leader in enterprise computing solutions. 

Together, we offer the most comprehensive array of products and solutions in the industry, 
from hand-held communications devices to the NonStop Himalaya® range of massively parallel 
commercial systems, all backed with world class service and support. 

Even more important, this capability is built upon an unmatched philosophy in the computer 
industry: a 100% commitment to driving towards open standards by accelerating the adoption 
of Windows NT® in the enterprise. 

Open standards provide you with the widest possible choice of solutions, at ever lower cost. 
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Vietnam’s leaders ready to step down 


By Jeremy Grant 
In Ho CM Minh City 

Two of Vietnam's top three ageing 
communist leaders have indicated 
they will relinquish their jobs in 
about three months, ending a lead- 
ership succession stalemate that 
has all but frozen economic 
reforms for almost a year. 

Diplomats said- the decision may 
not produce significant changes in 
economic policy as the two were 
expected to stay in the ruling 18- 
member politburo to oversee tran- 
sition to a younger generation. 


That could act as a drag on 
reform in spite of calls from the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the World Ban* for swift action to 
tackle Vietnam’s crippled banking 
system and to reform loss-making 
state enterprises. 

“I don’t think we’re going to 
have big changes. They [the lead- 
ers] know the obstacles, what 
needs to be changed. But they are 
obsessed with stability,” said one 
European diplomat. They feel that 
if they reform too quickly, they'll 
destabilise the country.” 

The communist party yesterday 


said the general secretary, Mr Do 
Muoi. 80, President Le Dun Anfc. 76 
and Mr Vo Van Klet, the prime 
minister. 74 - the three most pow- 
erful men in Vietnam - had not 
put their names forward for re-elec- 
tion to the National Assembly, or 
parliament. 

Possible successors to the presi- 
dency include Mr Nguyen Manh 
flaw foreign minister, Nong Due 
Manh, National Assembly chair- 
man, and the defence minister, Mr 
Doan Khue. Phan Van Khai, a 
reformist deputy premier, is tipped 
as premier. 


Mr Muoi may wait until a mid- 
term communist party congress 
early next year before stepping 
down. He is seen as a unifying fig- 
ure in Vietnam's delicate balance 
between reformists, conservatives 
and the military. The other two in 
the troika are expected to leave the 
politburo with him. 

Front runner to replace Mr Muoi 
is Gen Le Kha Phieu. a East-rising 
conservative figure who reflects 
the growing power of the military. 

Government decision-making has 
been all but paralysed since before 
a landmark communist party con- 


gress in July last year, when file 
troika decided to stay in office 
after foiling to agree on successors. 
That saw economic reforms and 
decision-making in the bureau- 
cracy slow down, stalling crucial 
large-scale infrastructure projects. 

The old guard may now have 
found a formula that suits Viet- 
nam's gradualist, Confucian 
approach to political change. But 
many economists say urgent action 
is needed to avert a fiscal crunch 
and that the leadership’s apparent 
inability to anticipate problems is a 
considerable weakness. 


Trend to coalition rule adds to 
importance of president’s role 

‘Untouchable’ 
goes to the 
top in India 


By Khozem Merchant 
In New Delhi 

It has taken 50 years but 
India Is finally poised to 
elect its first president from 
the “untouchables", the low- 
caste community embraced 
by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nominations closed for the 
country's highest office yes- 
terday. -Though the field 
includes the abrasive for m e r 
chief election commissioner, 
Mr T.N. Seshan, it now 
appears a formality that Mr 
K.R. Narayanan, a Dalit 
(oppressed) born into the 
lowest of the so-called sched- 
uled castes, will be elected 
by an electoral college of 
MPs next month. 

Mr Narayanan, now vice 
president, is the consensus 
candidate of the ruling 
United Front, Congress 
party and the Hindu revival- 
ist BJP. That will ensure his 
passage to the Rasbtrapati 
Bhavan. the imperial palace 
vacated by the last British 
viceroy half a century ago. 
and since occupied by 10 
Indian presidents. 

“In this special year for 
India, there is huge symbol- 
ism in electing someone 
from the scheduled caste, 
who make up . about 75 per 
'.crajt of our. population.. It’s 
like an Afro-American 
becoming president of the 
US,” said Mr Ashfeh Nandy, 
a New Delhi political ana- 
lyst 

The office of the presi- 
dency has been brought into 
sharp focus over the past 14 
months of political turmoU 
Durizjg this time, Mr Shan- 
kar Dayal Sharma, who as 
president is empowered by 
the constitution to appoint 
and dismiss a. government, 
has sworn in three new 
prime ministers. In India ’s 
new era of coalition politics, 
the president has emerged as 
a powerful king maker. 

“The president has 
assumed a role Ear greater 
than ever,” says Prof Zoya 
Hassan of Jawaharal Nehru 
University. “President 
Sharma has restored the 
respect of the office. He hap- 
pens to be a constitutional 
expert who has acted with 


dignity and independence 
during a delicate period.” 

The most delicate point 
was perhaps last year when 
President Sharma, asked the 
BJP, the biggest single party 
in elections in April last 
year, to form its first govern- 
ment. 

By doing so, he squared a 
difficult circle: he observed 
propriety by inviting the 
largest party to form a gov- 
ernment; he watched it col- 
lapse. as he knew it would, 
after it failed to win the con- 
fidence of parliament; and he 
silenced critics who believed 
the Congress-appointed pres- 
ident would never counte- 
nance a governing party that 
was the antithesis of India's 
secular tradition. 

The enhanced stature of 
the presidency follows the 
broader collapse of the cen- 
trifugal forces that have 
dominated politics since 
independence. 'At its core 
was the now decaying Con- 
gress party and its control- 
ling Nehru dynasty. What 
has emerged is a kaleides- 
cope of parties representing 
sectional, caste, regional or 
single-issue interests. 

The composition of the 
United Front government, 
which brings together com- 
munists, -capitalists and sec-, 
ularisfs. Illustrates fife trend 
towards coalitions. 

It all makes lor a central 
government more vulnerable 
to abort-term alliance-build- 
ing of the kind that brought 
down the UF’s Mr HJD. Deve 
Gowda as prime minister 
last year. The presidency has 
emerged along with the judi- 
ciary as one of the few insti- 
tutions able to check the 
excess of the executive, leg- 
islature and bureaucracy. 

The presidency was once 
devalued. . . But the Job has 
evolved. Today it is not just 
an exalted office standing 
over all else as it was after 
independence; it is now one 
of several institutions that 
are real checks on the sys- 
tem and that reflects our 
new political realities,” says 
Mr Nandy. 

India Survey, Separate 
Sections; Editorial Com- 
ment, Page 19 
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HK property 
bubble gets 
ever bigger 


Hong Kong: homes Sn short supply 



HONG KONG 

Julyl 1887 


Pearl 
Oriental, the 
Hong Song 
property 
developer, 
recently 
turned down 
an offer ■ of 
HK$9 00m 
(US$H6m) far 
Genesis, a 
luxury house 
on the island’s Victoria 
Peak. A price of HK$33,000 
per square foot was not 
enough. Pearl's chairman, 
Mr Wong Swan, said. 

Across the harbour in 
eastern Kowloon, Mr Cha, a 
bank executive, has Ins eye 
on something more modest. 
But the 500' square foot 
apartment will still cost 
EK$3.4m, almost 50 per cent 
more than it did two years 
ago. The 30 per cent deposit 
needed will take him more 
than five years of saving. 

Even in land-scarce Hong 
Kong, long used to pricey 
property, these stuns axe 
raising anxieties. As the ter- 
ritory prepares for its return 
to nhhia next week they are 
also raising a dilemma : for 
the incoming administra- 
tion. “The housing crisis is 
at boiling point", says Ms 
Christine Loh, a legislator 
and founder of the Citizen's 
party. “Market mechanisms 
are not working.” 

Mr Tong Chee-hwa, Hong 


importance of property to 
Hong Kong’s economy, that 
tough measures could also 
prove damag in g . 

Dr Lo Ka-shui, managing 
director of Great Eagle, the 
developer, and head of the 
Beal Estate Developers' 
Association, estimates that 
the sector accounts for about 
25 per cent of economic out- 
put. Ten of the territory’s 
twelve 12 biggest companies 
receive a large chunk of 
their profits from real estate, 
while property groups 
account 'for more than 40 per 
cent of the stockmarket capi- 
talisation. 

Attention has focused on a 
rise In real-estate specula- 
tion. “Speculation has 
returned -with a vengeance,” 
says Mr Michael Green, 
property analyst at Salomon 
Bros. A recent sale at the 
villa Es planade development 
drew 30.400 applicants for 
160 units, with many seeking 
to Xe-sell apartments. 

Speculation is a real con- 
cern. But the roots of the 
problem run much deeper. 
New housing stock of 19,875 
apartments last year and a 
forecast 24,850 this year are 
the lowest levels in a decade, 
underlining the problem of 
inadequate supply, says Ms 
Loh. She r-iafmB this -reflects 
inadequate competition 
between “a few dominant 
players who can disrupt the 
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Kong's post-cptohial leader, * Ift^tittbetween supply .ajxd. 
has signalled that ’repairs- - dewtand". . ” ’ - ‘ • :r * ■ 
will be a tqp priority when 
he takes office next week. 


The government under my 
leadership will attach special 
concern to this," he said last 
weekend, amid expectations 
that measures will be 
unveiled as early as July 1. 

These measures will 
require careful handling. 
Failure to address structural 
problems in the sector risks 
social strains, reduced com- 
petitiveness as a regional 
business centre and a poten- 
tially destabilising economic 
bubble. But such is the 


3ffore substantial factors, 
according to the industry, 
are the government^ failure 
to release enough land for 
housing and the red-tape 
which strangles develop- 
ment applications. "It takes 
years to get approval for pro- 
jects,” says Dr Lo Ka-shui, 
managing director of Great 
Eagle, one of - Hong Kong's 
big developers. 

Mr Dominic Wong, the 
housing secretary, has 
already signalled an increase 
in land supply. Mr. Green at 
Salomons believes Mr Leung 


Chun-ying, the head of Mr 
Tung’s task-force, might also 
propose ihe acceleration of 
land reclamation projects 
and an increase In plot 
ratios - the size of buildings 
allowed on a given site. 

Raising supply, however, 
takes time. “We will proba- 
bly see an increase in the 
number of apartments com- 
ing on, the. market to 26£00 

or 27,0Qft-per year over*tfae 
next few years," says Mr 
Faulkner. “But that won't be 
enough to make up the 
shortfalL" He believes resi- 
dential prices could continue 
to see strong increases after 
a predicted rise of 29-25 per 
cent this year. 

Faced -with the delay in 
supply-side measures. Mr 
Leung has signalled a tough 
stance in curbing price rises. 
But effective options are lim- 
ited. “If you increase limits 
on mortgage lending then 
you hit first time buyers," 
says Mr Faulkner. “Credit 


tightening is of little use, 
since many of the specula- 
tors have made enough 
money to pay cash.” 

Fiscal options - such as a 
capital gains tax - have 
come under fire from the 
property developers. Other 
possibilities include adminis- 
trative steps to prevent the 
rapid re-sale of properties 
and, in the longer term, the 
use- of land heae the Chinese 
bonier or even in neighbour- 
ing Guangdong province. 

In the short term, there 
are no easy solutions. But 
pressures are growing. 

“It would be wise for the 
government to prevent a 
bubble from developing, the 
alternative may be a burst 
bubble farther down the 
track,” says Mr Green at 
Salomons. Should that hap- 
pen, he argues, it could take 
years of financial restructur- 
ing to rebuild confidence. 

John Ridding 
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More time for 
Thai reforms 

Thai financial authorities yesterday Played a plan w 
issue five royal decrees aimed at unpwing liquidity id 
the financial sector, helping ailing prnerty developers 
and making permanent recent restrictons on curroncj 
trading. Government officials said tha Mr Thanong 
Bidaya. the new finance minister, hadisked for more 
time to review the measures, drawn ujbv the central 
bank in collaboration with former finace minister. Mr 
Amnuay Viravan, because he would ulmately be 
responsible for implementing them. c . . 

The decrees would spell out trading lulls oa the baht, 
simplify rules for the mergers of firwiw comparers. gram 
exceptions to foreign ownership limits, rovide guidelines 
for the securitisation of assets and estatish an 
organisation to buy mortgages from fiwtcial institutions. 
Government officials said that in addltio to Mr 
Than mag's request to review the measure. there was 
disagreement within the six- party coalitin ova- details. 
They said they hoped the measures woul> be ready for 
cabinet decision next week. Ted Rrdackm. Bangkok 

Indian politician charged 

Mr Lai oo Prasad Yadav, president of the unata Dal party 
of India’s prime minister. Mr I.K. Gufral. -as yesterday 
charged on several counts of conspiracy L an animal 
fodder scandal. The indictment of India's lost 
charismatic politician is a severe embarrasment to the 
Janata Dal. which is the largest member c the ruling 
United Front coalition. Several UF leadentwve urged Mr 
Yadav to step down from his post as chief oinister of 
Bihar, but he has refused, saying he “\vouI rather hang 
than step down”. 

Mr Yadav commands huge support amog the rural 
lower caste poor in Bihar and beyond. Tha has given him 
immense power in Delhi, where the constitency of the 
rural poor is powerful. Khozem Mercmt. *Yeir Delhi 

Indonesian defeat accoted 

Indonesia's minority Moslem-oriented Unit* 

Development Party (PPP) has endorsed the weeping 
victory of the ruling Golkar party in last math’s general 
elections despite the PPP’s accusations of wlespread 
polling irregularities. The final and official ection 
results announced yesterday showed Golkarecured 325 
of the 425 elected seats in parliament in its bgest ever 
win. Mr t-cmaii Hasan Metareum, PPP chairtuu said 
approving the results was “a very hard choicto make” 
but added that It was done with the “imerestnd fete of 
the nation” in mind. 

Meanwhile, the foction-riddled Indonesian braocmtic 
Party, which lost support after the 
government-engineered removal of its leader, ts 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, last year, secured thextra seat 
needed to ensure that it met minimum represttation 
requirements in parliament. . Manuela Sanagu, Jakarta 

Philippine investment hijher 

The level of new investment in the Philippines ached an 
estimated 27ibn pesos (SlObnl in the first five nnths. IS 
per cent higher than the official target, accordir to 
figures released by the Board of Investments (Bl). The 
BOI. the principal government agency to grant vestors 
incentives, said the better than expected figureshowed 
the government’s policy of economic liberalisatii and 
exports promotion “underscored the Philippines 
attraction to foreign capital”. 

Its investment target for the full year is SOObn isos to 
550bn pesos. Justin Maros-Manila 

‘Mistakes’ of Vietnam wa- 

Hanoi and Washington could have ended the Vietun 
war much sooner had they not both been “serious- 
mistaken" about each other’s motives and intentits, Mr 
Robert McNamara, former US defence secretary, sd 
yesterday. “These basic misperceptions, in my opixm. 
prevented each side from moving to terminate the inflict 
at several different points between i960 and 1968," j said 
at the end of a four-day conference in Hanoi. “Had e in 
the US recognised that, we would have had a very 
different outcome." 

Mr McNamara said that in his opinion the US hac 
misjudged the degree to which Hanoi had been wil% to 
sacrifice human lives to achieve its goal of a unifiednd 
independent Vietnam. Reuter, 'anoi 


Jakarta likely 
to merge 
state banks 


By Manuela Saragosa 
in Jakarta 

President Suharto’s approval 
of a plan to merge several 
state banks Is expected to 
guide Indonesia's overcrow- 
ded banking sector along an 
irreversible course of consol- 
idation and pave the way for 
further privatisations. 

Mr Martie Muhammad, 
minister of finance, said 
President Suharto had 
approved a plan of the 
finance ministry and central 
bank that might involve 
merging the seven state- 


Dennis de Tray, director of 
the World Bank in Indon- 
esia. 

In the aftermath. of finan- 
cial deregulation in -1988, the 
number of Indonesian hanks 
mushroomed. There are now 
239 private banks, making 
effective supervision difficult 
for Bank Indonesia, the cen- 
tral bank. Attempts have 
been made over the past few 
years to encourage consoli- 
dation but few mergers have 
taken place. 

However, private banks 
are expected to mirror con- 
solidation In the state bank- 


owned banks into four but - mg sector not only to Secure 
he did not give a timetable; economies of scale and' mar- 


“What we should work on 
now are only technical prob- 
lems such- as whether we- 
will just merge those banks 
or. have-' some of ' them, 
become subsidiaries of oth- 
ers, "he said. 

The move is expected to 
improve the level of trans- 
parency of state banks as 
loan portfolios come under 
increased scrutiny to facili- 
tate planned privatisations. 

State banks have been sad- 
dled with high levds of prob- 
lem loans and their manage- 
ment has been characterised 
by relatively poor disclosure. 
Classified credit at state 
banks amounted to 13.4 per 
cent of total outstanding 
loans at the end of last year 
compared with 4 J3 per cent 
at private banks. 

“We are happy to hear the 
government talk about merg- 
ers. It suggests a rethink of 
the role of the state banking 
system, which grew up when 
there was a minim*] private 
banking sector," said Mr 


ket share but also .to prepare 
for liberalisation of financial 
services early next century. 

“Quite a lot of these banks 
have a relatively short life, 
expectancy in terms of being 
independent They are mak- 
ing themselves more. trans- 
parent and preparing them-, 
selves to be bought out,* 
said Mr William Keeling, a 
representative for Dresdner 
Ktemwort Benson in Jak- 
arta. 

The plan to merge state 
banks comes after Bank 
Negara Indonesia raised 
almost Rpl.OOObn ($41 0m) in 
a partial privatisation last 
year and amid expectations 
that Bank Bakyat Indonesia, 
another state-owned bank, 
will go public by 1999. 

Under the proposed merg- 
ers, it is projected that Bank 
Negara Indonesia would join 
Bank Tabungan Negara, a 
state bank which is active in 
mortgage financing, while 
Bank Rakyat Indonesia 
would remain intact. 
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January 1997 . 

43£ 

-14 J3 

n.a. 

12105 

66.7 

28.4 

52 

6.6 

142.63 

1662 

342 

2.8 

-5.0 

1.9414 

125. 

February 

46.9 

-13-5 

n.a. 

1.1587 

682 

272 

4.1 

4.1 

142.52 

1622 

36.4 

02 

-0.7 

13412 

124.: 

March 

50.8 

-10 J3 

njL 

1.1447 

692 

272 

42 

34 

14032 

163.7 

382 

8.7 

12 

13418 

124.1 

April 

512 

-117 

na. 

1.1401 

70.4 

33.8 

7.1 

7.1 

14323 

1602 
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1966 

12T.1 

0.0 

3.0 

6.7946 

102.7 

99.4 

-23 

-1.4 

1461.6 

1014 

108.3 

-143 

-13 

0.6708 

91.1 

1987 

1282 

-43 

-3.7 

63266 

102.7 

101.0 

-7.7 

-2.1 

14943 

101.1 

112.3 

-164 

-6.8 

0.7047 

89.3 

1968 . 

1413 

—4.7 

-3 A 

73354 

100.6 

108.3 

-8.9 

-8.0 

16362 

97.7 

1202 

-323 

-243 

02643 


1989 

.1623 

-33 

-32 

7.0169 

99.6 

127.B 

-11.3 

-173 

15092 

98.0 

137.0 

-36.7 

-333 

0.6728 


1990 

170.1 

-73 

-12 

63202 

1032 

133.6 

-93 

-1&0 

15232 

100.1 

1422 

-263 

-262 

0.7150 

89.8 

1991 

1754 

-42 

-43 

63643 

102.1 

1373 

-103 

-17.7 

1531.3 

98.7 

147.7 

-14.7 

-114 

0.7002 


1992 

1822 

43 

29 

62420 

105.4 

1373 

-8.0 

-213 

15912 

95.6 

1452 

-173 

-132 

0.7359 

87.1 

1999 

1792 

133 

32 

S.6281 

109.1 

1443 

18.1 

9.7 

1838.7 

902 

156.0 

-173 

-133 

0.7700 

79.9 

1994 . 

1962 

123 

5.4 

626 59 

110.1 

161.4 

18.8 

13.1 

1906.6 

773 

174.1 

-14.0 

-3.1 

0.7736 


1996 

222.1 

15.0 

8.4 

6.4460 

1134 

181.0 

213 

21.7 

2106.4 

694 

1662 

-14.1 

-43 

0.8190 


1096 

230.6 

17.0 

162 

6.4068 

113.3 

200,3 

353 

33.5 

1932.1 

752 

2082 

-152 

-0.0 

0.8028 

r.5 

2nd qtr.1996 

583 

32 

22 

63772 

113.4 

512 

9.8 

8.9 

19223 

75.9 

512 

-3.7 

0.9 

0.8113 

7J.1 

3rd qtr.1996 

583 

5.1 

43 

6.4242 

1132 

472 

112 

11.4 

19184 

76.7 

51.4 

-3.5 

-0.4 

0.6113 


4th qtr.1996 

58-3 

4.0 

42 

6.4376 

112.5 

53.4 

92 

82 

18112 

773 

543 

-3.4 

1.1 

0.7670 

82.1 

let qtr.1997 

583 

4.9 

72 

62517 

1103 

472 

5.1 

-7.1 

1917.8 

77.0 

584 

-2.9 


0.7188 

E73 

May 1996 

193 

13 

12 

63707 

113.3 

1B.1 

33 

32 

19122 

782 

17.3 

-1.1 

flA 

0.8106 

36,0 

June 

18.5 

1.5 

0.1 

6.4121 

1133 

17.4 

3.7 

3.4 

19092 

762 

17.1 

-1.1 

n. 0 . 

0.8031 

772 


19.1 

1.6 

12 

63965 

113.7 

19.7 

63 

62 

1918.1 

763 

17.3 

-1.4 


02085 



19.6 

2.1 

0.6 

8.4231 

1133 

11.9 

32 

32 

1923.8 

78.4 

182 

-03 

ruL 

02185 

■6.1 


193 

1 A 

2.7 

6.4532 

112.8 

163 

1,4 

02 

19132 

773 

173 

-1.4 

n.a. 

0.8070 

77.4 


10.7 

12 

23 

8.4770 

1122 

19.1 

43 

4.0 

1911.4 

77.5 

182 

-02 

ru. 

0.7904 

79.4 


18.7 

1.0 

13 

6.5001 

112.6 

17.1 

33 

0.0 

1922.6 

772 

18.0 

-13 

aa. 

0.7642 

82.6 

December 

193 

13 

12 

62156 

1113 

17 2 

22 

12 

1809.5 

78-1 

18.7 

-1.1 

aa. 

0.7465 

84.4 


103 

1.8 

32 

6.5512 

1112 

143 

03 

-3.0 

1896.7 

78 2 

19.8 

-02 

riA 

0.7298 

88 3 

February 

192 

1.7 

23 

62539 

110.6 

163 

13 

-13 

19182 

78.8 

102 

-1.1 

n.a 

0.7132 

872 


19.9 

1.5 

1.4 

62502 

110.7 

163 

23 

-13 

19372 

753 

19.1 

-0.9 

na. 

0.7127 

87.5 

April 




62715 

110.3 



1.1 

1931-6 

76.3 



aa. 

0.0097 

884 


Dim to a* IntroduOfan of the Sfagfe Marital. EC countries are cunwtfly changing to a new system of con*dtng trade statistics. AD trade flgurw ora eeteorcriV Mjugad. axe* tor 
Vie Ratal series ind the Gwman cunent account Imports can be oartvaa by subtracting tha vefcft trado tottnea Cram exports. Export and Import data are catcutnad on bw^jq 
( baa on board) basts, except far German and ItaOsn imparts wtricn use mo OF method (inducing carriage. Insurance! and durge& German data up to and including una 
i960, shown to tafes. rater to ttw famM West Germany. Toe numwat aHttbw exchange rates are period averages el Bark trt Entfand trad e 'w JgKa ct Wcae. Data WaoW by 
Datastream and WEFA from ratfcixri government and central bar* Sftitcaa. 
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NEWS: THE AMERICAS 


all Sleet worries loopholes may spur Congress to demand tougher terms JVledici blitz Oil 

Share prices fall on tobacco deal fears China MFN 

Dii DlohaiW TniauJ i— u Ul u m. ..... 


By Richard TomkH rn New York 

US tobacco stockiok a drubbing 
yesterday as invelra worried tha t 
Congress would emand tougher 
terms for the ifustry’s $368 bn 
settlement wij anti-tobacco 
lawyers. I 

But Wall Stres cool reaction 
for the deal cqd also be good 
news for those Jbo hammered It 
out because USegislatora would 
have been mi* less likely to 
approve an agement that sent 
tobacco stocks pring. 

In early tradi/ yesterday. Philip 


Morris's shares were down 81, or 2 
per cent, at $44%. and RJR 
Nabisco’s were down $'4, or 15 per 
cent, at $34. In London, shares in 
Britain's BAT Industries, parent of' 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco, 
tumbled 2l'/ap. or 3% per cent, to 
5B7Vip. 

Legislators and public health 
advocates harbour deep suspicions ■ 
that the deal will benefit the 
tobacco industry instead of 
pu nish i n g it. Those fears were 
reinforced yesterday as it emerged 
that loopholes in tbe 68- page 
agreement would limit the rfan^p» 


to tobacco companies’ profits. 

One element of tbe deal requires 
the tobacco industry to pay out up 
to $2bn a year if it feifc to cut 
teenage smoking by 30 per cent in 
five years and 60 per cent in 10 
yearn - but these payments could 
he reduced by 75 per cent if the 
industry showed it had “pursued 
an reasonably available measures” 
to reach the goals. 

The text also shows that from 
the first year of the agreement, any 
percentage decreases in the 
number of adult smokers in the US 
will result in matching percentage 


decreases in the industry's annual 
payments into the settlement fluid. 
These start at $85fan and rise to 
$i5bh in tbe fifth year. 

This means that those who stand 
to benefit from the industry ' 
payout, including states with 
claims against the industry and'- 
plaintiffs included In action 
lawsuits, will only get tbe full 
amount if people continue to 
smoke at present levels. 

Meanwhile, legislators and 
public health advocates are 
concerned ■ about the conditions 
attached to the Food and Drug 


Administration's right to reduce, 
and eventually eliminate, the 
addictive nicotine content of 
cigarettes. 

. Tbe agreement says the FDA can 
only reduce nicotine levels if it can 
show that this will not create a 
"significant demand for 
contraband", a hurdle that may be 
difficult for the agency to 
overcome. 

■ Senator Ron Wyden, Oregon 
Democrat, said yesterday; "We 
need to toughen this deal. There’s 
going to be some major rewriting 
on this agreement." 


Whitewater 


By Path Wokfrlr In Washington 

Tbs Supreme jurt yesterday dealt 
the White Hoe another political 
setback, rnli] that government 
lawyers musvand over notes of 
conversationsith the First Lady. 
Ms Hillary Jiinton, about the 
Whitewater Jjmcial scandal. 

The Whilatouse had tried to 
withhold th dotes from a federal 
grand jury instigating the White- 
water affaiiarguing that they 
were protecp by attorney -client 
privilege. Tf Court rejected this 
argument, af let stand an appeals 
court raltnepat the notes must be 


surrendered to the grand jury. 

It was the second time in a 
month that the justices had handed 
down a ruling against the White 
House. Last month tbe Court ruled 
that President BID din ton could 
not claim immunity against prose- 
cution in the Paula Janes sexual 
harassment case. Yesterday’s rul- 
ing will again stir up public debate 
over whether the First Lady might 
face an indictment on Whitewater- 
related charges. 

At issue in yesterday's decision 
were conversations between the 
first Lady and White House law- 
yers and her private attorneys 


about her role in Whitewater, the 
failed Arkansas real estate ven- 
ture. 

It was part of a Good of Supreme 
Court decisions due to be handed 
down before the court’s term ends 
on Thursday. With as many as 10 
potentially landmark decisions due 
this week. Involving issues such as 
free speech on the internet, 
assisted suicide and gun control, 
legal experts say this term could 
prove one of the most si gnificant In 
years. 

.At a time when paralysis reigns 
on Capitol Hill, with no major leg- 
islative initiatives in the offing . the 


Court is doing more to shape US 
society than any other federal . 
institution. 

Most big decisions were stiB out- 
standing yesterday. Perhaps the 
most significant is the so-called 
“cybezpom” case, which tests the 
constitutionality of the Communi- 
cations Decency act, passed last 
year by Congress to regulate inde- 
cent words and pictures on the. 
Internet 

The court will also decide 
whether Americans have a consti- 
tutional right to assisted suicide. 
Two cases present the question of 
whether state laws prohibiting doc- 


tor-assisted suicide violate the con- 
stitution. 

There are also important separa- 
tion of powers and states' rights 
cases outstanding. Members of 
Congress are challenging the 
so-called line item veto act, which 
allows the president to strike down 
parts of legislation without sacrific- 
ing all of it. This may violate the 
separation of powers between the 
legislative and exec uti ve branches. 

It most deckle also whether the 
federal gover nm ent can force local 
law enforcement agendas to con- 
duct background checks on pro- 
spective gun purchasers. 


By Nancy Duma 
in Washington 

The former OS ambassador 
to Russia, Mr Robert 
Strauss, and a couple own- 
ing a small variety store 
have become the national 
spokesmen in a media blitz 
supp or tin g US-China trade. - 

The message contained in 
campaign advertisements 
featuring Mr Strauss on TV 
an d the couple on radio is 
that trade with China bene- 
fits US consumers. The aim 
is to convince members of 
the House, expected to vote 
today to uphold President 
Clinton's annual renewal of 
China’s Most Favoured 
Nation trade status. 

The campaign is just part 
of the unprecedented level 
of debate over tbe annual 
MFN renewal. In Washing- 
ton dozens of seminars, 
roundtables and press con- 
ferences have been devoted 
to the subject. Adding to 
that is the partic ip a t ion or 
the Family Research Coun- 
cil, a conservative Christian 
gram, which has produced 
gruesome circular letters to 
its members about China’s 
abortion policies. 

MFN supporters have 
countered with a letter from 


the Reverend Billy Graham, 
pronouncing himself "In 
favour of doing all we can to 
strengthen our relationship 
with China and Its people". 

The National Retail Feder- 
ation, running the radio 
advertisements cm news and 
talk shows around the coun- 
try. 

directly address human 
rights concerns, acknowl- 
edging: "Human rights 
Issues are Important, and 
China needs to treat its 
people better. But changing 
our normal trade status 
won’t accomplish that.'’ 

Mr Strauss Is featured in 
commercials paid for by 
Boeing. "There’s been an 
attempt to frame the debate 
as a choice between Ameri- 
can values and corporate 
profits, 1 * the company said. 
"This is not an either/or sit- 
nation. The best way to 
bring about change Is to 
engage in trade.” 

The advertising has 

helped drive the momentum 

towards MFN renewal, 
which both sides agree is 
not much in doubt. It abo 
lays tbe groundwork for per- 
manent MFN trade status, if 
China’s accession to the 
World Trade Organisation 
can be achieved next year. 
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Ctba growth 
wobbles as 
sanctions bite 

Aft J a 7.8% boost in GDP in 
199} the economy is going 
thragh a far tougher patch 


I inf ssive economic 
gr< th reported at 
ne y 8% in 1996 
enable Cuba's leaders to 
shrug tightened US eco- 
nomic actions with a defi- 
ant sn , but this year there 
is mul less to be happy 

Cubf minis ters are much 
morel reticent about 
answdig questions on the 
cqunpr’s economy's 
pettfinhnee. They admit it 
has bp squeezed since the 
start I the year by higher 
oil ai food Import prices 
and days and lower prices 
for efial exports. They say 
shortfnn credit Hows have 
also £B put under pressure 
by the March 1996 
■Helcfenrton law, which 
tigfaned the 35-yeer-old US 
. econhic embargo against 

l Infad of achieving a 
iLhopafbr increase, Cuba’s 
'.rstrafeic sugar harvest, 
whof exports account for a 
big Ice of hard currency 
earngs and also act as 
- guaftee for foreign credits, 

: will Itl short of last year's 
- 4-4naoiin.es. Delays have 
alsofeen reported in nickel 
expls, another top hard 
curacy earner. 

Of unofficial estimate 
proded by Cuban 
eco cists puts GDP growth 
int first five months at 15 
per nt 

“ is has meant a much 
ten start to the year than 
' we mid have liked,” said 
Mr Alfonso Casanova, 
dep f economy minister. 

V m pressed Cuban 
off tls reply with what 
api rs to be a carefully 
, pn tied script. Their 
• me ge is that, despite the 
; dif hit first half and 
dis minting sugar harvest, 
the jvemment believes its 
1 era al forecast for annual 
; GD growth of between 4 
- ant 3 per cent can be 
• ad red. 

“ can make this. The 
■ ecc my should be more 
;-dyi pic In the second half 
’of 6 year," Mr Osvaldo 
Ma inez, head <* f the 
ecc mic affairs committee 
of '.Cuba’s National 
.As ably, said. 

- B -Martinez and other 
' joffils argue that extra 
-grt h to. compensate for 
-tht sugar production 
..sh* fall will come from 
toism, manufacturing, 


mining and services. 
Advances are also predicted 
in cigar and fisheries 
exports. Tbe expanding 
tourist industry ha particular 
is forecast to generate new 
growth in local machinery 
and textile production. 

But some foreign business 
people and diplomats in 
Havana are sceptical about 
the Cuban economy’s 
capacity to make up the lost 
ground. They point out that 
Cuba’s GDP traditionally 
receives its biggest boost in 
the first half, which | 
concentrates most of the 1 
"high" tourist season, and 
the main food and export 
. crops. 

While they acknowledge 
that tourism and nickel 
mining . are clearly 
expanding, they question 
whether this wDl be enough 
to lift growth to the officially 
forecast levels, especially 
after a depressed sugar crop 
and a situation in which 
foreign credits are known to 
be both difficult and 
expensive for Cuba because 
r«f Helms -B urton. 

Concerns in the foreign 
business community about 
this year’s growth prospects 
are accompanied by a 
widespread perception that 
the pace of economic reform 
has slowed, especially 
compared with 1994 and 
1995, when the government 
appeared committed to a 
wide-ranging, market- 
orientated opening of the 
economy. 

Although previously- 
announced reforms such as 
the creation of a new central 
bank and free trade zones 
have gone through this year, 
recent hardline, defensive 
statements by Cuban 
policymakers, including 
some who have been 
perceived as reformers, are 
raising fears that the island 
may be closing its doors to 
change. 

Cuban ministers now 
repeat at every available 
opportunity that Cuba is net 
heading towards 

"capitalism" but merely 
"perfecting socialism" by 
seeking greater economic 
efficiency. , 

"They seem to be putting 
their heads back in the 
sand," one European 
diplomat said. 

Pascal Fletcher 


Power. 
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The utilities sector is ex p a nd i n g strongly all over die world, Even in mature ■ 
economies,; numerous opportunities are s p riggin g up with tbe liberalisation of . 
.decuidty and gas markets. The Tractebel .Group is a player to be reckoned with fai 
this global market & has all the technical, financial 'and human resources necessary to 
implement a dynamic strategy that will maximise value for investors. Indeed,- total . 
shareholder! mum has been outperforming die Belgian market and die Daiastream 
UtSides Index and over the last foe years has averaged ,17534b pin- aia»uzL* 

Bbm PWHppe BodSOO, Chief EweatiieOfllcer 
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Departing leader says he has reached understanding with Blair on ‘decommissioning’ 


Irish PM claims progress in arms talks 


By Bruce Clark in New York, 

«Hnuny Bums in London and 
agencies 

Mr John Bruton, the outgoing 
prime minister of the Republic of 
Ireland, indicated yesterday that 
he had reached an understanding 
with Mr Tony Blair, the UK prime 
minister, on how to dead with the 
issue of “decommissionmg” weap- 
ons held by paramilitary groups in 
Northern Ireland. 

RTE, the broadcasting network 
In the republic, reported that Mr 
Bruton had said his understanding 
with Mr Blair should permit “a 


Siemens 

delivers 

Heathrow 

trains 


By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

The first of 14 trains which 
will provide a 15-minute 
express service between 
Heathrow airport and cen- 
tral London was handed 
over to BAA, the airports 
operator, yesterday by Sie- 
mens, the manufacturer. 

The air-conditioned trains, 
which will travel at up to 
160kpb, have been designed 
to provide a faster linfc than 
is currently possible with 
the Underground railway 
and are expected to take 
3,000 can a day off the 
roads to Heathrow. They 
have been designed with 
extra space for air travel- 
lers ’ luggage and will have 
special passenger informa- 
tion screens. 

Two of the Heathrow 
Express trains have been 
delivered while the rest are 
either on test in Germany 
and the Czech republic or 
being built. The £50m 
(S82.5m) train order was one 
of the Tew to be placed while 
the UK national rail net- 
work was being privatised. 

Services will start in 


rapid forward movement" towards 
inclusive talks on the future of 
Northern Ireland. Unscheduled 
talks between Mr Blair and Mr 
Bruton took place in New York, 
where the two leaders are attend- 
ing the Earth Summit 
However, British officials said 
reports of a fall agreement were 
exaggerated. "Nothing is finally 
tied down but they are making 
progress," said one British official 
who added: "There is a determina- 
tion on all sides to move this for- 
ward." The British officials said Mr 
Blair would lay out his position in 
a speech tomorrow. 


The issue of arms “decommis- 
sioning” has been one of the main „ 
obstacles to agreeing terms on 
which Sinn Fein could be admitted, 
to all-party talks after a ceasefire. 
Sinn Fan is the political wing of - 
the Irish Republican Army, which 
ended an 18-month ceasefire just 
over a year ago by detonating a 
bomb in the Docklands district of 
London. 

Mr Bruton, who is due to leave 
office later this week, told RTE ' 
that Sinn Fdin would now face a 
straight choice of pursuing or 
rejecting the path of violence. 

Mr Martin McGulnness, erne of 


Sinn Fdin’s chief strategists and its 
chief negotiator in talks- with gov- 
ernments, repeated that his party 
was committed to peace and demo- 
cratic dialogue in spite of- -last 
week’s MTHwgii of two policemen in 
Northern Ireland by an IRA unit . 

However republican sources and 
Irish gove rnm ent officials said last- 
night that the Sinn Ffiin leadership 
remained unsure of how to respond 
to -the Anglo-Irish initiative 
because of the IRA's refusal as an 
organisation to declare a ceasefire 
as a precondition to Sinn F6ih 
entering political talks. 

“Mr Gerry Adams [president of 


Sinn Ffiin] is trying to bring the 
whole [republican] organisation 
behind him . " an Irish government = 
official said last night. "Die ques- 
tion he has no sure answer .to at 
the moment is whether the organ!- . 
sation is deliverable." 

According to republican sources, 
the murders of the policemen were . 
carried out by hardline IRA de- 
ments deeply distrustful of the 
peace process. Their view contrasts 
with that of some senior Sinn F£to 
officials who privately believe that 
what the British and Irish govern- 
ments have offered so for is a com- 
promise that should be accepted. 



Soccer clubs are 
urged to launch 
own TV service 


Ljda van dvMnar 

The new trains will travel much faster than the.existing Underground trains to Heathrow 


about three months with 
trains running to a tempo- 
rary station near Heathrow 
where passengers will trans- 
fer to a shuttle bus. This 
journey will take 30 min- 
utes. When the tunnels are 
complete, in June 1998, the 
journey time will fall to 15 
minutes. 

• In an attempt to reassure 


its cabin crew staff who are 
being balloted to strike next 
month, British Airways said 
yesterday it had sent 
legally -binding personalised 
certificates to each of the 
9,000 employees involved to 
re-endorse a guarantee that 
none of them will lose any 
money as -a result of the 
company's plans- for 


rest ruc t uri ng pay, Robert 
Taytar writes. 

Mr Bob Ayltng, BA’s chief 
executive, said the move 
demonstrated there was no 
justification for industrial 
action. The result of the bal- 
lot, held by the British Air- 
lines Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association, is 
expected on Friday. 


By Patrick Hanrerson 
in London 

Soccer’s Premier League has 
been advised to set up its 
own television service when 
its deal with BSkyB. the sat- 
ellite broadcaster in which 
Mr Rupert Murdoch's group 
holds the biggest stake, 
expires in 2001. 

In an interim report sent 
to clubs a fortnight ago. Oil- . 
ver & Ohlbaum, the media- 
consultancy -hired -earlier 
this year to advise an pay- 
per-view television, says, the 
£67Qm (Ji-lbn) which BSkyB 
is paying the dubs for live 
Premiership football over 
the next four years repre- 
sents only half the real value 
of the rights to BSkyB. 

The consultancy calculates 
top-flight football will be 
worth £L3bh to the satellite 
broadcaster over the next 
four years, and. says that if' 
the league is to gain the foil 
financial benefits of its popu- 
larity it should consider set- 
ting up a dedicated Premier 
League pay TV service. 

This would involve the 
league subcontracting the 
production of programmes to 


a specialist television com- 
pany and leasing satellite 
capacity to deliver live 
games to cable subscribers 
and dish owners. That nay, 
the Premier League would 
receive all the revenues gen- 
erated by coverage of its 
matches, as opposed to hav- 
ing to share the revenues 
with BSkyB. 

The recommendations are 
likely to be received favoura- 
bly by Premiership chibs, a 
.growing number of which 
are reportedly unhappy 
about how. much BSkyB is 

making frnm tha laagno •' 

The clubs are paid a flat 
fee for live coverage of 
games, which means they 
have no .way of benefiting 
financially from growth in 
BSkyB’s subscriptions. 

* ‘'Tfcsportrealises itbtfte 
main driver of television 
subscriptions, and rather 
than the -tail wagging the 
dog it should be the other 
way round,” said one Pre- 
mier League chairman yes- 
terday. He said setting up a 
television service could pave 
the way for the Premier 
League to list its shares on 
the stock market • 


Forecasters warn of rough ride for economy 


By Wolfgang MOnchau 
in London 

Interest rates should be 
increased by a further half 
point to 7 per cent to 
dampen consumer spending, 
the Society of Business 
Economists, a group of eco- 
nomic forecasters, warned 
yesterday. In its latest eco- 
nomic forecast, the group 
predicts a rough ride for the 
economy over the next 2Vi 
years. 

The forecast, drawn up 
three weeks ago, suggests 
that inflation will increase 
from 2.8 per cent in 1997 to 
&5 per cent in 1998 before 
telling back to 2.4 per cent in 
1999. Growth in gross domes- 
tic product is set to tell to 2D 
per cent In 1999. after 3D per 


cent this year and 2.7 per 
cent in 1998. 

Mr David Kem. chairman 
of the SBE forecasting 
group, said it was assumed 
that interest rates would rise 
to 7 per cent by the end of 
the year, and remain at that 
level throughout 1998. But 
he added that the interest 
rate assumption may turn 
out to be too optimistic. 

Today, Mr Kern, who is 
also chief economist of 
National Westminster bank, 
will recommend that the 
monetary committee of the 
Bank of England, the UK 
central bank, raises interest 
rates by a half point from &5 
per cent to 7 per cent at its 
next meeting. 

He said the economy did 
not face a slump, but the 
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current mini-boom would 
not last either. "This Is not a 
repetition of 1988, but it will 
be pretty rough neverthe- 
less. Even a 7 per cent inter- 
est rate will have a marked 
eftect because the economy 
is more flexible." 


According to the forecast, 
consumer expenditure will 
ten from a peak growth rate 
of 4.4 per cent this year, to 
2J9 per cent in 1998 and 12 
per cent in 1999. There will 
be a particularly marked 
decline in gross fixed invest- 


ment, forecast to grow at a - 
rate of 7.4 per cent this year, 
but falling to 5.1 per cent in 
1998 and 35 per cent in 1999. 

Manufacturing Investment 
is forecast to show negative 
growth, of minus 1.1 per 
cent, in 1999. Average earn-, 
ings growth is expected to 
remain broadly stable at 4.6, 
per cent this year, falling to 
<L5 per cent in 1999. 

The SBE said the eco- 
nomic surge was driven by 
consumer spending, the' 
bousing market and wind- : 
fails from building societies 
. [mutually-owned savings 
and loans institutions] esti- 
mated at £30bn ($49-5bn). - 
“The subsequent slow- 
down in. 1998 and 1999, in 
response to tougher policies 
necessary to counter acceler- 


ating demand and higher . 
inflation, wilt be quite sharp; ' 
but there mil be no outright - 
recession,” the SBE said. 

• Property shortages affect- 
ing many areas appear to be 
easing, the latest housing 
market survey from L 'the 
Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors indicated 
yesterday, it suggested' that 
moirp homes might be put on 
tiie market once the uncer- 
tainty of the July 2 Budget 
was out of the way. ' 

Acute property shortages 
have been driving up prices 
in many areas, resulting in 
queues of potential buyers. 
However, the number - of 
properties for sale is now 
showing "a much-needed 
upward turn", Baid the insti- 
tution. . /. 


Lloyd’s of London has fiphllywod thftfofckg; of the TJ8 ' 
Supfome’Court in & case #hich last yieialmort dandled 
its recovery plan. US Names still fl^titij Uoyd's-yester- 
day lost their battle to appeal against am^bnark ruling - 
Jast-AugasL ' -\vv_ I " 

.This had upheld clauses in-contracts ifh Lloyd's, 

under which Names - Ituh^dflnfllS whofeaeteTteve tra- 
ditionally supported the market gwalvtrighfsto sue 
ffie insurance .maitet outside the UKi ri Supreme . - 
Court’s decision not to grant an apjpeaL-tfaliial In a* 
brief statement of only two lines,, may hie implications 
in other oiUstandfogcases against Ltoyd 

The society is appealing against* dedqn by a Califor- 
nian court earlier this year in favour of IjBes-Lkryd’s - 
has said it would go to the Supreme CcuufoLget this deci- 
sion overturned. It completed- the recovetplan to rein- 
sure more than £llbn (jlS-l&m) of bid loss last 
September. : Christopherdams. London 

■ investment watchdog' : . 1 • • 

Service group finest $19(000 

One of the country's leading flnanrial serite^roups was 
hit by a record £115,000 ($190,000) fine fronts Personal 
Investment Authority yesterday. It was thteoond six- 
figure fine that Godwins, cif FamlKotnigh.-^pshire, in 
soutibwest Engtend, has received frern regattas in the - 
pest year. Last October, it was fined £200,000- the 
Investment Management ItegulatoryOigatiaion for ■ 

pensions m&eefling. The authority said tfcdfia- the big- 
gest tt has handed out- related to personality plan 
(PEP) administration and compliance feduhXJodwIns _• . 
failed to “arrange proper protection for customs 1 assets 




the regulator said Christopher Broum-BSes, London 

■ MINISTER'S REPRIMAND - VC 


Peusion companies ‘arrogat 9 

Mrs Helen Liddell, the Treasury minister In Orge of 
financial regulation, will today reprimand twfrenaian 
companies over their “anogant” attitude tOvffds resolv- . 
ing the personal pansinrwt mla-seDxng scandak is under- 
stood she will not call them to account for faire to make 


Last month, Mrs UddeEL lambastedTtii8 24 wutmis- 
selllng offenders for slow progress over, the re*w. and 
asked them to detail the resources being alkxad. She is 
expected to make the replies, public byplaangtem in i 
the House of Commons library.. One source sa^Both 
these, companies have shown arrogance in theme of 
their repHea- They have underestimated the stiigth of 
feeling cm the matte r," More than SOO.tXJO'peapinay have 
been mis-sold a pension, but so ter only 12,650 ive been 
compensated. Ckristophir. BroumjBmirLondon 

■ ENERGY TECHNOLOGY • • l-:-.. 

Industry backs emissions my e 

Ihdnstryyesteniay welcomed thegovernmenL’^nreto .. 
encouragethe use of combined heat and power jSP) - 
technology; saying it provided fhnanctei, and enrotunen- 
tal benefits to companies. T 

CHP will play an important part in the governantfs 
programme to meet tough emission controls. Yeerday in 
New York, Mr Tony Blair, prime minister, said fc UK 
would seek to reduce carbon dioxide (COJ emisais by 
20 pert^nt .compared to tiieir 1990 level by 2010 
Mi* John PrescotLdeprrty prime minister, has -fittento. 
S20 companies in the chentirafc, engineering, anfood 
and drink sectors of the economy inviting themireview 
the potential for CHP in their sector. i- 

This week, Heinz, the consumer foods group. s4 it had 
awarded a £29m<34 7.3ra) contract to BP Energy design, 
build and operate a CHP. plant at its factory in ndi ... 
London. 9bnon HoBjertonjmdan 

■ CARTEL ALLEGATIONS ;■ 

- - I ; 

Suppliers accused of collusioi : 

Five suppliers of protective polyester film for gLazfe have 
been accused of colluding on tenders by the Office- Fair 
Trading. The companies - Banafix. Banwyke, Dtmfe • 
Berkeley. Kent and Parasoi Energy and Pabro Pro-rty 
Services - have been referred to the Restrictive Prttees 
Court ■ y. 

The agreement came to light as a result af invesja- 
.tions following a complaint to the OFTs cartels tattorce 
on its hotline. David Wighton. D/don 
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As a business traveller, wouldn't it be great if the airline you 
fly most often were linked to other major airlines that could flv 
you anywhere you wanted to go. Smoothly Effortlessly Efficiently 
Wouldn't it be great if you had access to more airport lounges. 
And when flying on any of these major airlines, you could earn 


mileage points that count towards higher status in anv ofcheir 
frequent flyer programmes. Wouldn't it be great if you coulcbnjov 
the same high standards of sen ice whenever and wherevcvou 
fly That's the idea behind Star Alliance;'" a network of Lufhansa. 
Air Canada, SAS. THAI, and United Airlines. A fundarental 
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NEWS: UK 


Taxpayers may have to settle companies’ and banks’ costs as government dumps initiative projects 

Contractors urge private finance compensation 


By Nicholas Timmin s • 

In London 

Big contractors and banks 
are to seek reimbursement 
from the taxpayer for mil- 
lions of pounds they have 
spent on tendering for pri- 
vate finance initiative deals 
as the government cuts the 
number of projects in order 
to get the PFI moving. 

Mr Malcom Bates, the 
chairman of Pearl Assur- 
ance, brought in by the gov- 
ernment to sort out the ini- 
tiative. recommended 
yesterday that when the gov- 
ernment decides not to pro- 
ceed on grounds other 
the viability of the tenders 


Mr John Prescott, the deputy prime 
minister, has ordered officials to exam- 
ine ways of freeing the London Under- 
ground railway from public spending 
constraints without privatising it, 
George Parker and Liam Halligan 
write. He is understood to favour the 
idea of turning the railway into a pub- 


submitted. “contractors* 
costs should be refunded**. 

Mr Geoffrey Robinson, the 
paymaster general, said yes- 
terday that he favoured that 
He added, however, that “it 
must be for the sole reason 
that the government has pul- 
led the plug** and that in 
every other respect the proj- 
ect looked viable. The PFI. 


licly-owned trust which could borrow 
cash on the capital markets without an 
increase in public spending totals. 


and embarrassed by the disclosure last 
week that he is considering the effec- 
tive privatisation of the railway by 
selling a majority shareholding in the 


The move appeals to Mr Prescott 
because it stops short of the “whole- 
sale privatisation** of the cr umbling 
network ruled out in Labour’s election 
manifesto. Mr Prescott was annoyed 


business to the priv a t e sector. 

Financial advisers are expected to be 
appointed within the next few weeks 
to propose the best options. 


Inherited from the previous 
government Is intended to 
attract private funding to 
public projects. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry, the biggest UK 
employers' lobby, calculates 
that the private sector has 
spent more than £60m 
iSlOOmr in bidding for big 
hospital projects in the state 


health service alone. The 
government's Department of 
Health, however, is shortly 
to announce a cut from 43 to 
perhaps six in the number 
going ahead. In Scotland yes- 
terday, ministers cancelled a 
£llOm project at Edinburgh's 
Western General Hospital, 
while approving further 
work on six others. 


Ms Jenny Price, director of 
the Major Contractors’ 
Group which represents the 
23 biggest UK builders, said 
it believed there was “an 
overwhelming case** for com- 
pensation where contractors 
had bid for a scheme which 
was clearly needed but 
where government decided 
against proceeding. “We will 


be going to the Department 
of Health with some projects 
where we believe there 
should be reimbursement. " 
she said. 

The possibility of re- 
imbursement came as Mr 
Robinson announced that a 
new Treasury' taskforce with 
a projects chief executive, 
recruited from the private 
sector, is to drive the initia- 
tive throughout, replacing 
the eight-strong private 
finance panel and 20-strong 
executive- 

in future, the commercial 
viability of projects will be 
signed off by the Treasury 
before they are formally 
advertised - allowing depart- 


ments to “road-test" projects 
before they go for Procure- 
ment- 

Departmental units are to 
be strengthened by bringing 
in deal-making, and project 
management expertise and 
documentation will be stan- 
dardised to cut costs. 

The detailed package 
received a broad welcome 
from banks, builders and the 
CBI which said: "it is what 
we wanted to hear". 

PFI should also be used to 
tackle backlog maintenance 
in hospitals and schools, the 
report says, with local 
authorities packaging 
together separate pieces of 
repair work. 


Up to lm 
may staff 
call centre 
‘factories’ 

By Robert Taylor, 
Employment Editor 

Up to lm people will be 
working in call centres out- 
side London and south -eas- 
tRnglanri by the end of the 
century, in what a report 
published today describes as 
the “industrialisation of 
white-collar work". 

Hie call centres will 
mainly provide financial 
sales, ticketing or computer 
advice by telephone, accord- 
ing to the report on 33 cen- 
tres -by Incomes Data Ser- 
vices, the independent 
employment research body. 
It estimates that call centres 
already employ 250,000 
workers, about 12 per cent 
of the UK labour force. 

The report says work 
methods are based on the 
scientific management theo- 
ries of Frederick Winslow 
Taylor and the mass volume 
production methods of 
Henry Ford. 

“The seven-day continuous 
nature of the operations is 
more akin to manufacturing 
than a more traditional day- 
work arrangement for 
white-collar staff," says the 
study. “Productivity targets 
or piecework quotas are also 
borrowed from a more man- 
ufacturing background. *“ 

The majority of the call 
centres are in Northern 
Ireland. Scotland, the 
north-east of England and 
Merseyside, in north-west 
England. This is due to two 
factors, the report says: the 
determination of compan i es 
to escape from the high 
wage pressures in the south- 
east, and the provision of 
regional development grants 
which has made opening 
centres in some of the more 
depressed regions more 
attractive. 

The work carried out in 
the centres is highly diverse, 
covering sales and market- 
ing. customer services, tech- 
nical assistance and emer- 
gency response. 


Conservatives face 
years in wilderness 

The main opposition party has little hope of 
damaging the government, says John Kampfner 


New leader or not. the 
Conservatives face a desper- 
ately difficult task of under- 
mining the Labour govern- 
ment's hegemony. Facing a 
Labour majority of 179 in the 
House of Commons, Mr Wil- 
liam Hague has to develop a 
form of oppositional politics 
that helps him restore the 
Conservatives to electoral 
respectability. 

Mr Hague will have to do 
that in the assumption that , 
over the course of the next 
five years, he is unlikely to 
win a single vote in the 
Commons. Senior Conserva- 
tives are resigned to the 
honeymoon period for Mr 
Tony Blair, the prime minis- 
ter. lasting up to and includ- 
ing the annual Labour party 
conference in October. 

There have already been 
slips by the government, for 
example over its relations 
with the governor of the 
Bank of England and with 
executives of Camel ot, the 
consortium which runs the 
National Lottery. Yet these 
were all self-inflicted, with 
no help from the Conserva- 
tives. 

U nlik e Labour in opposi- 
tion. the Conservatives will 
not- be able to count on sup- 
port from the pro-European 


Liberal Democrat party. 
Their only chance of damag- 
ing the government's legisla- 
tive timetable will come in 
the House of Lords, the un- 
elected upper House where 
they enjoy a huge in-built 
majority. However, they will 
be reluctant to use it They 
know that such defiance 
would strengthen the gov- 
ernment’s resolve to abolish 
voting rights for hereditary 
lords, as the first step 
towards m aking the second 
chamber more representa- 
tive of parties' support with 
the electorate: 

The Conservatives are 
unlikely to fere much better 
in committees of the House 
of Commons. The govern- 
ment is expected to 
announce their composition 
this week. These are likely 
to give the Conservatives 
only four out of 15 seats on 
the larger, all-party bodies, 
with nine for Labour and 
two for the Liberal Demo- 
crats. 

Yet even if they fail to win 
a parliamentary battle, over 
time they could begin to win 
arguments. For that to hap- 
pen. however, they will 
require not just serious 
Labour blunders but the 
ability to practise forensic 


and tenacious oppositional 
politics. The Treasury com- 
mittee and the public 
accounts committee - the 
parliamentary arm of the 
National Audit Office - will 
provide such an opportunity. 

Perhaps the biggest chink 
in the Labour armoury will 
be public spending. Labour 
has already sought to blur 
the edges around its pledge 
not to increase spending 
totals for any department. 
There will be scope for the 
Conservatives when the first 
crises occur in schools and 
hospitals over the winter. 

Y et one excuse will be 
ready made for Mr 
Blair - that the prob- 
lems he faces stem from the 
previous administration. It is 
a line he is likely to pursue 
for some time to come, one 
the Conservatives were 
using 18 years after the last 
Labour government 
“The first thing Fm going 
to do is to memorise 
Labour's election mani- 
festo,” said a member of the 
new shadow cabinet. “Just 
wait until the hospital 
waiting lists go up. That's 
when we can- get at them.” 

The bravado presupposes 
that the Tories will claw 



William Hague’s top team 


IN - 

Shadow chancellor of the exchequer Peter UOey 
Shadow foreign secretary - Mdmal Howard 

Shadow home secretary - Brian Mawhinney 

Shadow defence secretary : Sr George Young 

Shadow trade and industry secretary John Redwood 

Shadow ; agriculture minister : David Curry 

Shadow, environment and secretary ' Sr . Norman Fowtar 
Shadow N Ireland secretary ‘ Andrew MacKay 

OUT’ - 1 John Major 

Michael Heseitine 
.Kenneth Claries 
Douglas Hogg 



Hal* In John Hfefor’s 
government 


Social security secretary 

Home secretary 

Party chairman 

Transport secretary 

Out cabinet in 1995 to challenge 

Major lor party leadership 

Housing minister 

Deputy chief whip 

Prime ministar 
Deputy prime minister 
Chancellor of the exchequer 
Agriculture minister 


their way back between now 
and the next election. Hie 
question far them is how far 
they can erode tbe Labour 
majority in 2002. Yet that 
obscures a potentially more 
depressing scenario. Statis- 
tics suggest that unless Mr 


Hague and his team trans- 
form the Conservative 
image, they could fere even 
worse next time aronnd. 

Of the 165 Conservative 
MPs returned on May 1, 
some can thank fear of an 
untried Labour government 


for their wafer- thin majori- 
ties. The Tories already face 
one by-election, in west Lon- 
don where the MP died 
before taking his seat. There 
is little appetite among the 
Conservatives for that con- 
test. 


Leader plans tough anti-sleaze regime for MPs 


By Liam HalHgan 
in London 

Conservative MPs found guilty of 
financial impropriety will be 
sacked and donations to party 
funds from overseas and anony- 
mous donations will be banned 
under plans being considered by 
Mr William Hague, the new leader 
of tbe opposition Conservative 
party. 

Mr Hague wants to discipline 
MPs engaging in “sleaze” and to 
clean up party fun din g as part of a 


broader review of party rules. Com- 
pleting appointments to a predomi- 
nantly rightwing shadow cabinet 
over tiie weekend. Mr Hague Bur- 
prised MPs by giving senior posts 
to two former ministers who had 
been widely expected to spend this 
parliament on tbe back benches of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr Brian Mawhinney was 
appointed shadow home secretary 
and Sir Norman Fowler became 
shadow environment and transport 
secretary. Both men are former 
chairmen of the party. Mr David 


Heath coat Amory, who resigned 
from Mr John Major’s government 
over the single European currency, 
has been appointed shadow chief 
secretary to the Treasury. 

Mr Peter Lfiley, shadow chancel- 
lor, has emerged as Mr Hague's 
effective deputy leader, being 
granted a broad remit to re-think 
party policy. No shadow secretaries 
have been appointed for Scotland 
and Wales, but Mr Michael Ancram 
will shadow Labour on devolution. 

Referring to Mr Hague’s review 
of internal party powers and 


authority. Lord Parkinson, party 
chairman, said the aim was to pro- 
vide “a unifying force”. 

“There’s no point in pretending 
that parliament is full of people 
who are angelic.” be said on BBC 
television. “If people kick over the 
traces or cross the line, then they 
have to accept the consequences - 
whether Conservative, Labour or 
liberal Democrat” 

• Mr Hague should adopt US 
Republican ideas far a flat rate of 
income tax as a way to restore the 
Conservative party's fortunes, says 


a paper published by the Social 
Market Foundation, a think-tank, 
Nicholas Timmins writes. 

But Conservatives should be 
careful about what else they copy 
from the Republicans' Contract 
with America, say the authors, Mr 
Tim Haines, a leader writer on The 
Times newspaper in London, and 
Mr Alan Grant, a politics lecturer 
at Oxford Brookes University. They 
say differences between Britain 
and the US mean Republican ideas 
For welfare reform should be 
treated with caution. 


Windfall 
tax ‘may 
fall foul 
of energy 
treaties’ 

By David Wighton, 

Political Correspondent 

The government’s windfall 
tax on the profits of priva- 
tised utilities could face a 
serious legal challenge 
under international treaties 
according to a leading 
expert on international 
energy iaw. 

An international tribunal 
could conclude that the levy 
amounted to “creeping 
expropriation", claims Pro- 
fessor Thomas Walde. pro- 
fessor of European economic 
and energy law at Dundee 
University in Scotland and a 
former adviser on energy 
law to tbe United Nations. 

The government's propos- 
als could also fall foul of tbe 
199*4 Energy Charter Treaty 
which outlaws “confiscatory 
taxation". 

In an unpublished paper. 
Prof Walde plays down the 
chances of a legal challenge 
succeeding under European 
Union rales or the European 
Convention on Human 
Rights. These have been the 
areas on which most legal 
experts have focused, with 
most agreeing that while 
challenges would be possible 
they would be highly 
unlikcly to succeed. 

But Prof Walde believes 
the “most potent" challenge 
could be based on customary 
and treaty-based interna- 
tional law. “It Is here that 
one cannot exclude that a 
challenge of the UK windfall 
tax may have some chance 
of success.” 

Customary international 
law protects investors 
against confiscation without 
full compensation, and 
recent international tribu- 
nals have concluded that 
taxation can be so heavy as 
to be tantamount to expro- 
priation, says Prof Walde. 

“Foreign investors could, 
under the sponsorship of 
their home governments, 
claim compensation equal to 
the value of the tax,” says 
Prof Walde. They could also 
appeal to the principle of 
“proportionality” by argu- 
ing that the UK government 
should change the compa- 
nies’ regulatory regimes 
rather than impose a tax. 

Prof Walde believes inves- 
tors could also seek protec- 
tion under the Energy Char- 
ter Treaty, signed by the UK 
and 48 other countries in 
1994, which has so far been 
ignored by other commenta- 
tors. Because it has not been 
signed by the US, the treaty 
could only be used by EU 
investors in UK electricity 
and gas companies. But Prof 
Walde says the treaty pro- 
vides “far-reaching” protec- 
tion for foreign investment 
in the energy sector. 

The UK Treasury yester- 
day declined to say whether 
its legal advice had included 
consideration of the Energy 
Charter Treaty. 
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no better wav in the world to get around the world. 
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The airline network for Earth. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Precision agriculture may help increase the world’s 
food production capacity, writes Sara Abdulla 

Smart work on 
the farm 


A s the human race nears 
the limits of global food 
production capacity 
using present technolo- 
gies, scientists and population 
experts are increasingly pinning 
their hopes on precision agricul- 
ture or “smart forming”. 

A technology which was first 
adopted by sugar beet and potato 
farmers in the mid-1980s is fast 
pm pa ging as a weapon in the bat- 
tle to raise agricultural yields. In 
the 1980s academics and formers 
wrote their own computer soft- 
ware. Now, with satellite net- 
works and small, powerful com- 
puters becoming commonplace, a 
handful of US companies are 
producing smart farming soft- 
ware for every eventuality. 

The big names include Fanner 
Software, Microtrack and 
AgLeader with yield-mapping 
programs, and AgChezn (formerly 
SoUTecU) with a fertiliser spread- 
ing package. 

Interest in smart fanning is 
growing because of the world 
food situation. In the 1960s most 
nations were self-sufficient in 
food, but 30 years cm the situa- 
tion could not be more different. 

According to Rudy Rabbinge, 
m emb er of the Scientific Council 
for Government Policy in the 
Netherlands, already a fifth of 
the planet’s 5.5bn people are 
starving and the population is set 
to double by 2050. For formers to 
provide every one of the lObn 
people who will be alive 50 years 
from now with sufficient calories 
to survive, they will have to pro- 
duce as much food in the coining 
50 years as humankind has pro- 
duced since agriculture began, 
says Rabbinge. 

Unfortunately, nearly all the 
world’s productive land - flat 
and with water - is already 
exploited, and much of it is 
already quite degraded. Arable 
land could be expanded by 
roughly a third at the expense of 
forest and rangeland. But much 
of this is essential in its present 
uses for environmental reasons, 
and productivity in these areas 
would be much below levels in 
land currently being cropped. 


International delegates at a 
recent precision agriculture sym- 
posium in Wageningen, the 
Netherlands, jointly organised by 
the European Environmental 
Research Organisation and The 
CIba Foundation agreed that the 
only sustainable, economically 
feasible, environmentally 
friendly and socially acceptable 
way for farmers to avert the 
imminent food shortages will be 
to increase their yields drasti- 
cally per hectare using precision 
agriculture. 

So for in this century mechani- 
sation. synthetic fertilisers, herbi- 
cides, pesticides and genetic engi- 
neering have increased yields by 
more than 20 -fold in the devel- 
oped world. But they have also 
led to a relentless expansion of 
form size. Until very recently, 
this meant that the agri-business- 
man prepared, planted, nurtured 
and harvested a crop on a whole- 
field (or more) basis, ignoring the 
sometimes enormous variations 
in soil type, weed density and 
other factors. 


Precision formed fields are sub- 
divided into small, relatively 
homogenous management zones 
so that fertiliser, herbicide, seed 
d ensi ty, irrigation, drainage and 
tillage can be custom-managed, 
"tn the past we looked upon het- 
erogeneity as a liability," says 
Rabbinge. “Now we are realising 
that it can be an asset." 

Just as the gardener knows 
which part of the garden needs 
more watering and a bigger 
handful of compost, so the preci- 
sian former t ailors his actions as 
closely to the variations in his 
land as weather forecasts, map- 
ping data, time and money allow. 

Satellites such as Lands at, 
JERS and Spot and small com- 
puters are fundamental to preci- 
sion agriculture. Maps of soil 
type and weed density generated 
from Soil campling -, yield moni - 
toring, remote satellite sensing or 
aircraft video imaging are stored 
by a computer hi the cab of the 
farmer’s tractor, spreader or 
seeder. 

Satellite signals to a Global 
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Positioning System (GPS) pack- 
age In the computer update it an 
the vehicle’s position in the field. 
Thus, with the aid of treatment 
maps also held by the computer, 
the forming machinery wn vary 
its action - seeding, spraying; or 
ploughing - according to the 
characteristics of its location. 

Supporters of precision forming 
say that by minimis ing waste 
and m aximising efficacy, the 
technique pays off financially 
and environmentally. Encotzr- 


Uniform spraying weeded out 


A UK company will this 
week launch the first 
commercial version of a 
revolutionary spraying system 
that could cut the amount of 
herbicide needed to control grass 
weeds in cereal crops by up to 70 
per cent, unites Sara Abdulla. 

Micron Sprayers, the UK-based 
pesticide-application specialists, 
win be unveiling the 
British-designed Patch Sprayer 
at an agricultural equipment 
show. The marhinp should be 

available in the next 12 to 18 
months. 

The system was developed by 
researchers at SQsoe Research 
Institute. John Stafford, research 
leader at the institute, says the 
deal with Micron will make 
available to the working former 
a nweh*np that until recently 
seemed destined to remain 
purely a research tool. 


Encouraged by the advent of 
genetically-engineered, 
herbicide-resistant crops, 
conventional sprayers are 
designed to cover a field 
uniformly, at great financial 
environmental expense. 

But weed and disease 
distribution are far from 
uniform. To accommodate 
variations, the Patch Sprayer 
has a 12 m spraying boom 
divided into 2m sections, each 
with a separately controllable 
sprayline that can deliver four 
different levels of herbicide. 

As die spr a yer moves across a 
field it receives real-time 
satellite updates on its position. 
The boom is controlled 
automatically by a pre-planned 
weed treatment map, which is 
carried by the computer in the 
sprayer cab. 

Stafford is adamant that 


sprayer win find a market, 
despite its complexity. “Fanners 
are extremely enthusiastic about 
the patch sp r ayer because they 
can see the need for it with one 
glance at a field,” he says. 

Unlike ordinary s pr ayers, 
which transport ready-mixed 
herbicide, the patch sprayer tank 
contains only pure water. 
Because herbicide is mixed on 
the move, in response to demand 
from the boom, only a fraction of 
the plumbing contains dilute 
herbicide, witnimising waste and 
pollution when the system Is 
flashed oat at the end of a 
job. 

An even more accurate 
experimental sprayer developed 
at Silsoe, which uses infra-red 
video imagery to distinguish 
plants from weeds, was reported 
an this page on June 7, 

1996. 


aged by training initiatives set 
up by Pierre Robert, the “grand- 
father" of precision agriculture 
from the University of Min- 
nesota, 80 per cent of farmers in 
Minnesota now use precision 
far ming techniques because it 
Increases their profits by up to 
$50 per hectare. In addition, accu- 
rate spatial and temporal target- 
ing of herbicides, pesticides and 
fertilisers can reduce the overall 
volume needed by up to 90 per 
cent. 

Although start-up costs are 
still High, precision agriculture is 
already used on between 2m ha 

a nri ha of TJS farmland. 

*Tt doesn’t take any salesman- 
ship to convince a former that 
uniform management is ineffi- 
cient. he knows that” points out 
David MuHa, holder of the WE 
Larson Chair of Soil and Water 
Resources at the University of 
Minnesota. “But obviously more 
people would adopt precision 
agriculture if the equipment were 
cheaper, w^gr and more accessi- 
ble." 

However, many less affluent 
fanners are so excited about pre- 
cisian agriculture that they are 
fanning co-operatives to spread 
the initial i n ve st ment costs. 

And. Multa adds, it makes 
sense: the profit from slightly 
increasing, for example, tuber 
size in only 10 per cent of an 
average potato field would pay 
for the Introduction of precision 
agriculture technology. 

Sam Abdulla is science writer m 
residence at the Ctba Foundation. 


Dish for fish 
fights disease 

A dose of feed helps the medicine 
go down, finds Maggie Urry 


I magine trying to vaccinate 
a fish by hand. Apart from 
the difficulties of injecting 
something as slippery as a 
young salmon, it is a task 
which must often be done in 
uncomfortable conditions- 
“It’s a cold and miserable 
job," says Patrick Smith, man- 
aging director of Aquaculture 
Vaccines, one of the leading 
makers of vaccines for fish. 
Nevertheless. 75m fish were 
vaccinated this way in Norway 
alone last year. 

All that could change, if 
Aquaculture Vaccines gains 
product licences for oral vac- 
cines, which can be mixed in 
with fish feed. 

Fish .forming is a fast-grow- 
ing business, and has been 
dabbed the “bine revolution”. 
Farmed fish account for around 
20 per cent of the total world 
consumption of fish and shell- 
fish, and the proportion is ris- 
ing rapidly. 

Pressure ou wild fishing 
because of quotas and declining 
stocks is making farming a 
cheaper method of production. 
But aquaculture has a serious 
drawback - disease. 

Although fish diseases cannot 
be transmitted to humans, the 
problem can devastate produc- 
tion as an illness quickly 
becomes an epidemic among 
fish crowded together. As much 
as 40 per cent of fish being 
farmed are lost to disease, 
resnlting in serious losses 
among fish farmers. 

Treating fish with antibiotics 
creates other problems, from 
residues in the fish to unwel- 
come environmental effects. 

Vaccinating fish against dis- 
ease is the obvious answer. But 
injecting them individually is 
expensive, stressful for the fish 
- even though they are 
anaesthetised - and some fish 
are too small to handle. The 
alternative of immersion also 
has drawbacks. 

“The Holy Grail of fish vac- 
cines is oral vaccines,” says 
Smith. Scientists have been 
searching for that prize for 
decades, but faced an appar- 
ently insurmountable problem. 


Smith explains that the anti 
gens (proteins) In the vaccines 
which induce the immune 
response, are made ineffective 
by the acidity In the fish’s 
stomach. 

The trick is to get the vaccine 
safely past the stomach to the 
lower gut - where the main 
imm une areas are. The method 
must be cheap enough not to 
throw out the economics of the 
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fish form. 

Smith believes that Aquacul- 
ture Vaccines has cracked the 
problem, by putting a protec- 
tive coating round antigens. He 
likens it to the chocolates 
which melt in your mouth, not 
In your bands because of the 
hard sugar outside. 

The coating must be palat- 
able to the fish so that they eat 
the food into which the vaccine 
has been mixed. Also, the dos- 
age must be closely calculated 
so that a fish which eats only a 
small amount is protected, 
while a greedier rival does not 
suffer an overdose. 

Aquaculture Vaccines has 
had Its oral vaccines in field 
trials for three years and has 
obtained licences in Greece and 
Italy. Smith hopes It will pass 
the UK procedures by the end 
of this year. 

The company has raised Elm 
of new frmding from 81, the 
venture capital group, to 
develop and market the vac- 
cines. 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


TENDER NOTICE 

PROCUREMENT OF TELEPHONE SETS 

The HUNGARIAN TELECOMMUNICATIONS CO. LTD. (HTC) now invites scaled bids for (he design, 
mana&cturc and defivoy of telephone sets. 

The procurement ofte^hone sets Is scheduled for 1998-1999. 

The qoflntiiy of telephone sets. HTC intendi to pmdase hi the coming nro yean. Is as fidlowc 

- 1998: 350,000 pieces 
-1999: 150,000 pieces 

The above qu a ntities are subject to modification by HTC by phis or minm 20 (twenty) per cent as actual 
d em and requires. 

For tee supply of 1998: 

As a rank of the Bid evahadon. two SvppUea will be awarded. The first naked Smtitr wffi be requested 
to deliver 60 (sixty) per cent of (he quantify in d icated above foe 1998, while the second ranked Supplier 
will be requested to deliver 40 (forty) per cent of JL 

For the supply of 1999: 

Late 1998 the two awarded Soppliere shall compete again for the higher portion- 60 (sixty) per cent -of 
the deliveries as indicated above for 1999. 

Interested com p anie s and consortia, who have die capability to compkte this prefect may inspect the 
Tender Poaaneatt and may pordmac focm fiomJw 14th, 1997 at foe follow i n g address : 

ENTELTRADE CO. LTD. 

Me Thais Vines*. Saks Exeartfve 
Budapest, EL, Medve ntca 2S-2&, 1027 Haagazy 
td: (+36-1) 2*2-6883 
Fttj (+36-1) 201-0017 or 201-0008 

upon payment of a non-re&ndablc foe of USD 250 (domestic companies shall psy HUF 46.500, VAT 
mdodedVRanittancea shah be made to foe account # 10800007-42949008 Jeep* by Intdtrade Co. Ltd. 
with CrnBANK B u d ape st . Hie following rc fti e i me shall be made: 

Tender No. 1T-230/VT 

The Tender D ocuments will be available upon prese nt ati on of the receipt of (he remittance. The 

Bidder may ask for m ai lin g foe Tender Documents to Ids address, u he sends foe above receipt to 
mteltrade and undertakes to paytte mailing costs. 

Bids shall be delivered to the above address not later (ban 10.00 am. August 11th. 1997. 

All bids shall be accompanied by a bid security. In case of foreign Bidders die bid aeemity shall not be 
less than 100.000USD or its eqtdvnlojt in any finely convertible currency. In case of Uuuaaiuui Bidders 
the bid security shall not be less than 18 million HUE 

Only 0ie Bids of those Bidden will proceed to the evaluation who meet the qualification criteria which 
is stipulated in the Rader Documents. 


BUSINESSES 

WANTED 


RKRUfTMENT AGENCY 

Fast growing IT sector 
recruitment group, blue chip 
customer base, positive cash, 
strong City links, planning 
public flotation In 2-3 years 
wishes to acquire successful 
smaller agency with earnings 
; prospects. Great opportunity for 
both parties. Contracting 
business preferred. 

Write tnBaxB5l64, Financial 
Times, One Soettmait Bridge, 
London SEI9HL 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 

1 Byilding in Harley St Lease for 999 years consist of. 

* 12 consulting rooms tufty equipped and furnished. 

* Operating theatre, Xray, ECG, Treadmill and other metical faculties. 

* One Penthouse. 

Please call: II Alghoul 

Tab 0171 224 0986 Fax: 0171 224 0986 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


FRANCHISING 


NEW PROVEN FRANCHISE 


Producing £1 ,000,000 sales in the first year 
Total investment £170K • Low rental premises 

,r ■ -y v' 1 * •--;y • Weekend trading only 

•i \t! -■ * r; : - W'SBn.,, • Training and support 

- ; T'-' Galt David Hoskins now on 

;'._y DiscourJf 1 - Warehouse 01733 319468 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION. 

LOCATION. LOCATION 


75 Cannon Street, London EC4 
1 120 0M Broad Street London EC3 
or 

One Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf, London E14 

Ftagus Link - personalised 
telephone answering, fax and 
secretarial services. 

Fufiy furnished, staffed and 
equipped offices for rent by the 
day, week, month or year. 

A business address in the 
most prestigious locations, 
Tel: (8171)566 7000 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


W« have - direct from the manufacturer - new htgb qualify executive and 
tystem ranges ■ conference and receptkms. Larne choice of veneer*, 
nwtamtna awWar tafttinete IWahe3 


with discount o( up to 40 ; : 0 from R.R.P.! 


London Showroom tor vtowfcig: 69-73 ThecbekTc Rood, London WClX 8TA 
Fte cemcad and ptambig eenwes. 




LINEABUDO LTD Tel: ot 71 .831 6071 


NURSING 

HOMES 

Experienced Group Director 
offers consultancy advice or 
lands on’ to banks, 
administrators and owners. 
Write to Box B4S5Q. financial 
limes. One SeoOwai* Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


« Dtgtte awtte d d o r yrto er 
OptieLbMe 

■AT&T end Other Networks 
■ Use from Home, Office, 
Hotels, Can Phones 
• 24 Hour Customer Sendee 
CM now lor Nhv Low RNmI 
Tel: 1.206.284.8600 
Fax: 1.20&27&OOO9 
Lines open 24 houral 

kail back 


LEGAL 

NOTICES 


noamcr acr 19m 

SHHJON TKBJCHMO SYSTEMS 
LIMITED 

(teiamnsumncanaasi 
toraBHSBVQVSNpwenl to Scots 
jgjgg/g tsa fla I Mtaiagrfft, woraf 
Oedioa ct Sc to, «nd be Wd a 
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BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


A BRIDGE TO CHINA: Consulting, 
Business Development and 
Strategic Introductions. Fax 
AttenOon F.D.G. (852) 2545 0550 


FT BY INVITATION 

A Golfer’s Weekend at Luttrellstown Castle, Dublin, 

with tickets to the Smurfit European Open. 

Friday August 22 to Sunday August 24. 



imim 


a 

saw 



The Financial Times, together with Virgin Ultimate, invite you to an exclusive weekend at the 
beautiful Luttrellstown Castle, Dublin. Enjoy the idyllic surroundings, fine cuisine and excellent 
Irish hospitality which guarantees to make this a memorable weekend. The break includes: 

• Flights and transfers • Champagne reception 

• Goff at Luttrellstown Castle’s 1 8-hoie Championship Golf Course (host to the 

Guardian Irish Open) as well as several other outdoor pursuits 

• Tickets for the Smurfit European Open • Fine Cuisine and first class service 

To find out more about this special weekend, simply complete the coupon below or call 
Michael- Pearson at the Financial Times on +44 171 873 3286. 


Friday 22 


Fly Stansted to Dublin with Ryan Air. 

Transfer to LuttreBstown Castle. 

Champagne reception and dinner. 

Saturday 23 Full Irish breakfast followed by a day at leisure to 
pursue activities such as goH, fishing, cycling or 
tennis. Dinner and dancing to live Irish band. 


BRIEF ITINERARY 

Sunday 24 


Full Irish breakfast followed by a choice of either 
tickets to the Smurfit Open with gourmet hampers 
or croquet on the lawn, lunch and antique 
appreciation at Luttrellstown Castle. 

Late afternoon transfer to airport and flight to 
Stansted. 


Price £650 per person Inc. VW based on two people sharing. Single room Supplement on request 
Price excludes; AH beverages except the welcome c ha mpagne reception and twine with dinner, travel insurance and items of a personal nature. 
This trip is organised on behaK of the Financial Times by Virgin UBmato and Corporate Wings Travel Club of Great Britain. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FT; no i 


Golf Weekend at Luttrellstown Castle, Dublin 

To: Michael Pearson, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge. London. SE1 9HL Fax: +44 171 873 4381 
Please send me more information on this special weekend. 

Name:.; Telephone: 

Address: ........ 


County Postcode: 

Addresses supplied by readers in response to this promotion will be held by the FT. K you do not wish to receive any 
mailings please tick the box □ i 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Toshiba: Exciting Times Ahead as 
Corporate Commitment to Europe Pays Off 

in New Products . ^ 




After his first year at the reins of Toshiba, Taizo Nishimuro 
reviews the results of the Commitment the electronics giant has made 
to Europe and reflects on the conditions for success in the future. 








by Roger WiBiams 


.Williams: There is great interest in 
Europe on tire impact of EMU and what can 
be expected of the unified EU market. How 
do you see this ? Are you, and Toshiba, 
optimistic? 

Nishimuro: Yes, I chink so. There are 
uncertainties, but the general impression in 
Japan is that unification will have a positive 
influence on European growth and devel- 
opment. Over the last thirty years, Toshiba 
has established and promoted European 
operations in ail our core businesses, and 
we will continue to develop them and to 
grow with the market. We now have 26 
subsidiaries and affiliates, including six 
manufacturing operations, with over 4,200 
employees. Many of these companies are 
led by excellent, locally-hired executives. 
We also have distributors and dealer 
networks throughout Europe. 


An Ongoing 30- Year Commitment 
to European Operations 

Williams: So Europe is important to 
your international business strategy? 

Nishimuro: Its one of our three major 
overseas markets, with the U.S. and Asia, 
and currently accounts for 22% of overseas 
sales. While Europe doesn’t see the break- 
neck growth races of Asia, it does offer 
steady business and growth. And as the 
Eastern European countries adapt to the 
market in coming years, we can expect to 
see more business opportunities there. On 
top of that, Europe remains a wellspring 
of innovation. For instance, there is a 
strong commitment to developing digital 
broadcasting, and Europe is very ad- 
vanced in telecommunications, a key area 
in coming years. We have dose relations 
with a number of Europe’s leading 
companies, inducting the EMI Group 
and Siemens. 

Williams: Does Toshiba enjoy any 
advantages m its European business? 

Nishimuro: Quite a few, and they all 
grow from the long-term commitment 
we’ve made to operations there, inducting 
manufacturing. Let me give you just a 
few recent mflestones. Last year, Toshiba 
Consumer Products in the UK marked 
1 5 years of manufacturing TVs and 
production of its 100,000th commerdal- 
use air-conditioner. In our computer 





TV production line a Toshiba Consumer Products in 
the UK boosts high productivity and high local content. 

business, we celebrated production of the 
1,000,000th PC at our computer plant in 
Germany. In France, Toshiba Systemes 
(France), which manufactures copiers, is 
expanding its toner production facilities. 


Our Facilities in Europe are Star 
Performers 

The fact that we are long established 
in Europe has allowed us ro build up our 
manufacturing base and capabilities. I’m 
pleased co say that our facilities in Europe 
are star performers. They show an excellent 
commitment to productivity and to small 
group quality activities, and all of them meet 
the highest environmental standards, such 
as ISO 14001 and EMAS, the European 
Community's eco-management and audit 
scheme. These facilities are also innovators. 
Our PC plant in Regensburg, Germany, has 
replaced traditional production lines with 
U-shaped lines, where a single worker or 
small teams handle all aspects of assembly. 
This has greatly enhanced productivity and 
the flexibility needed for producing a wide 
range of models with local requirements. 

Williams: What are your most successful 
products in Europe? 

- Nishimuro*. Portable computers are 
undoubtedly the first that spring to mind. 
We are the clear number one in portable 
PCs worldwide, and in Europe we took 
close to 25% of the market in 1996. And all 
the portable PCs we sell in Europe are man- 
ufactured there, and have been since 1 990, a 
claim no other vendor can make, I chink. 

Bur our success is not confined to com- 
puters. We are a top manufacturer in medical 



i diagnostic ultrasound system— 
mm in medical imaging. 


PowerMac n full digi 
reinforcing Toshiba's 


imaging systems, dominant in the world- 
wide and European markets for diagnostic 
ultrasound equipment. Our technological 
superiority in imaging and a wide product 
line-up help us keep this position. Sales of 
our business copiers enjoy a higher growth 
rare than the industry average in Europe, 
positioning us among the market leaders. 
We are also doing very well with large-screen 
TVs and VCRs in me UK where we are 
vying for the top position. 

Another encouraging market is that for 
commercial-use air-conairioners, which we 
have been making ar Plymouth for five years 
or so. They are increasingly found in restau- 
rants and shops, and I expecr to see growth 
there. We are also a leading supplier ora wide 
variety of cutting-edge semiconductors. 


Strengths in Portable Computers, 
Medial Imaging Systems, Air- 
Conditioners, Copiers, TVs, VCRs.- 

Williams: What is the outlook firsemi- 



Mr. Taizo Nubiimvo, President and Chief Executive Officer. 
Toshiba Corporation 


conductors in Europe? 

Nishimuro: Last year was a difficult 
one. Prices slumped, and most semicon- 
ductor manufacturers took a pounding. 
The market will recover this year, and I 
want us to respond by b uildin g on our 
strengths in all aspects of the business; in 
our semiconductor assembly and finishing 
at Braunschweig in Germany, and in our 
support for customers. We are very well 
positioned for the move towards building 
entire systems on a single chip, one of the 
most important trends in the semiconduc- 
tor market. In this connection, we opened 
the European LSI Design & Engineering 
Centre in Dusseldorf in October last year. 

Williams: Europe is clearly important to 
Toshiba. But what can Toshiba contribute to 
Europe? 

Nishimuro: Well, the first thing is that, 
as far as possible, we want to manufacture 
products for Europe within Europe, con- 
tributing co local employment and the 
economy. Then again, we are not only 
transferring some of our most advanced 
technology to Europe, we also promote 
R&D there. The Toshiba Cambridge 
Research Centre is studying application of 
quantum physics to future semiconductors. 

Another important contribution is the 
fact that we have made Europeans largely 
responsible for running our operations 
there. Indeed, the proportion of our com- 
panies headed by local citizens is higher in 
Europe than in any ocher part of the world. 
We know that Europe is many different 
markets, and so in almost every national 
market we have given top responsibility ro 
local managers, on the principle that they 
will know their markets better than any 
Japanese could be expected to. 

Williams: How would you express 
Toshibas approach to business? 

Nishimuro: Our main growth areas, 
where we are concentrating resources, are 
electronic components, computers, tele- 
communications, digital systems and multi- 
media. These are all fast-changing busi- 
nesses, driven by cutting-edge technologies. 
To survive in these markets, we must be an 
agile company. This is my constant refrain. 


The priority is on a| 
ability to anticipate 
change 


r , the 
facilitate 


When I say agile, I don’t only mean 
quick or responsive. I mean developing as 
clear a vision as possible of the future, work- 
ing to achieve ic, and also constantly revis- 
ing it to take account of business 
developments. No-one can read the future, 
but if we study the market, listen to cus- 
tomers and build up our knowledge base, 
really get inside industry trends, we can 
position Toshiba for market leadership. If 
we are agile enough, we will be able to 
anticipate change, and incorporate it in our 
technologies and products. It is not enough 
just to respond to changes after they have 
taken place. That is not the way to success. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


WUEams: If you apply this approach to 
Europe . what products can we expect to see? 

Nishimuro: I think we are in for an 
exciting few years, in computers, we are 
poised to introduce desktop PCs to Europe, 
our biggest move since we introduced the 
first laptop back in 1 985. We want to sec 
Toshiba positioned as the worlds third 
largest computer company by the year 


2000, offering products ranging from 
mininotebook PCs to PC servers. Towards 
this end, we have developed two series of 
desktops: infinia for the home market and 
Eq uium for business users. 



It ? th the Equium desktop range Toshiba is building on its 
leadership in portable PCs. 


We have launched Equium in the UK, 
France and Germany, and Infinia in France, 
where the retail market is stronger. We 
have also launched the Libretto mininote- 
book PC, already a huge hit in Japan. 
Librerto is the worlds smallest full-spec 
portable computer for Windows 95. Its 
low, 850-gram weight makes for excellent 
mobility. 

In copiers, I expect to see digitalisation 
and nerwork connectivity create new gen- 
erations of products chat handle everything 
from document copying to distribution 
and srorage. We will be launching innova- 
tive products in this area and using them to 
consolidate our market position. 


Exciting Years Ahead, with a Slew 
of Innovative Products Coming to 
Market 

We are also bringing DVD to the Euro- 
pean marker. I am sure the excellent image 
and sound quality of DVD -Video will have 
a major impact, even to the point of stimu- 
lating demand for large and wide-screen 
TVs. Beyond that, 1 see DVD-ROM drives 
replacing CD-ROM drives in PCs, first in 
high-end computers, then in most models. 

Looking a little further to the future, 
advanced digital networks are going to 
have a major impact on how we work and 
entertain ourselves. We are developing the 
infrastructure technologies required for 
these networks, including high-speed ATM 
switches and routers. 

Williams: And a jhud comment? 

Nishimuro: I'm pleased to say 1 shall 
be playing a more direct role in introducing 
new products. Last March, in Tokyo, we 
held a six-day exhibition of our emerging 
technologies and products, “Tomorrow 
21 ". I will chair the committee responsible 
for bringing those technologies to market. 
I’m really looking forward to it. I think you 
will be seeing some startling new products 
from Toshiba. 
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Corporate 
re-engingeering 
- with a smile 

Jeremy Myerson finds that learning how 
small companies build an innovation 
culture in order to succeed and grow does 
not necessarily make dull reading 


T hey line every airport 
bookshop - rows of busi- 
ness-panacea volumes 
which purport to teH you how to 
be a manager in minutes or make 
a million in weeks, bow to reen- 
gineer your company or discover 
its soul Winners! parodies the 
formula, especially in its racy 
title, punchy graphics, relent- 
lessly upbeat case studies and 
fondness for checklists. But it 
does so with tongue firmly 
planted in cheek. 

This is not the latest would-be 
bestseller from the school of 
American management guru- 
dam, designed to drum up trade 
on the lucrative executive confer- 
ence circuit Its English author 
and editor John Thackara admits 
at the outset that there are not 10 
easy steps to building an innova- 
tion culture within your com- 
pany. 

Instead he makes t he case for 
steadily building knowledge 
about best practice as the smart- 
est way to beat the competition. 
He is careful to avoid instant 
panaceas and derives most of his 
data from the winning companies 
in the European Design Prize 
1997, sponsored by the European 
Commission. 

In fact, here is a book that will 
set the Eurosceptics' teeth on 
edge. It arrives via the bureau- 
crats of Brussels and comes com- 
plete with an anodyne preface by 
Edith Cresson, the European 
Commissioner far research, edu- 
cation and tr aining . However, its 
message about the future of 
Europe in the context of changes 
in design, technology and busi- 
ness culture is one that is hard to 
dismiss. 

The bottom line is that Europe 
is becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on its 16m smaller compa- 
nies which now account for two- 
thirds of all jobs. To compete suc- 
cessfully and grow, those compa- 
nies must innovate, hence the 
European Design Prize’s ener- 
getic promotion of new ideas, 
technologies, markets and prod- 
ucts. 

Thackara, a former journalist 
and bead of research at the Royal 
College of Art in London, is today 
director of the Netherlands 
Design Institute in Amsterdam. 
He has marshalled the 75 prize- 
winning companies - shortlisted 
from 365 companies across 
Europe - into different categories 
of innovation. 

There are innovators that liter- 
ally reinvent the wheel - the 
East-growing UK company Dyson, 
far example, has introduced bag- 
less vacuum cleaners to our 
homes while the Norwegian chair 
maker Stokke has encouraged 
executives to hold their meetings 
while in the reclining position. 

Then there are innovators that 
have responded to the ecological 
movement with waste disposal 
units, recycled domestic accesso- 
ries and, in the case of British 
enterprise ITG, wound dressings 


Winners! How Today's 
Successful Companies 
Innovate by Design 

By John Thackara 
Cower, 480 pages, £18 

for the healthcare sector made 
from biodegradable materials 
such as seaweed and chltin, a 
sugar extracted from prawns and 
seashells. 

There are innovators that spe- 
cialise in customising their prod- 
ucts in order to meet the differ- 
ing needs of customers, such as 
Austrian watch strap maker 
Hlrsch or German furniture man- 
ufacturer Vrtra; innovators that 
are providing tools for urban 
rege ne ration, such as makers of 
playground equipment, street fur- 
niture, emergency lighting and 
signage; and innovators that are 
combining technology with the 
body, such as producers of hear- 
ing aids, brain scan helmets, chil- 
dren’s spectacle frames, and 
heart and blood pressure moni- 
tors. 

Wherever there are problems - 
such as inner-city decay, ageing 
populations, straining social ser- 
vices. job insecurity, environmen- 
tal fragility - Thackara sees the 
positive side in terms of the new 
market opportunities that they 
create- 

And his fact-file, gleaned from 
sources across the world, fairly 
bulges with evidence to support 
the European Union’s definition 
of Innovation as "a state of mind 
combining creativity, entrepre- 
neurship, willingness to take cal- 
culated risks, and an acceptance 
of some social, geographical or 
professional mobility”. 

With entire pages devoted to 
bold statements which tell us 
that people with hearing diffi- 
culty wait an average of seven 
years before seeking help or that 
the European ticket market will 
reach JL2tm tickets a year if each 
adult buys two tickets every 
week, much of the material in 
Winners! is irritatingly banal and 
intensely fascinating at the same 
time. 

There is an. almost touching 
faith In new technology - in the 
wonders of smart materials, 
microchips and the internet - 
that is never allowed to waver 
because, to put it in crude terms, 
Europe has no option but to inno- 
vate its way out of a deepening 
demographic and economic hole. 

In a curious way, Winners! 
makes its own contribution to 
the post-election debate about 
Britain's role in Europe - with 
the suggestion that isolationism 
will not help small Innovative 
companies to grow. 

But the book has the good 
sense to do so with the brisk 
flourish of standard airport 
lounge business reading. The 
only things that are missing are 
the gold-embossed letters on the 
cover. 



Knockabout fun 
rings with truth 

Behind the satire this volume uses to swipe 
at the solutions of quick-fix business E u ( liSt 
Peter Aspden finds plenty of good advice 


O ne would that, tike 
movies about airplane 
disasters and the televi- 
sion mannerisms of John Major, 
certain types of self-help busi- 
ness book have ventured well 
beyond the grounds of parody. 
Yet here comes The Book That’s 
Sweeping America!, a satirical 
swipe at all those shrill panaceas 
and breathy commands to re-or- 
der your life, or else. 

The targets are well-judged - 
the flow diagrams, the pie 
charts, the banal observations 
masquerading as homespun wis- 
dom - but the most worrying 
thing about the book is how 
much of it can be tak e n seri- 
ously. 

For example. In the section 
entitled “Resisting Change: The 
Forgetting Organisation”, is 
there not a smidgeon of truth in 
the conclusion that: “People 
learn best from each other. But 
in downsized organisations, vir- 
tual organisations, or organisa- 
tions with high turnover, there 
may not be anyone who has been 
on staff long enough to teach 
anything”? 

The chapter on leadership asks 
ns to “choose our own style” 
from a range of role models: Don 
King (“action-oriented”), Karl 
Marx (“good with concepts”). 
Madonna (“outspoken, leads by 
example”). 

All of this is rather silly but 
then we see a frighteningly real- 
istic “pyramid paradigm” which 
puts management consultants at 
the top, training “experts” in the 
middle and, propping things up 
at the bottom, former employees 
that are on long-term contracts. 
It can be too near the knuckle to 
be fanny. 

Weary executives who have sat 
through endless second-rate resi- 
dential courses will recognise 
the tone of the fatuous homilies 
of the chapter headed “The 
Future Is Tomorrow: Time is get- 
ting shorter. Speed is getting fas- 
ter. We*re arriving at the New 
Millennium sooner than was pre- 
dicted. We're building tomorrow 


The Book That's Sweeping 
America! or \Vhv 1 
Love Business: 

Bv Stephen Michael Peter Themis 

John Wiley. 1**5 fuge*. £l4.*w 

today. Of tomorrow morning at 
the very latest. You're not get- 
ting any younger”. 

This Is all good, knockabout 
fun. a tempting amtnKunwh- If 
you are browsing In an airport 
bookstall and cannot quite stom- 
ach the earnest tomes displayed 
all around you promising Instant 
success if you follow their exhor- 
tations. 

But the book also bints at a 
deeper truth: that the age of the 
quick-fix business gum could be 
over. 

The Book That's Suvepmg 
America ’ takes a swing at most 
of the prevailing theories of 
recent years; its humour is 
unsubtle. only intermltteotly 
amusing. But it has homed in on 
a widespread Impatience with 
the cheap slogans that are 
offered as serious advice by so 
many authors cm the make. 

The changes in world politics 
over the past 10 years and the 
Increasingly international 
nature of business have created 
a demand for proper. Illumina- 
ting analysis. There ts an acute 
understanding that the world's 
complexities cannot be reduced 
to tables of “How To** bullet 
points. It is perhaps a sign of the 
maturity of the business book 
market that The Book That's 
Sweeping America! can be pub- 
lished at alL 

Not that any of this worries 
Stephen Michael Peter Thomas. 
He knows which way the wind 
blows: “Good presentation skills, 
a modicum of knowledge, and 
plenty of high-level ‘strategy 
talk* can make you as much 
money - and possibly tots more 
-- than long hours and hard 
work.” 

Now that can’t possibly be 
true, can it? 


M ost of us must have 
wondered what it takes 
to he a financial specu- 
lator; pitting your wits and your 
capital every day against smart 
minds, teg money and the appar- 
ently arbitrary movements In 
stock, bond, commodity and cur- 
rency prices. 

If Victor Niederhoffer is any 
guide, what you need is arro- 
gance, ruthless determination, a 
passion for statistics, intellectual 
curiosity and the ability to 
recover from crushing defeats. 

This is an extraordinary book, 
one of the oddest you will ever 
read about finance and it is hard 
to tell by the end whether Nieder- 
hoffer is a money master or 
merely an eccentric. 

In the course of the book, Nied- 
erhoffer compares financial mar- 
kets, at length, to checkers, sex, 
music, squash, ecology, horse 
racing and poker. There is little 
in the way of practical advice; 
no-one could read a chapter and 
decide, for example, to sell BP 


The contrarian approach 

Philip Coggan wonders whether this colourful but ruthless 
American trader is a money master or simply an eccentric 


'and buy Microsoft 

What Niederhoffer is trying to 
impart is an attitude of mind - 
the hook might be subtitled “Zen 
and the Art of Money Manage- 
ment". 

Niederhoffer is a commodity 
trader, associate of hedge fund 
guru George Soros and a former 
lecturer in finance. Brought up in 
Brooklyn, New York, he draws 
on the lessons taught by his fam- 
ily and the colourful friends 
formed in his youth. 

He was sufficiently athletic and 
determined to become US 
National Squash champion five 
times. Despite this, the only five 
private squash clubs in Chicago 
would not admit him as a mem- 
ber because he was a Jew. Small 
wonder that he relishes the role 


The Education 
of a Speculator 

By Victor NiedcrhofFer 
John Wiley. 

444 pages. S29.95 

of lone trader battling against the 
big boys in the market 
As a trader, Niederhoffer’s 
main strategy seems to be to look 
for patterns - relations between 
the prices of different securities, 
tendencies for sharp price falls to 
be quickly reversed - which can 
be mathematically tested and. 
profitably exploited. 

This contrarian approach to 
investment can be highly profit- 
able In the long run but disas- 
trous in the short run, especially 


as traders such as Niederhoffer 
are borrowing to finance their 
positions. They can face “gam- 
blers’ ruin" - running out of 
money before the laws of proba- 
bility assert themselves in favour 
of their systems.. 

A further difficulty is that mar- 
ket relationships change con- 
stantly. January and August may 
have been the best months to buy 
shares in the past but will not 
necessarily be so in the future. 
Any anomaly that can be easily 
spotted will attract a host of buy- 
ers and will start to disappear; 
for example, there is evidence 
that investors have started to 
buy shares in December to take 
advantage of the January effect 

One af the most endearing ele- 
ments of the book is Niederhof- 


fer’s concentration on his trading 
failures, rather than his suc- 
cesses. He was nearly ruined by 
the 1987 crash. But to his mind, it 
is more important to learn les- 
sons from defeats than from vic- 
tories. 

Niederhoffer has plenty of 
pointers on how to avoid losses, 
notably by pointing out the 
spread or “bid" which many in 
the Financial markets take when 
trading with the public. “In 
stocks, the bid/ask of a quarter 
on a $10 stock quoted on Nasdaq 
comes to 2^ per cent. Not bad. 
until you realise that with a turn- 
over occuring four times a year, 
the entire 10 per cent a year secu- 
lar trend that favours stock mar- 
ket investment is erased”. 

Readers will have widely differ- 
ing reactions to this book; some 
will Find it fascinating, others 
will throw It away in disgust at 
the author's meanderings. But 
there is far more original thought 
In its pages than in many 
libraries of business tomes. 


More about brains, 
less about brawn 

Richard Donkin is left in no doubt that 
information and knowledge are becoming 
the world's most powerful resources 


W hat kind of a society 
would we have if Just 2 
per cent of the popula- 
tion could produce all the goods 
needed by society - (he cars, the 
hi-fi's, the television sets? 

This question was posed by 
George Bennett, the founder of 
Symmetrix, a Massachusetts- 
based consultancy. Thomas 
Stewart gives the question some 
resonance when he points out 
that it is already the case in the 
US that less than 3 per cent of 
the population growis all the food 
that it needs. 

The suggestion Is that what 
remains Is a knowledge society - 
a society that deals in informa- 
tion, works in information and 
profits from information. Stew- 
art leaves us in no doubt that 
knowledge is quickly becoming 
the world's most powerful 
resource. 

He illustrates Just bow quickly 
this is taking place by charting 
the development of the beer tan, 
which was once made of steed 
but is now, hi most cases, made 
of aluminium. The move to alu- 
minium — a more expensive 
metal - was made possible by a 
series of progressive improve- 
ments in manufacturing which 
gradually reduced the weight of 
metal per can, making alumin- 
ium increasingly viable. Today’s 
can, he argues, “contains dra- 
matically less material and 
energy - and more brains”. 

But knowledge, unlike steel 
and. aluminium, is not tangible. 
Harnessing the intangible and 
exploiting it for profits needs 
new approaches and Structures. 
Failure to grasp this lesson hac 


Intellectual Capital, 
The New Wealth of 
Organisations 

By Thomas A Stewart 
Nicholas Brcaley, 
261 pages, £16.99 


cost some of the best companies 
dearly. 

Take Sony, for example, which 
was concerned to protect Beta- 
max, its proprietary video-tape 
Systran from cloning. Matsushita 
licensed the rival VHS system 
cheaply to its competitors, carrat- 
ing a vast family of users, leav- 
ing Betamax to wither, starved 
of a market 

Apple made the same mistake 
with its Macintosh. This explains 
why companies such as Netscape 
and Sim Microsystems give away 
copies of their software, profit- 
ing instead from the various 
applications. “We want ubiquity 
first, then profitability,” says 
Eric Schmidt, chief technology 
officer at Sun. 

It is not Just business that has 
often failed to understand the 
value of knowledge. The accoun- 
tancy profession has also been 
slow to recognise this sometimes 
invisible asset 

Stewart brings some long-over- 
due insight into the way that 
business needs to change its 
management and employment 
structure if it is to exploit the 
accelerating speed of develop- 
ment brought about by the infor- 
mation revolution. 

He dismisses sceptics who sug- 
gest that the old hierarchies are 
prevailing and that the new 


Prognosis full of pessimism 

Thailand's rapid economic rise has left its people tom between adherence to traditional 
ideas and embrace of western culture, says Victor Mallet 



Thai teenagers: boom times may have brought growth to their country but by 
the lime they reach adulthood wiU it be a place worth faring In? 


structures are less applicable 
outside the confines of Silicon 
Valley. 

Few companies can afford to 
be complacent. It was only 3.987 
that Fortune magazine declared 
Thomas J. Watson JT, the one- 
time leader of International 
Business Machines as “the most 
successful capitalist in history”. 
That was Just six years before 
IBM lost a third of its work force 
and all of Us profits. 

The old corporate bonds tying 
employees to companies are 
melting away. The new careers, 
argues Stewart, are made within 
projects and markets, not hierar- 
chies and not necessarily within 
an organisation. They are driven 
by expertise, not from a position. 
One problem with these changes, 
he concedes, is that too often 
employees are given much 
greater responsibility but do not 
have authority or control bud- 
gets. 

This can frustrate a project 
leader. But the success of one 
project confers reputation which 
helps to. build the necessary 
authority and scope for the next 
one. 

The text lays down some 
important ideas on the organisa- 
tion of today's businesses. Stew- 
art's arguments are persuasive, 
founded on a wealth of detailed 
evidence and presented in a fluid 
mix of anecdote and statistics. If 
there is one omission in a book 
dedicated to the business of 
knowledge, it is the lack of an 
index. 

Neither is there much in the 
way of inspiration from those 
who have successfully exploited 
this great resource of the infor- 
mation age. What, for example, 
have they chosen to do with 
their new-found wealth? They 
haven't given it away. Instead 
they have built mansions “every 
bit as vulgarly luxurious as 
those built In Newport, Rhode 
Island, by the tycoons of the last 
century.” 

Some things, it seems, never 
change. 


O ne of a new wave of 
thoughtful nou-fletion 
books about the fast- 
growing economies af south-east 
Aria, in spite of its exclamatory 
title, Thailand’s Boom! digs 
much deeper than the superficial 
analyses of business trends and 
works of Asian triumphalism 
which have burdened the 
region’s hotel and airport book- 
shops for the past decade. 

The wife-and-husband team of 
Pbongpaichit and Baker have 
sought to explain how a whole 
society is being transformed by 
an industrial revolution of 
unprecedented speed, producing 
new sorts of entrepreneurs, con- 
sumers and politicians, as well as 
changed moral values and a cri- 
sis of identity for Thais who are 
torn between tradition and 
modernity. 

Although such subjects have 
been addressed in the academic 
press - the authors themselves 
produced the weighty Thailand: 
Economy and Politics In 1995 and 
Pbongpaichit is Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics at Chulalong- 
kom University In Bangkok - 
little has been made available in 
English to the general reader. 

The book begins with a compe- 
tent but conventional description 
of Thailand’s economic success 
Story: the rise of the Thai-Cbi- 
nese businessmen and their long- 
standing links to the armed 
forces; Japanese Investment in 
the country and the promotion of 
export industries; and finally the 
inclusion of U Thai families in 
Forbes magazine's list of dollar 
billionaires. 

Where it differs from earlier 
books is that it asks - and 
attempts to provide an answer to 
- an important question. “The 
boom has made business a domi- 
nant social force. But what sort 


Thailand's Boom! 

By Pas uk Pbongpaichit 
and Chris Baker 
Silkworm Books, Chiang Mai, 
Thailand. 271 pages, 
baht 420 (USS17) 


of society will it build?” 

The answers are not encourag- 
ing for those who believe that 
“Asian values” will protect a cul- 
turally secure south-east Asia 
from the social upheavals that 
have afflicted industrialising 
countries elsewhere in the world. 

Thailand's Boom! breaks new 
ground in examining the rich and 
confusing mix of cultures that 
characterises today's Bangkok, 
and there are parts of the book 
that no one Involved in a con- 
sumer industry would want to 
miss. 

The book is especially good on 
the urban middle class and the 
obsessions of Thai teenagers, 
looking at everything from teen 
romance and popular music to 
the rise of television soap operas. 

Life and language remain dis- 
tinctly Thai, hut cultural imports 
from fltiiira, Japan, the US and 
Europe - together with the Inevi- 
table social changes wrought by 
migration from village to city - 
take their toll. 

Young Thais hang out in giant 
shopping malls and no longer 
defer to their elders, while their 
parents drink wine, move out of 
wooden houses into concrete 
housing complexes with names 
like “California Vflle,” and fall 
prey to religious cults much like 
their counterparts in the US. The 
“Ink krung” (mixed race) look is 
fashionable for the singers, mod- 
els and actors who are the role 
models for Thai teenagers and 
the look says: ”1 am Asian but I 


have borrowed from the west.” 

After casting a sceptical eye at 
the corruption of contemporary 
Thai politics, the environmental 
damage resulting from, economic 
progress and the gap between the 
wealthy middle class and the 
poor slum-dwellers or villagers 
left behind by the industrial revo- 
lution, the authors ask whether 
Thailand - perhaps the best 
example of high-growth capital- 
ism without the rule of law - will 
remain a country worth living in. 

Their, answer is that there are 
two possible scenarios. The “Low 
Road" scenario takes Thailand 
Into Latin American-style politi- 


cal instability and recession. The 
“High Road” takes it into better 
standards of education, greater 
equity, more deep-rooted democ- 
racy and sustained growth: 

This book has appeared just os 
Thailand is undergoing a bout of 
economic jitters. There is a prop- 
erty glut, the financial sector is 
vulnerable, the currency is under 
pressure and exports arc stag- 
nant. The fact that the pessimists 
are likening Thailand’s plight to 
previous crises in Mexico and 
Brazil means that the Low Road 
is not as impossible as it would 
have seemed only a couple of 
years ago. 
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Alexander Graham Bell is best 
remembered as the inventor of 
the telephone, the most impor- 
tant advance in h uman commu- 
nications in the past 200 years. 

He was granted the critical 
patent on March 7, 1876. when 
only 29 years old. In the most 
insightful passage in this long 
biography. James Mackay con- 
cludes: “It was his greatest 
achievement and be would never 
again equal it. far less surpass it, 
even though the rest of his long 
life would be devoted to scientific 
research and speculation." 

Mackay draws parallels with a 
rival inventor. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, arguing that Edison not only 
had the ideas, but the “discipline, 
tenacity, highly trained staff, 
equipment and vast technical 

resources to bring over a thou- 
sand of these ideas to practical, 
commercial fruition . . . where 
Edison was a hard-headed busi- 
nessman as well as an inventive 
genius. Alec Bell was a dilet- 
tante". 

Capable, when the mood took 
him. of sustained bursts of inven- 
tiveness which saw him working 


Unclear line to the 
underlying physics 

A biography of the creator of the telephone is let down by its 
explanation of the science behind the invention , says Alan Cane 

obsessively night after night, he 
was also notorious for procrasti- 
nation and neglecting a project 
when another took his fancy. 


Bell came perilously close to 
losing his opportunity of immor- 
tality. Only hours after Hubbard, 
acting on his own initiative, had 
submitted a formal patent appli- 
cation for the telephone on Bell's 
behalf, the attorney for Bell's 
close rival Elisha Gray, submit- 
ted a near-identical specification. 

It was. as BeO wrote to his par- 
ents, a remarkable coincidence. 
Whether the result of brilliant 
minds converging, industrial 
espionage or the machinations of 
the Western Union company - 
out to suppress the telephone for 
fear of the damage it could do its 


Sounds out of Silence: 

A Life of Alexander 
Graham BelJ 

By James Mackay 
Mainstream Publishing. 

320 pages. £20 

telegraph business - is never 
made dear. The US Patent Office 
finally granted his application on 
March 7, 1976, although lawsuits, 
which Bel] won, continued to dog 
the early years of the telephone 
industry. 

Bell was bom in Scotland 
although be emigrated to the US 
and took American nationality, 
finally settling on land he bought 
on Cape Breton Island, Nova Sco- 


tia. His father. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, was a leading authority 
in elocution and speech correc- 
tion and the inventor of a system 
called "Visible Speech" designed 
to teach speech to the deaf. 

While Alexander Graham Bell’s 

scientific interests spanned an 
enormous range - from the use 
of light beams to transmit sound 
to aeronautics - the family tradi- 
tion in helping the deaf commu- 
nicate re main ed a passion. 

Bell invented a practical 
approach to recording sound, 
became president of the National 
Geographic Society and experi- 
mented with kites and hydrofoils. 
He established the Volta Labora- 
tory, now an international infor- 
mation centre concerned with the 


education of the deaf, with prize 
money awarded by France for his 
most significant invention. 

Today, his enduring memorial 
is Beil Laboratories, probably the 
world’s most distinguished tech- 
nology centre, where patents are 
notched up on a daily basis. 

Mackay is a historian and his 
biography of Bell is strong on 
facts - too many, in some cases. 
Individuals make tantalising but 
sometimes irrelevant appear- 
ances before vanishing from the 
narrative. A more serious weak- 
ness is in Mackay s account of 
Bell's research. The biographer of 
Robert Bums. William Wallace 
and Allan Pinkerton among oth- 
ers, he seems to be making his 
first attempt to deal with scien- 
tific and technical matters. There 
is not enough explanation of the 
underlying physics to make 
Bell's achievement clear to the 
non-scientist while the techni- 
cally min ded are unlikely to be 
satisfied With Mackay*s account. 

Bell's complex, volatile charac- 
ter in some ways bridged the gap 
between the amateur scientists of 
the 18th and 19th centuries and 
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today’s professionals. Mackay 
lays to rest the notion that he 
originally envisaged the tele- 
phone as a means of dissemina- 
ting musical performances. Bell, 
in unusually commercial mode, 
wrote to his wife: “When people 


can order everything they want 
from the stores without leaving 
home and chat comfortably with 
each other by telegraph over 
some bit of gossip, every person 
will desire to put money In our 
pockets by having telephones." 
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Air challenge 
grounded 


The European 
/|\ I A Court of First 
ggb sjj Instance has 
rejected an 
application by 
k!!fV the French 
nmoPBAH Air 

COURT f? ter - se ^S 
■ ■■ the annul- 

ment of a European Commis- 
sion decision on exclusive 
air services on the Par- 
^/Marseilles and Paris/Toul- 
ouse routes from Orly air- 
port. 

TAT European Airlines 
wished to offer alternative 
flights on these routes and 
sought to rely on the compe- 
tition rules contained in the 
1992 Regulation on access for 
EU carriers to intra-EU air 
routes. 

The regulation provides 
that EU jdrihips shall be per- 
mitted by the member state 
concerned to exercise traffic 
rights within the EU. Mem- 
ber states retain the right to 
regulate, without discrimina- 
tion- on grounds of national- 
ity or identity, the distribu- 
tion of traffic within an 
airport system, subject to 
Commission Supervision- 

Exclusive rights could con- 
tinue to operate Cor a limited 
period provided other forms 
of transport could not ensure 
an adequate and uninter- 
rupted sendee. 

Following a complaint by 
TAT that it had been refused 
access to the routes serviced 
exclusively by Air Inter, In 
which the French state had 
a 70 per cent indirect hold- 
ing. the Commission ordered 
France to open the routes to 
alternative carriers. 

Air Inter challenged that. 
decision, alleging infringe- 
ment of the principles of the 
rights of the defence, lack of 
a fair hearing, good faith and 
proportionality, as well as 
improper application of the 
regulation, and Article 90(2) 
of the Treaty of Rome. 

Air Inter argued that a 
person who may be affected 
by a Commission decision 
Should be able to make his 
views known before it is 
adopted. 

The Court agreed Air Inter 
bad certain rights. First, it 
was the direct beneficiary of 
the state measure com- 
plained about, namely the 
continuation of its privileged 
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position on the two routes in 
question. Second, it was 
expressly named in the 
national instrument which 
gave it the exclusive rights. 
Third, the contested decision 
mentioned Air Inter repeat- 
edly . 

It therefore bad rights of 
defence which needed to be 
observed. Nevertheless, the 
Court said those rights had 
in fact been observed. 

Regarding the lack of 
Opportunity to put its case. 
Air Inter claimed the Com- 
mission notified the French 
government of its favourable 
view of TAT's complaint 
even before the government 
had had a chance to state its 
position. 

The Court rejected that 
argument on the ground that 
the Commission bad 
informed the French air 
transport authorities that a 
complaint had been received 
and sent them a copy of the 
complaint and a request to 
submit any comments they 
might have. In those circum- 
stances, the Commission had 
placed the French govern- 
ment in a position in which 
it could effectively make its 
views known. 

Turning to whether 
Article 90(2) could override 
the application of the compe- 
tition rules, the Court said 
Article 90(2) excludes the 
application of the treaty 
rules insofar as their appli- 
cation would obstruct the 
performance, in law or in 
fact, of the particular tasks 
assigned to an undertaking 
entrusted with the operation 
of services of general eco- 
nomic interest 

Air Into 1 claimed that it 
performed a general interest 
task - its contribution to the 
opening up of a large num- 
ber of French cities and 
regions in the context of 
regional development 

That was possible because 
of a cross-subsidy of tariffs, 
which enabled it to finance 
about 20 unprofitable routes. 

That argument was also 
rejected, although primarily 
for lack of evidence. 

T-269/94 Air Inter v Commis- 
sion, CFI2CH, June 19 1997. 

BRICK COURT CHAMBERS, 
BRUSSELS 


Gencor chairman 
heads for London 

Brian Gilbertson (right), chairman 
of Gencor, South Africa's second- 
biggest mining group, is to move to 
London to beco me cha irman ofBfl- 
11 ton, the new FTSE-10G company 
that Is expected to begin trading in 
August. 

Billiton will acquire Gencor's 
base metals interests, which span 
aluminium, coal, nickel and tita- 
nium sands, while the gold and 
platinum businesses will remain in 
South Africa. The demerger will 
divide Gencor's easting beard, and 
ultimately create two independent 
companies with separate boards. 

Gilbertson, who has master- 
minded Gencor's transformation 
from a sprawling conglomerate to a 
focused mining group, will initially 
divide bis time between London 
and Johannesburg. He wUl stay on 
at Gencor as non-executive chair- 
man during the early phase of the 
separation, before resigning to 
devote his energies to Billiton in 
London. 

Mick Davis, Gencor's finance 
director, will quit to join Billiton, 
where his portfolio will include 
finance, human resources and 
Ingwe, the international coal 
group. He will be followed by Dave 
Monro, who will run S am ancor, 



the ferroalloy operation, and the 
mineral and nickel units. - 

Mike Salomon will also leave 
Gencor, but will remain in Johan- 
nesburg to manage B illiton 's pre- 
dominantly South African alumin- 
ium trading businesses. 

The decision to divide the new 
company's directors between the 
UK and South Africa was influ- 
enced by international investors, 
said Gilbertson. “We are aware 
that they don’t want a group [of 
directors] shuffling paper In Lon- 
don." He also hoped to appoint a 
Brazilian director to -the board, 
who would lead the group's expan- 
sion in Latin America. 


Derek Keys, a previous head, of 
Gencor and a former South African . 
finance minister, is to retire from 
Gencor, where he ran the group’s 
aluminium interests, to join the 
hew company as a non -executive 
director. 

The moves will create new 
vacancies at Gencor. which will 
become a focused precious metals 
group based in Johannesburg; Tom 
Dale, managing director Of Geh- 
cor's wholly-owned gold mining 
subsidiary, is to take a seat oh 
the board of the restructured- com- 
pany/ 

McMahon, rihafrnym of 
Impala Platinum, in which Genera: 
has a 4fL5 per cent stake, mid Gary 
Maude, who runs the international 
gold businesses, will remain m the 
Gencor board following the demer- 
ger. 

Gilbertson said a new finance 
director for Gencor would be 
announced shortly. 

Mark Ashurst, Johannesburg 

Danish bank names - 
tough negotiator 

Peter Straarup. 46; who is to suc- 
ceed Knud Sorensen as chief execu- 
tive of Den. Danake Bank from 
April -1 next year, has a reputation 
as nr»e of the sharpest brains in 
Danish hnnirivig , as weD as one of 


the toughest negotiators, which 
has not made him universally pop- 
ular. . - •; • 

Appointed deputy toSorensenin 
early 1996, he lias subsequently 
been accased of being too aggres- 
sive to fit-tbe ultra-prudent image • 
culijyated by fee b frnV The . super- ' 
visary board is believed .to have' 
formalised, bis appointment as 
. chief- executive- more than. nine, 
months before he- takes over in 
order to kill speculation that the . 
board had someone else in mind 
for. the job. ' 

Straarup win - take over a* bank , 
which under Sorensen's steward- 
ship.has. become. . one of Hie leaders, 
in the Nordic market with assets of 
BKr450bn ($6&5bn). • 

Earlier this year Den Danske ■ 
Bank threw down a cbafiengeto . 
the Swedish banks when It bought 
Ostgoia Enskflda Bank, the last 
independent Swedish provincial 
bank,' and thereby gained afoot- 
hold in. the- Swedish retail banking; 
market • ■ 

In' Denmark. Den Danske is not 
only the market in banking, 
but also owns ..the leading, life 
assurance company, Dardca, and. a ■ 
•East-growing mortgage credit com* 
pany. 

Sorensen, 62, has reached.: life.. 
bank's compulsory retirement age 
for senior executives, but is: expec- 
ted to. continue a busy. career with 



seats on. the supervisory boards of 
aqwig of. Denmark's leading compa- 
nies. .' r • , ■■ 

.... BRary Barries, Copenhagen 

Jusco picks successor 
to arrested Tanaka 

Jusco;. Japan's third-largest -super- 
market -chain ‘operator, has. named 
its senior . managing director, 
Motoya Okada, ^s-. president, to 
replace Kenji Tana k a, who was 
arrested earlier this month in con- 
nection with the racketeer pay-off 
scandal surrounding Dai-Ichi Kan-, 
gyo Bank, and Nomura Securities. 

-Tana ka w as formerly an execu- 
tive of DKBi The bank has admit- 
ted illegal , dealings yrtth sokatya 
corporate racketeers. Tanaka was 
arrested with several other former 
DKB officials for allegedly conspir- 
ing to arrange illegal, loans; 

DKB : is Jusco’s main bank and 
laigest shareholder -with a 4J51 per 
cent stake. But it is unhkriy Jusco 
change its banking arrange- 
ments, according to company offi- 
cials. - ■ r - . 

Okada. 45, is the son of the com- 
pany's chairman, Takuya Okada. 
He has previously served as presi- 
.ggpL.of one of Jusco’ s subsidiaries, 
the Japanese unit' of Talbots, a US 
women's clothing/retailer. 

' Quten Robinson , Tokyo 


ON THE MOVE 


■ EXXON CORPORATION 
has elected Donald 

D. Humphreys vice-president 
and controller with effect 
from July l. He succeeds W. 
Bruce Cook who has chosen 
to retire after more than 34 
years' service. 

■ SEAGRAM'S US 
subsidiary. Joseph 

E. Seagram & Sons, has 
appointed Frank 
Mergenthaler vice-president, 
controller, with effect from 

July 1. Mergenthaler joined 
Seagram in 1996 as assistant 
treasurer, internatkmaL 

■ ANGLO AMERICAN has 
announced the appointment 
of Mr Philip Baum and Dr 
Robert (Bobby) Tlanchin to 
the board. Baam is chief 
executive officer of Anglo 
Amerdan Corp Zimbabwe 
(Amzfon), and was an 
alternate director of Anglo 
American, Danchin is the 
chairman of Anglo 
American’s new mm big 
business division as well 
as the Anglo Group's 
deputy technical directly 
(geology). 

■ Guy de Froment will join 
PARIBAS on July 1 as head 
of financial asset 


management and 
institutional asset 
management He has been 
appointed a member of the 
executive committee and 
will report to Francois 
Debiesse, head of asset 

mflnagpwn»n t He has been 

mamipinp director of BZW 
Investment Management in 
London since July 1995. 

■ SUMITO FINANCE 
INTERNATIONAL, has 
named AtSUO Konishi as 
t-hairamn, in succ ess ion to 
Kensuke Hotta. Sumio 

P nlmahfnia has been 

appointed chief executive, 
having previously been 
general manager of 
Sumitomo Bank’s financial 

anginoor +n g rippa r*rra*nt in 

Tokyo, with responsibility 
for product development 

■ South American food 
conglomerate BUNGE ■ 
INTERNATIONAL has 
appointed Oscar de Paula 
Bernardes Neto as its new 
chief executive officer. 
Bernardes succeeds Ludwig 
Schmitt-Rbaden, who has 
been elected chairman. 

■ NORTHLAND 
CRANBERRIES, the world's 
largest cranberry grower, 
and manufacturer of' 
Northland brand cranberry 


juice, announced the 
appointment of hoard 
member and G ener al Mills 
executive Jerald D. •. r 
Kaminski to the position of 
president and chief 
operating officer. 

■ SPAINCO has appointed 
David Colley, 4L as director 
general Spain co, set up by 
Bank of America and GE 
Capital Services, owns 32£ 
pet of Cableuropa. the 
Spanish cable television and 
telecoms group- Colley, a 
British executive, previously 
worked at Videotrom, one of 
the UK’s main cable . . 
operators. 

■ CANADIAN NATIONAL 
has appointed Frank Trotter 
as president and chief 
executive officer of UN’s 
CANAC subsidiary, based in 
Montreal He will be 
responsible for achieving ’ 
significant growth for 
CANAC as a leading supplier 
of rail related services to - 
railways and industry - - 
throughout North America. 

■ Don Calder has been •• 
appointed president and 
chief executive officer of BC 
TELECOM with effect from 
July 2. Calder is currently . 
executive vice-president of 
Network Services. He joined 


BC Tel in 197L BC Telecom ' 
is the second-largest 
telecommunications 
company in Canada. •' 

■ Australian retailer 
WOOLWORTHS has named 
John Dahlsen. as fthairmari 
He replaces JohnlUffe, who 
died in May. Dahlsen was. 
appointed a director of . 
Woolworths in Augost 1992.; 
He is currently a director of 
Austriahac & New Zealand 
Banking. Group and 
Southern Cross • 
Broadcasting,. •_ . ' - - 

■ BLACK & DECKER has 
announced the anyttp tmwit 
of FrederikBw (Frits) van 
den Bergh to the position of 
president, Europe, power . 
tools and accessories, with ■ 
effect from. July L Most 
recently van den Bergh was 
executive yicefuwddent of " 
Coleman. Company, and 
president of Coleman . 
International 

■ Daniel W. Colson has been 
appointed to the board of 
THE MOLSON COMPANIES 
Of Canaria, whose wiafn 
business is the brewing and 
marketing of beer and 
related sports and- - * 
entertainment activities. 
Colson was most recently 
chief ex ecuti v e and deputy 


chairman of Telegraph . . 

Group. 

■ HONGKONG . . 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS . 
hamannouheed that Henry . 
H. L. Fan and Vernon ;v- 

F.-.Mooare have tendered their 
resignation as nonexecutive 
rih-rict n rs of the company. 

The resignations follow the 
completion of foa sale by - 

Qitic Pacific of its. " ■ 

entire. T.74 per cent /. 

phnrrfinjritng - fn the mmpariy 
tO Ghtna EvUCbright • 
Holding s. ■ 

■ BZW SECURITIES 

(JAPAN) has appointed 
Chris Calderwoodas. ; 
Japanese equity market 
strategist. Calderwbod . . 

graduated from Britain's 
Cambridge University in 
1988 with a degree in - 
economics and joined BZW. 

In addition to work In * . 
London, he served as BZWs 
chief economist in Japan 
between 1992 and 1996, when 
he returned to the UK. 

■ Alexande r Rintnw ham 
been appointed to head the 
newly created Trade Finance 
Groap at AMERICAN 
HONDA MOTOR, in ‘ 
Torrance. California. He is 
currently a board director of 
the Export Managers'* 


Association of California, 
one of the largestand oldest 
export associations In the 
USA. 

■ French htotechnology 
company BIOVECTOR 
THERAPEUTICS has •' 
reinforced its board ol 
directors with the . . 
appointment Of Ariel Elia as 
non-executive chairman of 
the board. Elia has spent 
more than 90 years working 
in International 
pharmaceutical groups, 
including Merck & Co, and 
most recently as president 
and chief executive of 
Jouveihal Laboratories in 
France. Bioveetor 
Therapeutics aims to become 
a leader.in the delivery of 
proteins/peptides and 
nucleic adds using its 
p r o p ri et a ry delivery • 
technologies. . 

International 
, appointments > 




Clare Bellwood 0171 873 3234 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

Fax 0171 873 3064 


Melanie Miles 0171 873 4874 
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ROBERT BARRY& Co. 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 

Imposing high profile commercial hotel (3 star) 
Strategically situated in an eye-catching position 
on sea front, opposite famous Palace Pier 
& dose to conference centre. Bar, lounge & 
restaurant (90+) plus extensive function 
facilities. 151 e.s. letting bedrooms decorated 
& furnished to a high standard. Achieving 
good profits on T/O around £2 .2m. 

Offers over £4 million freehold complete 
TEL: LONDON 0171 491 3026 
e-mail: l@rabertbarry.co.uk 

BIRMINGHAM 
GREAT BARR HOTEL 
105 bedroom 3 star conference hotel 
Outstanding strategic location 1)4 miles M6 
motorway dose M5/M6 intersection. 105 e.s. 
letting rooms, reception lounge, large bar, 
restaurant (120). 11 meeting/co reference rooms. 
Extensive car parting, small garden. Planning 
permission for extension. £489,061 profits under 
management. Increasing trade (budgeting 
£535,000 profits to February 1998). 

Offers over £3. 75m freehold complete. 
TEL: CIRENCESTER 01285 641 642 
e-mail*. cQrabertbarry.co.uk 


Manufacturer and distributor 
of high quality flat packed 
kitchen furniture 

So' I Preston, Lancashire L Sq" 


CHESHAM. 

BECAUSE YOU ONLY SELL 
YOUR BUSINESS ONCE. 

And yon want the right buyer. With 
confidential briefs from more than 2000 
PLCs, foreign multinationals and venture 
capitalists who are looking to bay successful, 
private companies worth between £1 milli on 
and £50 million, we ought to be able to help. 

So if you’re thinking of selling your 
business and would like a service which 
enhances the price and minimises the cost to 
you, contact our Managing Director to 
arrange a confidential discussion. 


[■ : i M : LVi i 


n 


Now Kitchens Limited fin 
Administration) was incorporated in 
1997 and has developed niche market 
product ranges. 

■ annual turnover circa £4m 

■ established national distributor 
base with nationwide network of 
mail outlets and independent 
kitchen specialists 

■ modem leasehold site comprising 
65000 square feet of office a ad 
factory premises 

■ stalled workforce of 75 employees 

For further details contact 
the Joint Administrators Malcolm 
Shierson and David Rowlands, 
Grant Thornton, 1st Floor, Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpoo l Li IPS. 
Teh 0151224 7200. 

Fax: 0151 2271153. 

Internet: bttpJ/wa>VLgnait-tbamnu.ca.mk 

Grant Thornton * 

Hk UK member firm of Cram Uranium InumuirauL 
Aaborised by dtc Imrinnc Ounnd Aaovranc In 
Englmi aid Wold m urry on biTcxrDaa bmineu. 
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AMALGAMATIONS 

The first name in mesger broking. 


Otesham House, 2 Bentmck Street, London WIM 5RN. 
THephone: 0171-935 2748. 


WANTED 

TENANTED OR SERVICED APARTMENT BLOCKS 
SPV's or properties 
Wl, SW1, SW3, SW7, W8 

Substantial sums available - up to £10 million 
Principals and retained agents only 
taued by fcnlgbt FfankCorpoosr Flruncr Liamrd 

Rrgvtord bjr Tbc SroaJties jud hitum AmturitT 



Northern 
Fork Truck Company 

Quality dealerships. Freehold properties - 
No mortgages. Established blue chip customer base. 
Substantial rental fleet 

Principals only, write to Box B5320, Financial Times, 
One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 


Offshore Holding 
Structure 

FOR SALE UK incorporated. 
VAT registered television 
production conspaay with 
Bermuda footling company under 
Bermuda discretionary trusL 
One year dean trading history 
and audited financial statements. 
Contact W. Cabral oo 
001 441 295 0923 or 
fax 001 441 295 0202 or 
email wcabrai@>ibUm 


Acquisition Opportunity 


Winter Sports Tcdudcal 
Apparel Company 
Downer* wUtmbr WOT? «ud 
S7Jnm in ads. Sl.lmn n pra-tax 
pnBh 

« New jnduct fines tapes hj^sroMh 
ninfa te 

■ Awud wowng wewejTslWMo* 
men’s cedsiici] product Hues . 

• Stwoo t dwpwaca te ft* a uai i nrion 

^IU n L Jg m gto 

Fw BMtrc info call Gcaevs’s Fax- 
oo-Oenund Svc 714-622-7750; 
Ref* 1 27040 


C TIRISTir.c^ ( <J 


Surveyors, valuers & agents 


IY'JRi ISM II'IIIKI 


Horn A RemPiAKT 
■29 en suite bedrooms. 

•5 cocfcreoce and banqueting 
suites (20-200). Restaurant (SO). 

■ TA) 30.4J7 £Sd5 J2S net sridi 
profits of £176,705. 

■2 bedroom owner's soke. 

- Sanding in apFaxinmdy 2 acres. 
O i l ns o m £ 4> 0 0jW0 iuiscui 
BinmngkamOgict Rtf5Vm22S8 

01214561222 


Nl l;< 1 J| \ 


Nuasnc Boa Rbbbiuzb pdc 31 

■ 33 mgle and 2 shared rooms. 

• 22 Httedy MenaHy m and 15 
EkleilyMet ScalC oBsakaceBt. 

■ Cmreut fees £307 -£325 per week. 

• Fee Income year aid 31 j.96 
£534,181. 

. fi* a. finthec 

16 beds. 

SSIjM RBtBOLD 

UetoOgct tOfM/Fimf . 

01132459667 


Ncwotc Homs Xnanmo rat 61 
■41 bedmo m s (30 en stale). Lift 
• Fea £303-049 pa werfe 

■ Snbstan t al detached pre^erty 
with purpose built ext eotktn 

■ On main road in residential area. 
B75j»0rsnaou> 

LonSm Office Rtf 3017783 

0171 227 0700 
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Nobmc Bonk Kmwibb m 32 

■ TiO year end 3L3J7 £525h0a 
-20 singles. 6 twins. Majority 

ground float Passenger lift. 

■ Good profitabflky. V fainyaLriiT ran. 
ZS7SjN0nmou> 

EaurCSht 1*3X179544 

01392259371 









FOR SALE 

A unique opportunity to purchase a highly profitable 
limited company with excellent turnover and potential. 

The company's main activities are design, manufacture 
and installation of dust ffi nne extraction equipment and 
sheet metal working. 

Located in the north of England and has bean 
established for over 15 years. 

PRICE CIRCA 1.3 MILLION 

Write to Box B5306, Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, London SRI 9HL 



Camel Neman water u HckwooA 
. B±0I242237fcl 
fix 01 US 584263 


SPECIALIST 
TRANSPORT COMPANY 

A long cnblited tpeodist Crespos 
aunpsny sd 9 bay HGV wotkAop 
to sdL Looted On tlsp: i 
bednU rite n Esst Siosn, 
wtfi Torawerof £L25 mflflon 
iodtrisaig profit treod. 

Prtodpste only tCeeid eoolKt . 
BttKB53U.flmDcUTbits.One . 
Steksxt Bridge. Union SE1 9HL 


SEVEN LAUNDERETTE/ 
DRY CLEANING OUTLETS 


WEST I OXDO\ 


Details available front M. Sanders, 

Begbie Norton Insolvency Practitioners, . 

1 & 2 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, WClR 5BZ 
Phone: 0171 430 2321Ruc 0171 831 2187 


Victoria Nursing Home 

Victoria Street, Bkndyre, South Lanarkshire 

The Joint Receivers of Whytecxofr Ltd. 

Neil McNeill and David Hill, offer for sale 
the property, business and assets of Victoria 
Nursing Home, Victoria Street, Blantyre. 

• Nursing Home registered for 55 In town 
centre location 

• 41 single and 7 twin bedrooms all with 
en-sufte facilities 

• New purpose built, stngle storey . 

For further information, please contact 
Nell McNeill, CA, Joint Receiver at the 
address below. 


BDO 


BDO star Hayward 
168 West George Street 

CtM«0wG22PT BDO Stoy Hayward 
Tek 0141 248 5761 Corporate Recovery 
fjoc oi4i 332 5467 and Insolvency 


Humberts Leisure 


Secme index finked - 
ground rent business. 

• 260 holiday chalets held on 99 year leases yielding 
£110,000 with rolUng 5 yearly review pattern to RPI 

• Licensed clubhouse held on 999 year lease at 
nominal tent 

• 2 "holiday l ettin g chalets (Lott 2 Sr 3} 

• Ideal “roll-over' opportunity 

for sale freehold as a whole or In 3 lots 

12 BOLTON STREET* MAS? AER, • LONDON W1Y 7PA 
FAX: 0171 4090475 TEL: 0171 629 67DO 


1 1 or r i s * oo r i * i, e i s u a i: 



FOR SALE 

SreOAUSKDCXOTHINC 
MANlffACTUtEa/SUPFUBa 
Inow 199506 OM 

PrtytctolTLJrawcx 199497 OM 

ftvOtete ■ 

Sccvvd pwtei nnapssck mrotte U 

Wntofct father B fo ca a teB a B<bcBS3I8. 
fanl Ttoa. Qua Sowhwat BddBc. - 
1afaSei«L 




Butterfly Centre, 
Eastbourne 


Bxchohe bufidiog an Sea Frott. 
Tiwfing fort 5 yeux Leasehold. 
Open Man* to October. 

Car Parking. Owner Retiring. 

Contact: D.Jodd 0181 4789814 


HIGHGLOSS LIMITED 

. frnAdmfabslittion) 

: The; Iota Admhjtasnaaofltar for sale die buatams sod assets of tins Wfejr 
Bromwicb bated Lec u reyc ar Mernfacturer md CMT Operator. 

• y * Pnndpnl Peamra to rh uta 

^ fteeboWprapmy -approx 9^4&q -ft in total. 

_ . r *niraoiw«d^23mil995).J>tt^eciedc£8C*t- - 

far liiitber denlli caapicC- - 
Esaa Misty or loin Hariow - 
gatHariowKfaniBih Mtoy 
McadstyUnK 
lASa&daoy Road 

Ldcencr : " ' " ' 1 ’. 



TefcOt 16 25*4422 
faK 01 16 254 4430 


Hadow Khandfou-Mtstry 
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The Venice Biennale/William Packer 

Pavilioned in splendour 


O utside the iwafr * 
exhibition of the 
Venice Biennale, 
Germane Cel ant’s 
Future, Present. 
Past of which X wrote on Satur- 
day, things improve. Bat the 
Biennale is never without some 
monsters, nor true to itself if 
some do not walk off with prizes. 

True to form, the judges 
handed the Premia Paesi Tar the 
best national pavilion to what 
was commonly held to be the 
worst, the French, turned by 
Fabrics Hybert into a studio in 
which to film his own participa- 
tion fn the Biennale by, well, 
filming his own participation in 
the Biennale, in booths around 
the sides his crew is hard at 
work, “writing” and "editing" 
when not pointing cameras at 
the bemused visitor. The citation 
praised it for bring "a new con- 
ception at the Pavilion less as a 
finished work than as a window 
giving onto the external, in 
which the world of art works.” 

There are indeed mare inter- 
esting pavilions-as-installation, 
notably the Greek, in which 
Dimitri Alithinos has taken op 


the floor to sink a row of pits far 
below, and the Japanese, where 
Kei Naito somewhat preciously 
has put op an oval canvas enclo- 
sure into which one peeps, as tt 
were a visitor from space, upon a 
mlcrocosmic world- I also lifcwi 
the swarms of arr o ws that Ivan 
Kafka has hmtg so carefully in 
the Czech Pavilion; and the tank 
outside the Nordic Pavilion, full 
of mud from the lagoon which 
Mark Dion is excavating, dis- 
playing his miscellaneous finds 
on the edge as they appear. 

But best are the pavilions 
showing art as art, and it is grat- 
ifying to see painting and sculp- 
ture more in evidence than 
usual. Although there ha« been 
no British painter under SO 
shown at Venice since John 
Walker in 1972, and no sculptor 
over 50 since Henry Moore at 50 
in 1948, I have to say that our 
British champion this time, 
immaculately displayed by the 
British Council, is impressive. 
Rachel Whiteread, she of the fiB- 
ed-in spaces beneath chairs and 
tables, of the room turned inside- 
out, of the house removed to 
leave only the solid space within. 


thoroughly deserves her Premia 
2000 for an artist under 40. Her 
display Is a summary of her 
career, culminating in an entir e 
room, the white ghost of a 
library lined with the negative 
mould of the shelves and books. 

The other outstanding sculptor 
is Al-Ghoul Ali Ahmed, who has 
Oiled the Egyptian Pavilion with 
monumental structures redolent 
of wells and gateways in the 
demotic tradition, yet with some- 
thing of the hieratic presence of 
a more ancient Egypt. 

A s for the painting, 
best is the minimal- 
ism or the Swiss. Hel- 
mut Federle, whose 
methodical severity 
belies the richness of a surface 
which, almost secretly, works to 
subtle and curiously romantic 
ima g inat ive effect He, far more 
than the formulaic Gerhard 
Richter, deserved a Premia biter- 
nazionale. 

At the other extreme is Maxim 
Kautor in the Russian Pavilion, 
with a defiantly old-fashioned 
flurry of energetic figurative 
expressionism, even though the 


angst is somewhat overdone at 
times. With no pavilion of their 
own, the Chinese have taken the 
Ca' Corner della Regina on the 
Grand Canal, which also holds 
the Biexmale Archive. Their art- 
ist, Chen Yifei (also showing at 
Marlborough Fine Art In Lon- 
don), works from photographic 
reference, bat any dose fidelity 
X p bis source is confounded by 
the sheer size of the work. The 
handling is vigorous and free, at 
times almost to the point of 
abstraction, with odd echoes of 
that undeservedly forgotten 
Rn gH«h star of early Biennales, 
Frank Brangwyn. 

The Portuguese too are outside 
the gardens, showing their art- 
ist, Juliao Sarmento, in the Pal- 
azzo Vendramln, his cryptic, 
fragmentary images fraught 
with an ambiguous sexual and 
moral tension. Also on the Dor- 
sodmo, in the cloisters behind 
the Gesuati, Is a mixed show, 
Modernities and Memories, that 
brings together recent work 
from the Islamic world, from 
Indonesia to Mali- Notable are 
the strange leather wraps, like 
flayed skins, of ^ Bvxner from 


Turkey, the paintings of Sylvat 
Aziz from Pakistan, and the sim- 
ple totemic wood-carvings, boats 
and boxes, of Anusapati from 

Hie resolution of ethnic and 
cultural tradition with modern- 
ism is a contemporary problem 
faced by artists from Japan to 
Mexico. Back in the garde n s, the 
Australian Pavilion shows three 
artists of Aboriginal origin ach- 
ieving authentic personal solu- 
tions. The pure sculptural qual- 
ity of Yvonne Koolmatrie’s 
rush-woven eel traps quite tran- 
scends ostensible function. Judy 
Watson's delicate traceries reim- 
poses ancient signs and images 
upon a sophisticated abstract 
ground. And the lute Emily 
Kngwarreye, with her stripes of 
rich, lush paint, dancing 
together with a natural energy 
and Intuitive accord, leaves us 
the most immediately engaging 
paintings in the entire Biennale. 


The 47th International Art Exhi- 
bition - La Biennale ch Venezia: 
the Ciardmi di Costello, the Cor- 
derie della Tana and elsewhere 
in Venice, until November 9. 



Rachel Whiteread, deserving winner of the Premfo 2000, wWi 
her ‘ghost library , part erf her display In the British PavMon 
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T he supreme virtue of 
Amy's View, David 
Hare's new work, is that 
it challenges Judf Dench 
to keep revealing different layers 
of herself, now comic, now tragic; 
and the supreme reason to watch 
Amy’s View is to see how trans- 
porting^ she does so. Alone of its 
six characters, she is present in 
all four acts, travelling in tim 
from 1979 to 1995. She takes 
charge of the work’s entire mean- 
ing and its world, from her first 
entrance on. And yet what she 
gives you is the play Hare meant 
to write. She is never once 
tripped by what he did write; In 
which - apart Oram her central 
contribution - it is never seri- 
ously possible to believe. 

Dench plays Rgme Allen, a star 
actress and widowed mother; her 
rianghtpi- is the Amy of the plays 
title. Esme is, by turns, both shal- 
low and profound, selfish and 
generous, outspoken and hypo- 
critical. Often Hare seems to 
have modelled her on Judith 
Bliss in Noel Coward's Say 
Fever, possibly more theatrical 
offstage than on, and hilarious on 
the subject of colleagues and her 
own style. 

Yet there is little humour or 
glamour left by Act Four. Now, 
in 1995, Esme’s daughter has died 
and her -own finances have been 
wrecked. Esme/Dench now lives 
only in her resurrected stage 
career. She seems to have been 
tempered by every ordeal, so that 
she can even converse with her 
ex-son-in-law, the late Amy's hus- 
band, a critic-cum-filmmaker 
whom she has never liked and. 
who she believes did most to 
cause Amy’s unhappiness and 
death. Then, in calm absorption, 
she goes onstage for her evening 
performance. We see her and her 
young co-actor, in costume, pre- 
pare for curtain-rise by pouring 
water over each other's heads. 
Why, we never know; but the 
simple ritual is, at this stage of 
Amy’s View, profoundly satisfy- 
ing. The young actor anoints the 
old; the old actor baptises the 
young. The gesture of immersion 
speaks of commitment to both 
life and art And. by this stage, 
you have travelled with Esme/ 
Dench some large journey in 
your own souL 

Why is Amy’s View so called? 
Amy’s view, according to charac- 
ters other than Amy herself is 
that “love conquers all". How- 
ever. neither Amy's mother 
(Esme) nor her husband Dominic 



■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 
Stedailjk Museum 

Tel: 31-20-5732911 
• Nan Goldin: I’ll be your Mirror 
- Photography 1972-1996: 
display of uncompromising diary 
pieces by the New Yoik 
photographer, showing the 
underside of the city's glamour; to 
Aug 17 


■ ATHENS 

EXHIBITION 

Ergostassio/Scfiool of Roe Arts 
Tab 30-1-4819666 

• Joseph Beuys: exhibition 

featuring a number of the German 
artist's drawings and engravings; 
to Jui 6 


■ BERLIN 

EXHIBITION 

Museum fflr Ostasiatteche 
Kunst Tel: 49-30-8301382 
• Das Wetese Gold des Femen 
Ostens: exhibition featuring 50 




Judi Dench aid Samantha Bond in David Hare’s new play, ‘Amy's View* aimiu> 


Theatre/AIastafr Macaulay 

Flawed play saved by its star 


- though they both love Amy in 
their respective ways - have 
much truck with this view. Pain- 
ful honesty or loving concilia- 
tion? This dilemma is the main 
tension of Amy’s View, which is, 
at its best, a modem variation on 
Molifere’s The Misanthrope. Soon 
enough, Esme and Dominic at 
least agree to disagree; and Amy. 
between these poles, is tom. Only 
when she has been dead for some 
time, does Dominic try to bridge 
the gap between himself , and 
Esme: to try Amy's view. 

It is a charming, funny, seri- 
ous, interesting, empty mess - 
with Daws that playwrights with 
a tenth of Hare’s experience 
would know to avoid- Some of its 
flaws are accidental* notably that 


Amy herself does not practise 
what she preaches. Not once but 
twice she runs out of her moth- 
er's house, rejecting her. She 
isn’t, in fact, much of a daughter 
aged 23 In Act One, she admits 
she hasn’t even realised that 
Esme’s current play is still run- 
ning in the West End. An equal 
problem is that neither we nor 
Esme are given a chance to find 
any of the merits Amy finds in 
her husband. Dominic. He is - 
says she - intellectual, frmny, 
gentle. Oh yes? Hare provides 
zero evidence to support this. 
(That Dominic is even more crass 
than most bad critics is obvious 
- to us, if not to Hare.) And some 
of Hare's flaws are, alas, deliber- 
ate. He has a sub-Dwenist tech- 


nique of revealing to the audi- 
ence, well into a scene, what has 
been known to everyone onstage 
before curtain-rise. By the time 
he tries this again in Act Four, 
clobbering us after several min- 
utes with the surprise news that 
Amy has died, we feel unpleas- 
antly manipulated. 

As Dominic and Amy, Eoin 
McCarthy and Samantha Bond 
play the roles that Hare wrote: 
which is not, alas, enough. 
McCarthy is handsome and 
angry. Bond - as in every roles 
she plays these days - is rational, 
sensitive, and pint-size. Joyce 
Redman is ^’harmjng in t he age- 
ing diminuendo of Evelyn. The 
best performances are from Ran- 
ald Pickup as Esme’s washed-out 


old neighbour Frank and Christo- 
phs- Staines as the young actor 
Toby. 

Amy’s View would work twice 
as well in a theatre s m aller and 
narrower than the Lyttelton, and 
Eyre’s production does nothing 
to ease this problem. Bob Crow- 
ley's main Bet is handsome but 
artificial. Only Dench and 
Staines are fully audible to those 
sitting on the peripheries of this 
wide auditorium. Amid its other 
virtues, Dench's performance is 
an object-lesson in projection - 
and yet you are never aware that 
she is projecting at all. 


In National Theatre repertory at 
the Lyttelton Theatre, South 
Bank, SBI. 


Opera/Andrew Clark 

Costume drama 
meets comic-strip 


S unday’s performance of 
Die dgyptische Helena 
(Helen in Egypt) at Gar- 
sbsgton had a special sig- 
nificance - not just in Britain, 
but for admirers of Richard 
Strauss everywhere. It was the 
UK stage premiere of the least 
loved of the six operas Strauss 
wrote with . Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. It was also a bold re- 
imagining of a work which has 
always seemed too contrived to' 
succeed on its own terms. Con- 
ducted by Elgar Howarth, 
designed and directed by David 
Fielding and sung by a well-bal- 
anced cast, the result went tar 
beyond expectations. It may not 
win many new friends for 
Strauss, but it proves that Die 
Ogyptische Helena is theatrically 
viable - something not even the 
last Munich production, which I 
saw in 1961. managed to do. 

H ofmannsthal has taken most 
of the blame for the opera's 
neglect his scenario for the first 
act repeats itself in the second 
without making anything clearer. 
But Strauss is equally culpable. 
Apart from some ethereal wood- 
wind themes and bizarrely exotic 
brass perorations. Helena is 
Strauss on auto-pilot, with sev- 
eral ideas unashamedly recycled 
from Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

The plot is a fanciful explora- 
tion of how Helen was reconciled 
with Menelaus after her seduc- 
tion by Paris. Hofmannsthal 
throws in an Egyptian sorceress, 
an Arab sheikh, a sea-shell which 
can see and recount everything, 
and a Tristan-esque brew of 
potions - except that in Helena. 
in place of death comes complete 
memory of the past, and the real- 
isation by husband and wife that 
their love is indestructible. 

This dramaturgical hotch-potch 
emerges as the perfect vehicle for 
Fielding’s talents. Never one to 
take an opera at face value, he 
hints at all the different layers on 
which Helena works - mythologi- 
cal, matrimonial, psychological - 
while bathing them in an operet- 
ta-like irony entirely in keeping 
with Hofmannsthal’s conception. 
The matrimonial confronta- 


tions resemble a 1950s Hollywood 
costume drama, in which Helen 
plays Barbara Stanwyck. The 
goings-on around her, by con- 
trast, are pure comic-strip: 
Altair’s entourage is a bevy of 
Arab businessmen in Arafat-like 
head-towels, while Poseidon's 
men are security guards bran- 
dishing harpoon-guns. The all- 
knowing sea-shell comes to life as 
Aithra’s alter ego. a black magic 
figure who indulges in mysteri- 
ous sign-language. Fielding's chic 
choreography is one of the pro- 
duction’s delights; so is his trian- 
gular set, a simple, surreal solu- 
tion to the opera’s preposterous 
posturings. 

T he beauty of the staging 
is that it treats the plot 
seriously enough to 
engage our attention, 
but lightly enough to stop it dis- 
solving into the most awful 
- kitsch.' Fielding ctmbflf hide' the 
vacuousness at the heart of each 
act but the principals match his 
visual inspiration all the way, 
Susan Bullock’s Helen encour- 
ages us to take Strauss’s embodi- 
ment of female beauty with a 
pinch of salt what she lacks in 
sensuality, she makes up in raw 
conviction, persuading us that 
hard vocal glitter is what the role 
really needs. As Menelaus, John 
Horton Murray demonstrates 
that Strauss did, after all, know 
how to write for tenor. Helen 
Field's Aitbra looks and sounds 
possessed, while her nubile ser- 
vants, Yvette Banner and Helen 
Astrid, almost steal the show 
with their Egyptian hairstyles 
and catwalk costumes. 

That all the voices come across 
so crisply is a tribute to Elgar 
Howarth's control of the orches- 
tra. Some of the string detail is 
lost - perhaps the patter of the 
rain was to blame on Sunday - 
but there is ne’er a hint of bom- 
bast; and Howarth convinces us 
that, notwithstanding Strauss’s 
tendency to meander, the score 
unfolds in one big broad line 
from start to finish. On the 
strength of this, can we now have 
Die Hebe der Danae? 


bfue-and-white porcelain pieces 
from public and private 
collections in Berfin. The porcelain 
was orglnatty imported in the 17th 
century by the Dutch East tnefia 
Company and was . 
enthusiastically received by the 
European aristocracy; to Nov 2 


■ BOSTON 
exhibition 
M useum of Fine Arts 
Tet 1-617-267 9300 
• This is the Modern World: 

Furnishings of the 20th Century - 

exhibition of over 85 pieces 
created in Sweden, France, Italy, 
and England. Objects spanning 
the entire century and illustrating 
the diversity of 20th-century 
decorative arts, Include furniture, 
ceramics, metalwork, glass and 
ptetics; to 'Jpl 1 . 


■ COLOGNE 

exhibition 

Museum Ludwig 

Tet 49-221-221 6177 
• Car Park-Hn Projekt von Sarah 
Lucas: photographic installation 
by the British artist, featuring 
Images of a multi-storey car park, 
each taken from a different 
viewpoint creating a 3D effect; 
from Jun 25 to Aug 17 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

Royal Scottish Academy 
Tel: 44-131-225 6671 
• Royal Scottish Academy's 
171st Annual Exhibition: exhibition 
featuring works by many of 
Scotland’s leading contemporary 


artiste, sculptors, prfntmakers and 
architects; to Jul 5 . 


■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITION 
Schtiu Kunsthalle 

Tel: 49-69-299 8620 
• Pietro DonzeHl: display of work 
by the French photographer, 
featuring 130 documentary and 
reportage pieces from the 1950s 
and 1960s, shot In Italy and 
including the series “Land Without 
Shadow**; to Jul 6 


■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBTTION 

Fondation de PHarmitage 
Tet 41-21-320 5001 
• Charles Camoin 1879-1965: 
display featuring 100 paintings, 
pastels and drawings from a 
number of private and public 
collections. Camoin was a 
contemporary of Matisse, Marque* 
and Mangufn, with a lively, 
sweeping style that captured the 
glittering lights of the 
Mediterranean; from Jun 27 to 
Oct 5 


■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

WigmoreHafl 

Tel: 44-171 935 2141 
• Dame Gwyneth Jones: 
performance By the soprano, 
accompanied by the pianist 
Dominic Harlan. The programme 
includes works by Wagner, 
Sibelius, Duparc and Strauss; - 
Jun 26 

JAZZ 


Royal Festival Hall 
Tet 44-171-960 4242 
• Dionne Wawidc performance 
by the singer, accompanied by 
the BBC Concert Orchestra. The 
performance includes works by 
Bacharah and David; Jun 28 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBTTION 

Museo Nadonal Centro de Arte 
Relna Sofia Tet. 34-1 -4675062 
• Eugenio D’Ors Critfco de Arte: 
display tracing the developments 
of Spanish modem art throughout 
this centu-y alongside the career 
of the Spanish art critic D’Ors. On 
display are works tty artiste 
Including Tomes Garcia, Picasso, 
Dali, Mirs and Saura; to Sep 15 


■ MUNICH 

DANCE 

Prinzroflententhe a ter 

Tok 49-89-4706270 
• Bayerisehes StaatsbaJJetfc in 
works by Peter Martins and van 
Marten; Jun 25, 26. 27, 28 


■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITION 

Whitney Museum of American 

Art Tet 1-212-570-3600 
• Keith Haring: major 
retrospective of work by the late 
‘ American artist, who used early 
1980s urban street culture as a 
starting pewit for Ns bold graphic 
style and attacks on a range of 
soda! issues, including racism, 
AIDS and the influence of the 
mass media. The display explores 
in some depth Haring’s early 
works as a street artist and 


features more than 100 works, 
including some salvaged from 
New York City’s subways; from 
Jun 26 to Sep 21 

JAZZ 

Avery Fisher HaD 

Tel: 1-212-875 5030 

• Herbie Hancock: performance 
by the keyboard player (part of 
the 1997 JVC New York Jazz 
Festival); Jun 25 

Carnegie Hall 

Tel: 1-212-247 7800 

• Dianne Reavers: performance 
by the singer, accompanied tty 
the Jacky Terrasson Trio (part of 
the 1997 JVC New York Jazz 
Festival); Jun 25 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITION 
BfeBotheque Nationaie 
Tel: 33-1-4703 8340 

• Uvres d’arfctes: display of 
over 300 artists' books. Including 
works by Bakfessari, Broodthaers. 
Fulton, LeWrtt, Nannucd, Roth, 
Ruscha and Weiner; to Oct 12 

Mus6e d’Orsay 
Tel: 33-145491111 

• Emile Verhaeren: exhibition 
jointly organised by the Mus6e 
d'Orsay and the Mus6e de la 
Liferatore de Bruxelles, examining 
the fife and times of art critic 
Verhaeren- On display are a 
number of paintings, sculptures, 
drawings and engravings; to 

Jul 14 


■ STRASBOURG 

CONCERT 


Palais de la Musique et des 
Congrfts Tel: 33-388 37 67 67 
• Ensemble Orchestral de Paris: 
with conductor Jeffivjacques 
Kantorow and violinist Patrice 
Fontanarosa in works by 
Mendelssohn, Landowski and 
Mozart; Jun 26 


■TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 
Art GaSery of Ontario 
Tet 1416-979 6648 
• Strangers in the Arctic: Ultima 
Thule and Modernity - exhibition 
featuring works by 14 artists who 
use their workto examine the 
unique natural conditions of the 
Arctic to examine intersections 
between history, nature and 
culture; from Jun 26 to 
Sep 1 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBTTION 

Museum fur Angewandte Kunst 
Tet 43-1-71136 
• Brilliant Failure: exhibition 
derficated to attempts by 
post-war Vienna architects to 
modernise Austrian styles of 

architecture, using plans, 
sketches, and models to 
document why so many of these 
attempts have failed; 
to Jul 6 


Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amster da m, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. AH 
rights reserved. Tel: 31 20 664 
6441. E-malt arttaeeOpLnet 


WORLD SERVICE 
BBC for Europe can be 
received In western 
Europe on medium wave 
648 kHZ (463m) 


EUROPEAN 

CABLE 

AND SATELLITE 
BUSINESS TV 
(Central European Time) 

MONDAY TO FRIDAY 
NBC/Super Channel: 

07.00 

FT Business Morning 

10.00 

European Money Wheel 
Nonstop live coverage 
until 15.00 of European 
business and the 
financial markets 

-17.30 

financial Terms Business 
Tonight 

CNBC: 

08.30 

Squawk Box 
10.00 

European Money Wheel 
18.00 

Financial Tunes Business 
Tonight 
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The price of elephants 

A resumption of controlled ivory exports can benefit conservation by giving 
the poor people who live alongside the herds an incentive to preserve them 


Last week in Harare, 
commonsense broke out 
over animal conservation. 
Parties to the Convention 
on Trade in Endangered 
Species (Cites) allowed Bot- 
swana, Namibia and Zim- 
babwe to resume controlled 
exports of ivory to Japan, 
from 1969. This decision 
marked recognition that 
African elephants are not 
now endangered. It also 
showed awareness that they 
will remain safe only if their 
existence Is of benefit to 
people they live among. 

The ban on the trade in 
ivory in 1389 was the cnlxoi- 
nation of an emotional cam- 
paign. Its chief protagonists 
were Mr Richard Leakey, 
then director of the Kenya 
Wildlife Service, and a num- 
ber of western animal wel- 
fare and environmental 
groups. To achieve their 
end, the advocates bad to 
represent the African ele- 
phant as an endangered spe- 
cies, even though there 
were at least 600,000. Sharp 
declines in elephant num- 
bers bad occurred in eastern 
Africa, where management 
had been incompetent, but 
not in southern Africa. In 
Zimbabwe, for example, the 
population has increased 
from 30,000 to 70,000 over 
the past two decades. 

Countries that managed 
their elephants relatively 
well saw the trade ban as an 
unjustifiable restriction. It 
reduced the benefits of con- 
serving elephants at the 
behest of people who did not 
have to bear the costs. But 
these countries were out- 
voted, principally by nations 
without elephants. 

Now. parties to Cites have 
voted in favour of letting 
the three southern African 
countries export small quo- 
tas from existing stocks: 25.3 
tonnes from Botswana, iss 
tonnes from Namibia and 20 
tonnes from Zimbabwe. This 
is a small proportion of an 
African stock in excess of 
500 tonnes. 

Behind the heated debate 
on whether or not to lift the 
ban lie differences not just 


over means, but also over 
ends. Western animal rights 
organisations wish not just 
to conserve elephants as a 
species, but to protect all 
elephants. Yet prosperous 
westerners are not threat- 
ened with starvation if an 
elephant should eat their 
food, or with death if an ele- 
phant should attack. As one 
expert has remarked, reality 
for the African peasant con- 
sists of the terror of being 
trampled by elephants, the 
hopelessness of watching a 
year’s harvest destroyed 
and the helplessness of 
being unable to do anything 
about it 

Elephants killed at least 
500 people in Zimbabwe 
between 1982 and 1969. The 
equivalent in France would 
have been 2£00 people; in 
the US 12,500- Each elephant 
eats about 330 pounds of 
food a day. A herd of ele- 
phants is like a swarm of 
six-ton locusts. 

Since elephants both com- 
pete with people and 
threaten them, they will 
survive only if the value 
they create foe those wtth 
the power to preserve or 
destroy them exceeds the 
costs they impose. This is 
not just the only workable 
approach to conservation. It 
is also the only one that 


recognises the moral cto™ 
of desperately poor people 
to a better life. 

For western environmen- 
talists. trade restrictions are 
the answer. They have the 
advantage of being cheap. 
But, as Mr Ike Sugg and Mr 
Urs Kreuter note in a pam- 
phlet* for the London-based 
Institute of Economic 
Affairs, a ban on trade in 
elephant products can make 
elephants worthless, but 
cannot make them costless. 

In the short run, however, 
the ban did reduce poaching 
in some African countries, 
notably Kenya, though not, 
it seems, in Botswana, 
Malawi, Namibia and Zim- 
babwe. The question Is why 
it has had this beneficial 
impact and why there 
should be such a difference 
across countries. 

Interestingly, as Mr Mich- 
ael 't Sas-Rolfes argues**, a 
longer-standing ban on 
trade in rhino horn has 
been largely ineffective. The 
difference is that the ban on 
ivory was accompanied by a 
collapse in western demand, 
as ivory use turned people 
into social pariah*- But the 
demand for rhino horn 
comes largely from politi- 
cally incorrect east Asia and 
the Yemen. The result of 
that ban has been soaring 



black market prices and a 
thriving illegal trade. 

In. countries with poor 
conservation efforts, the 
decline in ivory prices 
Induced by falling demand 
reduced poaching. In coun- 
tries with historically better 
efforts, the . effect was 
ambiguous. While the incen- 
tive to poach was lowered, 
the giiminatimi of the legal 
trade reduced the resources 
available for conservation. 

What can be said for the 
ban on trade in ivory, there- 
fore, is that the campaign 
was the catalyst fra 1 a sharp 
reduction in western 
demand. As su ch, tHp han 
may be viewed as having 
provided short-term relief! 
But It also decreased the 
resources available to pre- 
serve elephants in protected 
areas, themselves only some 
5 per cent of Africa’s land 
area, and reduced the incen- 
tive to preserve elephants in 
unprotected ones. 

Whatever the future 
development of trade in 
ivory, a longer-term solution 
is required to ensure the 
sur v i val of elephants. There 
are two possibilities. One la 
central «*pmmanH con- 
trol. Resources available to 
government conservation 
departments and the penal- 
ties, an those who kill ele- 
phants would both be 
increased. Combined with 
the reduction in the market 
value of ivory consequent 
on the decline in demand 
abroad, this might work. 
Under this model western- 
ers who want to preserve 
elephants would be under a 
moral obligation to defray 
the costs imposed an desper- 
ately poor countries. The 
proceeds of the carefully 
controlled ivory trade now 
being permitted could also 
help finance the effort 

The second alternative is 
to work with the market 
Communities among which 
elephants live would be 
given a direct stake in their 
survival. The problem has 
been that impoverished 
farmers have normally had 
every incentive to kill ele- 


phants, but none to preserve 
them. Yet wealthy foreign- 
ers are prepared to pay for 
the privilege of seeing or 
shooting elephants. Others 
are prepared to buy ivory. 

If the people among whom 
elephants live can benefit 
from any dr all of these 
activities, looking after ele- 
phants will become a: 
rewarding business. Even til 
It makes sense to let some) 
elephants be lolled, peasant 
communities would want to, 
see herds survive. Instead an 
being rustlers, they would 
become ranchers. 

This is precisely the 1 
approach adapted with sub-! 
stantial success by Zizn-I 
babwe. Today more than 500! 
of its nearly 4,000 farms 
derive all or part of tboir 
income from wildlife. In 
addition, through the Camp- 
fire programme, substantial 
sums are earned by local 
communities, largely 
through the sale of lucrative 
hunting licences. Because 
local people receive the 
gains, they have a corre- 
sponding incentive to pre- 
serve the elephants. 

Animals that compete as 
vigorously with people as 
elephants will endure only lf| 
their human neighbours 
have an interest in ensuring 
they do. Eliminating trade 
in elephant products cannot 
reward those who hear the 
costs of keeping than alive; 

The incentives can be neg- 
ative - heavy penalties and 
a large protectum farce. Or 
they can be positive - 
rewards to people from con-f 
serving their elephants. The 
latter is not just more effec-j 
tive, but also more moral Hi 
some of the world's poorest! 
people are to tolerate some 
of the world’s most destruc-J 
live animals at the behest of] 
rich westerners, they[ 
deserve a suitable reward. 

* Elephants and Ivory: Les - J 
sons from the Trade Ban, 
IEA Studies on the Environ- 
ment 2, London. 1994. **Does 
Cites work ? Four Case 
Studies, IEA environment 
briefing 4, London. 1997. 


A network war 



Louise Kehoe on the clash 
between Microsoft and Oracle 


Microsoft and Oracle are cm 
a collision course. Today.; 
when Oracle unveils a new 
version of Its database man- 
agemeat software as thecen- 

treplece qf a new model for 

corporate computing, the 

world's two biggest .software 

companies . will clash 
head-on. 

The confrontation has 
been building for months as 
Microsoft, the undisputed ; 
leader In desktop computer 
software, took arid at Gra- 
de’s territory with its own 
database software and other 
“bade office" applications. 

For its part, Oracle has 
been, promoting the Network 
Computer (NC), a low-cost 
desktop machine that, relies 
for software and data upon a 
central server. Unlike almost 
all personal computers, the 
NC does not run Microsoft 
programs. 

Mr Bffl Gates of Microsoft 
and Mr Larry Efilstei of Ora- 
cle, the rival muiti-bilBoQ- 
alres, have traded^ hlows. Mr 
.Oates has dismissed the NC 
as retrograde technology.. 
"NC"; he says, stands for 
“not compatible" with the 
huge base of software deveE ; 
oped far the PC- •• r " 

Mr Ellison has ridiculed 
the complexity of Microsoft's 
.PC applications and accused" 
the fwnpamy of attempting 
to maintain a “monopoly” 
without regard for the heeds : 
of computer users. 

• Yet, until how, the battle 
has been largely confined to 
rhetoric. Microsoft .and Ora- 
cle have coexisted in the 
software market with both 
companies benefiting hugely 
from the explosive growth of 
computer netw o r ks . 

Now. however. Grade wifi 
use the introduction of Ora- 
cles, a new version of its 
database management soft- 
ware, to launch a direct 
assault on Microsoft. The 
product, Oracle executives 
claim, is the foundation 
for a new approach to build- 
ing corporate information 
technology systems. • 


„ The “cHenl-server’’- model 
of - computing built on net- 
works of; PCs which -has . 
prevailed far the past decade 
- is oh the way out. Oracle ’ 
says. Enter “network - com- 
puting" in which: software , 
a«d data are shiftedfrbm the 
desktop to central, . high* 
performance servers. ’ - 

This will eliminate the 
.struggle that many -busi- - 
nesses lace in keeping pace 
with rapid advances; in PC 
technology mad new versions 
of desktop.- software. Oracle 
argues. PCS will be replaced 
by simple NCs. Updating 
applications software, will . 
became as easy as swapping 
the version installed on a 
centred server. 

The transition to network 
computing will be “not so 
much a religious experience 
as an economic experience,” 

says Mr Jerry Held, Oracle 
senior vtce-preadent/Tt will 
he says, lead to “dramatic 
cost savings”, reducing the 
average annual costs of 
matrimfninp- a "desktop com- 
puter on a corporate 'net- 
work fram about 310,000 to 
aboujt.&OOO. 

Bht the Oracle approach is 
likely -to- mean higher spend- 
ing on server software such 
as Oracle’s database pro- 
grams and .applications.. 

' “ Oracle is a server com- 
pany," says Mr Bay Lane, 
Oracle _president. “To the - 
extent that the server 
.becomes the central element 
of. corporate computing 
systems, Oracle will benefit, 
he acknowledges; 

ButwherewiHOradeSfit 
in? “Database management 
is the boiler-room technol- 
ogy, the engine that powers 
network computing,” says 
Mr Held. This' new engine 
comes with &e 'ability to 
organise huge; multi-tera- 
byte stores erf records. (A ter- 
abyte is one trillion charac- 
ters, or- a p p r ox i mately 500m 
-pages of text). It can handle 
graphics and video. 

The advantages of Grades 
versus the current version of 


the., database management 
system are --'Salability and 
ayaflabifity”, adds Mr Lane. 
The program, he says, deliv- 
ers the reliability of a tradi- 
tional mainframe database 
on modem computers run- 
ning the Unix or. Microsoft 
NT operating .systems. 

'Whether Oracle customers 

- who include many of the 
world’s tep banks, retailers 
and .manufacturers - will 
'also adopt the “network 
computing" -approach 
remains to be seen;. Oracle's 
economic arguments sound 
persuasive, but veteran 
information technology man- 
agers have heard such prom- 
ises before.' • 

The high, cost -of support- 
ing thousands of PC users 
undermined the savings 
which businesses expected 
to achieve when they shifted 
from mainfra me computing 
to - distributed client/server 
networks in the 1980s. Could 
there be hidden, expenses in 
network computing? “We 
will not know for a year,” Mr 
Lane says. 

- in many ways, . the clash 
between Oracle and Micro- 
soft was inevitable. Already, 
Oracle ha s left its traditional 
database software competi- 
tors in the dust, achieving a 
more than 50 per cent world 
market share. - 

Info rmix and Sybase, two 
database software rivals, are 
. struggling to regain momen- 
tum, as they deal with prod- 
uct transition, and other 
problems. IBM still has a 
strong presence In the mar- 
ket for mainframe database 
software but has not kept 
pace .with Oracle's growth- 
This has left Microsoft as its 
only strong challenger. ■ 

Given the hubris of two of 
the world's richest men, this 
has the makings of . a battle 
that could- engulf the entire 
information . technology 
industry. Backing the win- 
ner will be a challenge for 
computer and software com- 
panies worldwide - as well 
as for their customers. 



FT / FRESHHELDS 
EUROPEAN PRIZE 
FOR THE BEST 

BUSINESS LAW STUDENT 1997 


The FT/FRESHF/ELDS 
European Prize will be open 
to citizens of the European Union 
who are specialising in business law 
and are about to embark on their 
professional career. Prize winners 
from each country will take part in a 
final European round which will be 
held in Rome in December 1997, 
and tn different European cities in 
subsequent years. Travel expenses to 
the final round will be met. 


r PRIZE 

The equivalent of 3.000 ECU plus six months 
in one of Freshfields European offices. 

2 nd PRIZE 

The equivalent of 1,500 ECU plus three months 
in one of Freshfidds’ European offices. 

3” PRIZE 

The equivalent of 750 ECU plus three months 
in one of Freshfields’ European offices. 


If you have : — 1 - A university law degree or are attending a law school — 
2 — Examination results which qualify you to be regarded among die cop busmess 
law students - 3 — A thorough knowledge of business law together with a good 
understanding of EU law — 4 — A fluent command of at least two European ’ 
languages, including English and preferably a good knowledge of a third. - 

Ask for application forms in your university or law school, or call 
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Services gain little by technology 


From Prof essor Leon Shilton. 

Sir, Gerard Baker asks the 
question of why technology 
has not boosted overall pro- 
ductivity In the US ("Anat- 
omy of a miracle", June 201 
The answer is that a com- 
puter drip and a fancy soft- 
ware package do little in the 
people-intensive businesses 
of giving medicine, serving a 
hamburger or praising the 
Lord. Obviously, in the man- 
ufacturing sector computeri- 
sation and new equipment 
have Increased productivity. 
The number of workers in 
the hard manufacturing 
industries (standard indus- 
trial classification groups 20 
to 39) today is the same as it 
was in 1975 - l&5m. But 
these workers are now prod- 
ucing twice as much prod- 
uct. $2,300bn (inflation 
adjusted). 

Over the past 20 years, 
however, the biggest gain in 


US employment was in medi- 
cally related services and 
nursing care services: 7m 
workers. (How does one mea- 
sure the value added of 
extending a life five years?) 
Other large gainers were the 
restaurant business 4m, gro- 
cery stores 1 . 2 m, state and 
local governments lm. and 
religious organisations 
850.000. The highly touted 
growth industry of comput- 
ing sendees added only 
800,000 workers over this . 
time, while the number of 
people who make the hard- 
ware declined by 110,000. . 

While managers gloat that 
they have downsized, getting 
rid of all those fringe bene- 
fits, they forget to mention 
the increase in consulting 
services and temporary help. 
In 1975, the temporary 
worker was a nonentity; 
today there are 2m of them - 
the fourth largest employ- 


ment growth sector in the 
US. . 

The article was just 
another in a series that ques- 
tions the impact of technol- 
ogy an productivity. Another 
perspective on the impact of 
technology an the service 
industries is that the simple 
add and subtract infallibility 
of the spreadsheet and the 
spell-checking bird-dogging 
of the word processor pre- 
vented a very serious decline 
in business literacy and com- 
petency. So the test is not 
how much did technology 
add to productivity in the 
service industries but bow 
much of a decline did it pre- 
vent as the American educa- 
tional process withered. 

Leon Shilton, 
finance professor , 

Fordham University. 

Lincoln Center, 

New York NY 10023, US 


Investment should be the real concern 


Prom Mr Bernard KOroy. 

Sir, The "black hole" in 
UK government finance fol- 
lowing the National Audit 
Office adjustments is a dis- 
traction (“Chancellor lifts 
expectations of higher taxa- 
tion", June 20 ). The real con- 
cern should be that the 
chancellor has left the crude 
concept of the public sector 
borrowing requirement in 
place. No distinction is being 
made between capital invest- 
ment and current spending, 
to the detriment of the 
renewal of the UK’s Infra- 
structure and job creation. 

Why? Labour’s manifesto ‘ 
commitment to confine its 
borrowing to capital invest- 
ment surely implies a differ- 
ent approach. So does a posi- 


tive European policy. Under 
the Maastricht convergence 
criteria, the GGFD (general 
government financial deficit) 
replaces PSBR_ Far from 
producing a deficit, that 

would allow capital invest- . 
mmt sp ending tf> bo main , 
tained, and indeed increased. 
Ironically, the Conserva- ' 
rives' 1996 Budget Red Book 
was explicit about restoring 
capital spending to pre-1979 . 

levels by means of thapri : 
vate finance initiative and 
partnership funding. Some- 
how, the perspective seems 
to have been lost 
The longer the sen 
Labour government leaves 
any change, the more it will 
be hocused of cooking the . 
boobs. Much of the ground-. ' 


work was done in the 1970s 
when some of us persuaded ' 
the House of Commons envi- 
ronment anmnitteeti* pro- 
pose a new format for the 
then largest capital pro- 
gramme. hollaing . Mean- 
while, both, the Treasury and 
the Bank of England had 
carried out valuable studies 
which focused on the eco- 
nomic evaluation of spend- 
ing pmg rammpc rather thaq 

the more headline grabbing 
financial preoccupations. - 
So; what has happened 
now? New Labour, -old bud- - 
gettng? • 

Bernard KOroy, 

10 Hunts Common, 

Hartley Whitney, . ' 
Hampshire RG27 8NT; UK 


Child labour issues denied a forum 


From Mr Denis MacShane 
MP. 

Sir, Those supporting the 
view that child labour and 
related social issues should 
not be discussed at the 
World Trade Organisation 
have always argued that the 
International Labour 
Organisation is the 
appropriate forum for such 


matters. However, we now *' 
read (*TLO chief comes 
under fire". June l£> that . 
Asian, Latin American ahd . 
African states have rejected 
the limited proposals from 
the ILO to monitor social 
progress around the world. 

If the growth in child 
labour, poverty wages and 
environmental hazards must 


not be raised at the WTO 
and cannot beesanrined by 
the ILO. does not that mean 
these problems (which are 
stoking protectionist politics 
around the wort® cease to 


Perris MacShane, 

House of Commons, 
London 5W1AQAA, UK 


Options to 
privatise 
left open 
by Jospin 

From Ms Marie Owens 
Thomsen. 

Sir, It Is possible that I 
have become “too French” 
working for Dresdnar Klein- 
wort Benson In Paris, and' 
that this h a s rendered 
sensitive to what might be 
perceived as “Anglo-Saxon 
propaganda* 1 . But I do find it 
shocking that your Paris 
office reports that “Mr Jos- 
pin said the new administra- 
tion would not implement 
the previous centre-right 
government’s plans to pri- 
vatise France Telecom, the 
Thomson-CSF defence elec- 
tronics company and the 
Aerospatiale aviation and 
defence group” (“France will 
join Emu an time, says Jos- 
pin", June 20). 

Mr Jospin said nothing of 
the sort While declaring 
that the new government is 
in principle opposed to priva- 
tisations and ruling out any 
privatisation of public ser- 
vices he left his options open 
regarding state companies 
exposed to international 
c omp e ti tion- Hence, if any 
opening up of French state 
companies' capital wffl take 
place under the new govern- 
ment it is precisely the com- 
panies mentioned in your 
article that would be con- 
cerned. 

To be sure the new govern- 
ment ianot likely to raise as 
much money from privatisa- 
tions as the previous govern- 
ment had budgeted. This is 
therefore the Issue that 

r etnamg tha mne* thmflton- 

tng to the French deficit to 
gross domestic product ratio 
In the wake af.a policy decla- 
ration that was otherwise of 
little consequence to the 1997 
budget But the real risk is 
cot nearly as great to the 
deficit or to the stock market 
as your article would sug- 


Marie Owens Thomsen, 
economist, 

Dresdner K1 eu wort. Benson 
(marches), 

lOS, boulevard Hansamann. 
75005 PariSr " 

France 
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Revisiting the 
Rio pact 


The second UN Earth Summit, 
taking place In New York this 
week, was never going to be a 
happy event. The conference 
was intended to assess the prog- 
ress made since the first such 
conference In 1992 in Rio. In 
truth, little has been achieved 
in the intervening five years. 

None of the commitments 
made at Rio - the grand Agenda 
21 - has been kept. Five years 
ago the world’s leaders agreed 
to cut carbon dioxide emissions 
to the 1990 level by the year 
2000. Today they are higher 
than ever. Pledges to protect the 
world’s forests and oceans have 
not been honoured, nor commit- 
ments to m ana ge water 
resources and biodiversity. The 
rich countries agreed to 
increase aid for sustainable 
development to 0.7 per cent of 
GDP in 1992: instead, total aid 
ti as fa ll en . 

The mood of the conference is 
not improved by the failure at 
the Denver summit to agree to a 
target to reduce carbon dimndp 
emissions. The European repre- 
sentatives wanted the US and 
Japan to agree to the European 
Union target of catting carbon 
dioxide emissions to 15 per cent 
below the 1990 level by 2010. 
The US and Japan refused. 

The debate over emissions in 
the richest countries misses the 
most important issue. The pace 
of growth in developing coun- 
tries - in particular in fThtna 
and India — means that agree- 


ments to restrict energ y use in 
the G7 club are largely of sym- 
bolic importance. Even if the 
industrialised countries were to 
cap their own energy use at cur- 
rent levels, they could not limit 
the use of energy in developing 

countries. 

This is not a problem for the 
distant future. By 2005 nh faa is 
set to overtake the US as the 
world’s biggest producer of 
greenhouse gases. The prospect 
of a fridge in evo-y home in 
China, and an air-conditioner in 
every home in India , the 

disagreement between the EU 
and the US over the timing of 
targets for their own energy 
reductions little more thaw a 
sideshow. 

Any solution must agree on 
some allocation of the costs c£ 
reducing greenhouse gases. In 
practice, the burden of such a 
scheme must fall largely on the 
north. The richer countries are 
unlikely to agree to that But 
much can still be achieved. A 
commitment to end energy sub- 
sidies would be a start. So 
would help to promote more 
efficient energy use in the 
developing world. The devel- 
oped countries should redouble 
efforts to promote cleaner tech- 
nology, in power generation and 
use. 

This is a less ambitious 
agenda than that set in Rio, or 
under discussion this week. But 
it may be the best that can be 
hoped far- 


Kashmir hope 


The agreement by India and 
Pakistan on an agenda and a 
structure for peace talks, includ- 
ing their bitter dispute over 
Kashmir, is greatly to be wel- 
comed. It is an appropriate sign 
of reconciliation only weeks 
before the 50th anniversary of 
their independence, and the 
bloody partition which accom- 
panied it. But it to only a first 
step towards a solution to their 
long-running conflict. Both 
sides still have to make signifi- 
cant concessions for any hope of 
a lasting peace. 

The advantages of a reduction 
in tension in the region are 
beyond question. It would allow 
both countries to rein back on 
defence spending, which is run- 
ning at a level neither can 
afford. The economic pressure is 
most obvious in Pakistan, 
where the government is all but 
bankrupt But the Indian mili- 
tary is also sorely stretched on 
its north-west frontier, forced to 
operate with too many men and 
inadequate equipment 

More important still, an 
agreement would enable the 
two sides to revive normal trade 
relations, to their great mutual 
advantage. That would give 
Pakistan access to cheap raw 
materials, and India a new mar- 
ket tor its manufacturing indus- 
try. In the long run, it would 
open up new trade routes and 
oil and gas pipelines to the 
future energy fields of central 
Asia. And it would allow freer 


movement of people across their 
border, re-uniting families 
divided by partition. 

The progress that has been 
made so far owes much to the 
better atmosphere promoted by 
the two prime ministers, Mr 
LK.Gujral of India and Mr 
Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan. They 
can understand each other, as 
both were forced to emigrate in 
opposite directions around the 
.time of independence. But they 
must now give substance to the 
structure they have set up. 

That is certainly easier said 
than done. Neither side is yet 
ready to make concessions 
acceptable to the other, neither 
on Kashmir nor on the deploy 
Trumfr- of ballistic missies nor on 
their other border disputes. 
Both face strong political pres- 
sures not to give ground - In 
Pakistan from the Islamic oppo- 
sition, and in India from the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata party. Mr Sharif is hos- 
tage to a collapsed economy, 
and Mr Gujral to a highly com- 
plex coalition government 

They should proceed by set- 
ting modest objectives for their 
negotiators, to get the process 

in motion. no nfManno -l nrilrtlng 

measures should be found in 
trade relations and border con- 
trols, to gain momentum. The 
security questions, and above 
all the status of Kashmir, will 
be the toughest to resolve. But 
at least they are moving in the 
right direction. 


The UK Budget 


Mr Gordon Brown’s first 
Budget, to be- delivered on July 
2, will reveal much about how 
Labour intends to manage the 
economy. It was billed as a sim- 
ple performance, aimed at put- 
ting into effect Labour’s wind- 
fall tax on the privatised 
utilities and the welfare-to-work 
programme it Is to finance. But 
what Mr Brown says will sug- 
gest answers to four bigger 
questions. 

First, the actions of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer will cast 
light on his longer-term, attitude 
towards fiscal reform. He has 
already connnissioned Mr Mar- 
tin Taylor, chief executive of 
Barclays, to investigate the rela- 
tionship between benefits and 
taxes. But he should set out his 
wider agenda for reform. More 
important, he needs to avoid 
makin g changes that would 


compromise reform later on. 

Second, the accompanying 
Budget documents will reveal 
Labour’s plans for public spend- 
ing: The Conservative govern- 
ment’s intention was to take 
general government sp endin g 
(excluding privatisation pro- 
ceeds) down from 40 per cent of 
gross domestic product this 
year to 36K per cent by 2001-02, 
the lowest ratio since 1965-66. 
The public sector borrowing 
requirement is also forecast to 
be a surplus of 2 per cent of 
GDP by than. If Labour does not 
push the spending ratio down, 
the PSBR would show a- deficit 
of over l per cent of GDP in 
2001-02, a level it has claim ed is 


too high. Mr Brown can avoid 
raising tygas only by tight con- 
trol of spending or abandoning 
bis PSBR objectives. 

Third, the budget will Indi- 
cate how far Mr Brown is con- 
strained by promises on per- 
sonal taxation made during the 
election campaign. If the gov- 
ernment is not even prepared to 
e limina te mortgage interest 
relief, as is now believed, the 
chancellor will have to fbcus 
almost all his attention, both 
now and in future, on the taxa- 
tion of companies. The ques- 
tions he will then have to 
answer is how he can load more 
taxes on companies without 
adversely affecting investment 
and how he can attack the tax 
benefits of saving without 
undermining people's ability to 
make long-term plans. 

Finally, the budget is the 
chancellor's opportunity to indi- 
cate how far he still takes 
responsibility for macroeco- 
nomic mnn n s aTnRnt r even after 
the decision to give the Bank of 
ftw gtand operational indepen- 
dence. The case tor significant 
f feral ti ghtening for both struc- 
tural and conjuncture! reasons 
is strong. If Mr Brown still does 
nothing, he will, by default be 
puagmg mare of the burden of 
macroeconomic management on 
to the Bank. 

No budget is trivial, least of 
all the first from a party elected 
after so long in opposition. Mr 
Brown's first Budget will set the 
stage on which this government 
will play tor years to come. 



Giant waiting in the wings 

Bernard Gray and Michael Skapinker ask if Europe’s aerospace 
industry can consolidate in time to challenge US dominance 


T here was a pregnant 
air about the Paris Air 
Show last week. The 
world's aerospace 
executives waited anx- 
iously through long sticky days 
at Le Bouiget to hear what Mr 
Lionel Jospin, the new French 
prime minister, would say about 
his plans for France's defence 
and aerospace industry. 

Mr Jospin was the centre of 
attention because France is seen 
by many as the key to unlo cking 
rationalisation of the European 
industry. The speculation in the 
company chalets centred on 
whether Mr Jospin would turn 
the lock by approving the privati- 
sation of the industry, or leave 
the door bolted by keeping 
French companies in state hands. 

The choice facing Mr Jospin 
has profound implications for the 
whole of the European industry. 
France’s large industrial partners 
in the Airbus consortium, 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace (Dasa) 
and British Aerospace, have 
made no secret of their desire to 
• see the French-Industry priva- 
tised and integrated into the rest 
of the European sector. Mr Serge 
Dassault, the chairman of 
France's private-sector military 
aircraft maker Dassault, has sim- 
ilarly firm views. 

Yet in their pre-election rheto- 
ric, Mr Jospin and his new gov- 
ernment were strongly opposed 
to privatisation. In the particular 
case of the aerospace industry, 
this put Mr Jospin in something 
of a bind. If be follows his 
instincts he risks alienating the 
rest of the European industry, 
but if he bows to the views of the 
industry outside France, he may 
face a domestic backlash. 

In the event. Mr Jospin, who 
spoke at the show on. Saturday, 
avoided the privatisation issue 
altogether - a sign of how tick- 
lish the problem is for the gov- 
ernment. This followed his 
address to the National Assembly 
last week In which he had said 
he would not implement the pre- 
vious conservative government's 
pledge to privatise Aerospatiale - 
although be accepted that some 
’’adaptations’’ might be necessary 


to enable the group to co-operate 
with its European partners. 

While prevarication may buy a 
little rime, the basic dupmma for 
France will not go away: either it 
moves forward with privatisation 
and r ationalisa tion or, as his 
European partners were hinting 
darkly last week, the rest of the 
industry win come under increas- 
ing commercial pressure to move 
ahead without the French. 

Ironically, the defining moment 
for the show occurred a little ear- 
lier in the week, when BAe 
signed an agreement with Lock- 
heed Martin to work together on 
the $l00bn (£60bn) US Joint 
Strike Fighter programme. As 
well as being a substantial deal, 
this revealed the outline of a 
potential transatlantic alliance 
that could emerge to rival Boeing 
in the global aerospace industry. 

Assuming that the merger of 
Boeing and McDonnell Douglas 
receives regulatory approval dur- 
ing the summer, the merged com- 
pany trill have a pre-eminent 
position in the world defence and 
civil aerospace maricpt, Boeing's 
turnover will be about $48bn, 
roughly twice that of its nearest 
rival Lockheed, which is heavily 
focused in military equipment 

The emergence of the Boeing 
leviathan Is Increasing pressure 
for consolidation cf the fractured 
European Industry, and is one 
reason why privately owned BAe 
and Dasa are keen to push ahead 
with the rationalisation of the 
European industry. 

Both Mr John Weston, joint 
managing director of BAe, and 
Mr Manfred BischaS; chief execu- 
tive of Dasa, are keen to see 
Europe respond to the Boeing 
challenge by forming a single 
transnational aerospace group, 
covering civil aircraft, defence, 
missiles and space. 

Once that European aerospace 
company had been formed, it 
would naturally start to look 
across the Atlantic for potential 
allies. But choices are limited. 
Boeing is Airbus’s deadly rival 
and can effectively be counted 
oat Raytheon, the defence elec- 
tronics group. Is not in the mili- 
tary jet or airliner business, and 


Northrop Grumman has become 
a niche defence specialist. 

That leaves Lockheed, which 
in pit g a civil aerospace business, 
as the only large potential US 
partner. This fact must have 
been on the mind of Sir Richard 
Evans, BAe’s chief executive, 
when he selected Lockheed as 
partner for the Joint Strike 
Fighter. Lockheed is also con- 
cerned at the scale of Boeing’s 
operations, and is likely to be 
looking to deepen its interna- 
tional links as a response in com- 
ing years. 

Given how tost the US industry 
has already moved. BAe would 
like to move swiftly down the 
road towards a consolidated 
European grouping, as a precur- 
sor to a global company. For 
BAe, that consolidation starts 
naturally with Dasa and Aerospa- 
tiale of France - if it were to be 
privatised. Such, a merged group 
could then bring in other compa- 
nies such as Casa cf Spain, Ale- 
nia of Italy and Saab of Sweden. 

However, until recently Dasa - 
mindful of the strong Franco- 
German relationship - has 
wanted to move more slowly, 
allowing time for France to pri- 
vatise and rationalise its busi- 
nesses. Yet, if French delay con- 
tinues, the main board of 
Daimler-Benz may press for 
action. 

The UK and German partners 
also have some differences over 
how quickly Europe's defence 
companies can be consolidated. 
Mr Blschoff fears this might take 
longer than the rationalisation of 
the civil aircraft business 
because of the insistence by 
European governments on retain- 
ing control of their defence poli- 
cies and of weapons procure- 
ment. 

But the division of opinion 
between UK and German execu- 
tives over the pace of rationalis- 
ation is not a complete barrier to 
progress. Both sides believe the 
first step towards con counting 
the European Industry is the 
reform of Airbus: a restructured 
Airbus could then be the baas 
for more widespread consolida- 
tion. 


If Airbus is to compete against 
a merged Boeing- McDonnell 
Douglas, its executives recognise 
that they will have to drive down 
costs, shorten the time it takes to 
bring its aircraft to market and 
be in a position to respond to 
airline needs more quickly. The 
four companies which own Air- 
bus - Dasa, Aerospatiale, BAe 
and Casa - agreed this year that 
these changes could only be 
achieved through a change in the 
consortium’s legal structure. 

The four partners signed a 
memorandum of understanding 
in January, agreeing to convert 
Airbus from a loose confedera- 
tion into a limited company. 

Yet while the partners have 
agreed to change their structure, 
they disagree on how to do it. 
BAe, which owns 20 per cent of 
Airbus, and Dasa, which has 37.9 
per cent, have line d up on one 
side of the argument; Aerospa- 
tiale. with 37.9 per cent, and 
Casa, which has 42 per cent, are 
on the other. 

The dispute is over who should 
own the partners’ Airbus facto- 
ries. BAe and Dasa believe the 
new Airbus company should own 
them. Aerospatiale and Casa 
want the partners to retain them, 

T he four are edging 
towards a compro- 
mise: the partners wffl. 
continue to own the 
factories but the new 
Airbus will manage them. BAe 
and Dasa say they will only 
accept this as an interim solu- 
tion: eventually Airbus must take 
over ownership too, Mr Blschoff 
says that, even during the 
interim stage, employees in the 
factories must have no doubt 
that their bosses will be the Air- 
bus management In Toulouse, 
not the partner company execu- 
tives. 

Aerospatiale has spoken hope- 
fully of a matrix management 
structure, under which factory 
workers will report both to Air- 
bus and to their own national 
companies. Mr BischoJT says he 
will have nothing to do with such 
a compromise. 

Underlying the factory owner- 
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^Warned France's JfresSdeht " 

■ Jacques Chirac for hot standing 
.up to the Germans. , 


:;jp; Jacque^ Deloara has touched a 
. rajs’ sifliye, in Brussels with Ms/ 
;JSre#e^ouifcu^ they 

^gaafarifc Was a.^flgp’’ and a - 
^^^a^Many-EorocratB would 
agi^W toe officiate •• .. 

jgmainsfaat toarejfe ntaqe to toe 
new treaty of Amsterdam than 
meeds the eye; that’s certainly ; 
the menage being ped dled by 
Jacques Santer.Delors’ 

■ successor aa president of- the .* 
European Commission. 

- Saat a - was mgorrigibly upbgfl v 
toarooghout th&twtHlay . . .• 
- : hor8E^3kdhig>essipn.in j ' .>> : 

When the meeting: . . 

, twke.t® ihafiimflny in the. vf.- 
Oariyfcoars ^Wednesday’ . 

proclaimed that - 
' Emujw M^iabyed into a new > 
phase.- At this Weekend's <38 - 
vstamodt mDeflymvSarrber . 
assured his American audience ' . . 
that-the EUhad beenpropefled ; 

: 

■ and eastern Europe, "v. 

ATI fhta l&w wip fimigm imag- , 

toomuch toarDetars to stoirach. 
In, a radio interview lie declared 
toat he’d bero‘shocfced;fcjr . 
:IGieimaa'^jtigance’'ip. V . 
Amsterdam and accused the 

of having an 

■-“aBeagy” toward Italy and Spain, 
^wfcich are desperate tojofa 
economic and monetary gnlorytiv 


■ Troublehas taken root to the - 

TjirHon fjtete^nf . 

after 1 g mintfant fanners ’ union 
offered LGOOrupeesto anyone. 
who can Jmoqkdnt a ibiflister 
' wifitau oniciii..Two state > . • . 

go^ m nmfanini g taS woe -- 

; weekend; faraaffl^protastoJg' 
.about deeH^agjff^saito '"'J 

Spirited husesj&a broke’ windows. 

• I ^mouto- watarihg iftwip are 

other govexnmentoffici^.' 


leaving to do his own thing with 
investment companies Westmex 
and, in the UK, CbaxterbaXL 
. But the going’s been tough 
since Westmex collapsed in 1990: 

: toward was declared b a n k r u p t 
toe following year and already 
faces chargee of awwaUng 
assets from his creditors and two 
countaor perjury - 
The latest chapter fa Gowanfts 
ktory started back iu March 
vri^hetosiqipearadfrom 
. Sydney home, apparently after 
an argument with his wife. Let's 
hope sbelikes the long hair and 
v heard he’s now sporting, a far 
cry from the ctean-cut image of 
1ft years ago. 


though that didn’t stop : 
going on to becomes .. v .„.. . 
congrraswoman fa theHguseof 
Representatives. 

Many douta her poverty jtoo, 
despite her recent claim tote 
toe poorest member of the house 
with a negative-net worth of . 
$l.lm. Tbegovetomeut reckons' 
tiie Marcos famil y plundered ' 
about 95hn.fnm} the. economy'. .. 
during two decades in office. . . - 






Aficcfp nijpc - . ■ - irau former Philippine first lady 

^ ^ , wy. « ,frqeldaMarqos4>w her $887m 

■ RpssaU Goward wa9$mgr-$i. :*■. fakhiH. Yesterday, la Marcos 
the&sfcr^#jboo^ to 

: ;v4h& Supreme Court fa Manila; 

> she’s described as “whimsical 
1- jgtd.dintatAriar a lower court 
v ^cfefan tonjdaold the MU and 


Australian fltyofitosihHiljaj 
>19809 he played a gbod i 
fiddle to the Jfla® of- AM 
So tifs no smpriflft to.ftnd^ 


hot. wafar; yesterday ^ -seize IX plots of family fand fa 

Wales, charged^rith y. v. “AD-our personal belongings 


-bfaTecndffiQEfiVfifc 
onafarm 


yvbave been taken from us. What 
to tax?” she stuffily told 

. ^ m- i SjKHters. Bat sympathisers tor 

on the ritef . ^fcgrande dame of Manila . 

. otfly ^ society are thtn ou the ground. 

'ffs only four years gtnr» tmpidq 
and - •'■.was c o nvi c te d cf corr upti on and 

for. ^ ...• • - sentenced -to 18 years in jail - 


■ It’s edwaya good to see ■; 
advETsariesbrnythehatcheat,- 
especially when the two sides 
. have spent the best part of a r 
year engaged in mutual 

laA mn uthirig MnHwp eiwigft 

litigation. But there’s something * 
eerily famflfao; about yesterday’s 
agreement between Kirch and -. 
Bertelsmann to develop digital : 
pay-TV in Germany. ’ 

The cmnpanies say they will ' 
pool their talents in marketing . 
programme rights and so on, - 
while cm the technical aide . . 
Deutsche Telekom wUl loak after, 
.all toe Mt&asri bytw ; Jn other 
words, itlocdcs remarkably . v 
similar to the two p revious - 

attempts to get digital pay-TV •' 
off the ground. The first was 
blocked by fens^ls-oD.’ ? ' - : 
c ompe titfom grounas, the tecond . 
was scuppered by leq.Khtks ... 
ambitofasto go it rioxie. Nbw 
whart that aaytngaboatthird . 
time lucky? ' . 


ship dispute, the partners recog- 
nise, lies a deeper difference, 
which goes to the heart of Mr 
Jospin’s problem: BAe and Dasa 
are privately owned companies, 
while Aerospatiale and Casa are 
state owned. 

As long as that distinction 
exists, the two sides both accept 
that they win see the world dif- 
ferently. BAe and Dasa focus on 
how to cut costs: Aerospatiale 
and Casa concentrate on how to 
preserve national assets - in this 
case, high-technology aircraft fac- 
tories. 

The other Airbus partners are 
unlikely to make much more 
progress with a state-owned 
Aerospatiale. Failure to privatise 
Aerospatiale will also hold up 
consolidation of the French 
Industry. The previous govern- 
ment had pushed for Aerospa- 
tiale to merge with Dassault Avi- 
ation, but Mr Dassault said last 
week that he would not merge 
with a state-controlled company. 

Until the French government 
can bring Itself to renege on its 
pledge not to privatise Aerospa- 
tiale, further reform of Airbus is 
likdy to proceed slowly. This is 
bound to slow and alter the 
course of the consolidation of the 
wider European aerospace and 
defence industry which depends 
on It. 

What worries the private sector 
companies is that continued 
delay will simply add to the US’s 
advantages fa toe international 
marketplace. BAe and Dasa exec- 
utives are beginning to worry 
how much of the market will be 
left to the Europeans by the time 
they sort out their business. 

For Mr Jospin, the choice, is 
painfully dear. Either be stays 
with a state-owned French aero- 
space sector which risks becom- 
ing increasingly isolated, or he 
goes with the British and Ger- 
mans on the road to a private- 
sector International group. The 
latter would not be controlled by 
any one country and might even- 
tually evolve into a global aero- 
space giant It is a choice that the 
market and his partners, driven 
by shareholder concerns, will not 
allow him to delay for long. 



100 years ago 

’ Co mp etition In Trade 
Throughout the world, and in 
the United Kingdom Warff. : 
British manufacturers are 
feeling the stress of the . „ 
competition of goods made on 
the Continent of Europe. Our 
Consuls are incessantly 
drawing attention to this fact, 
and throwing out hints as to 
how such competition may * 

best be met There are 
complaints as to the price of 
British' goods, the inhabitants 
of some countries having a 
strongpredilection for toe 

cheap and nasty- Then there 
fa the canstantiy recniTfag . 
complaint about the scarcity 
Of British renmnnTriall . . ■ 
travefl£rs as compared with 
other nationalities. There is 
anotoepcamplaint that the " 
British coramexcialtraveUers 

who do go round do not make 


the manners, ianguage and 

requrrsnents of the people 
witowheantheyhavetodo 
business. 

50yvars ago 


New York, 23rd June. It fa 
understood thatthe Maadgan, 

. Government toptoauing to 
purchase sSver for coinage 
purposes. Reports received in 
-:tite£7& sftw.tradeTbbte-’ ■ f 
Mexico . City state tint ’ N 


completed for :iifa Mericatr ‘ 
Government to . purchase forim 
Mexican producers. *■ • 
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Alphatec chief faces 
pressure to resign 

Debt problems mount for chipmaker 


By Ted Banfacke fn Bangkok 

Creditors of Alphatec 
Electronics, the troubled Thai 
computer chip maker, are 
expected to demand the resig- 
nation of Mr Cbarn Uswachoke 
as chief executive before they 
agree to give the company 
time to restructure its overdue 
debts. 

The resignation could come 
today after Alphatec. which 
accounts for nearly 1 per cent 
of Thailand's total exports, 
missed a $45m payment due 
yesterday on a euroconvertible 
bond issue. Last month Alpha- 
tec missed repaying $34m to an 
international syndicate led by 
ING Bank. 

The company has faced a 
liquidity squeeze since early 
May when Texas Instruments 
pulled out of projects with its 
parent, Alphatec Group, worth 
fcMbn to establish electronics 
plants In Thailand. 

So Ear creditors have decided 
not to call a default, which 
would trigger cross-default 


provisions on S450m in total 
debt. 

Mr Cbarn was recently 
accused by the Thai cabinet, 
which is considering taking an 
equity stake in the company, 
of “unprudeutial management 
on finance". Mr Leslie Merezd, 
the newly appointed chief 
financial officer of Alphatec 
Group and the man leading 
the debt restructuring negotia- 
tions. is being asked to remain 
in his post, as are senior exec- 
utives on the operations side 
of the business. 

Bankers Trust, which is rep- 
resenting holders of the euro- 
bonds, must be convinced 
within 15 days that the com- 
pany is “acting in good faith" 
to restructure its finances. It 
can then forestall an auto- 
matic default by calling a 
bondholders’ meeting within 
60 days to hear details of 
Alpha tec’s restructuring plan. 

Alphatec Electronics is in a 
strong negotiating position 
with its creditors due to Thai- 
land's antiquated bankruptcy 


and asset foreclosure laws. 

"We have various realistic 
restructuring scenarios 
whereby investors can get all 
their money bach In due 
course.” said Mr Merstei. "If 
creditors want to call a default 
and take legal action they are 
simply going to make all the 
Thai lawyers very rich and it 
won’t help them get their 
money back." 

But bankers say they cannot 
wait too long. Cre di tors worry 
t hat the company’s customers 
will seek their computer chips 
elsewhere. There fire also wor- 
ries that an individual bank 
Within the tNC syndicate will 
call a default mi Its own. 

The depa rture of Mr Cbarn 
would make H more politically 
palatable far the government 
to take a stake in the company 
and would pave the way for a 
new private sector partner. 

Mr MerasSei said an injection 
of fresh equity from either the 
government or private sector 
is essential for the restructur- 
ing plan to succeed. 


German digital pay-TV 
rivals announce joint deal 


By Frederick Studemarm 
In Munich 

The battle to control digital 
pay-television in Germany 
appeared close to a truce yes- 
terday as KirchGraup and 
rival media company, CLT-Ufa. 
announced a compromise deal. 

The two companies, which 
have spent more than a year 
fighting, said they had agreed 
to work together to develop 
digital pay-TV around Premi- 
ere. a subscription channel in 
which both are shareholders 
but where CLT-Ufa has man- 
agement control. 

The deal, which is subject to 
regulatory approval, is a wel- 
come respite for Kirch, which 
has been the subject of intense 
speculation over its financial 
health. Last year, the private- 
ly-held company spent heavily 
on a series of deals with Holly- 
wood studios Tor the pay-TV 
rights to films and other pro- 


grammes. These deals scup- 
pered plans by CLT-Ufa, which 
is half-owned by the Bertels- 
mann media group, to launch 
a digital pay-TV network. 

But they failed to give DF-L 
the loss-making digital pay-TV 
network launched last year by 
Kirch, the intended boost. DF-1 
bas only 30,00 0 subscribers, a 
fraction of the number forecast 
in its business plan. 

The development of DF-1 
was also hampered by the 
refusal of Deutsche Telekom, 
which owns most of Ger- 
many's cable network, to allow 
it to be carried on cable. 

The companies have also 
agreed on Kirch’s “d-box" 
decoder as the uniform tech- 
nology for the unscrambling of 
digitally-transmitted signals. 

Kirch holds a 25 per cent 
stake in Premiere, while CLT- 
Ufa. has a 37.5 per cent share. 
The remaining 37.5 per cent is 
held by Canal Plus of France. 


Under the terms of yesterday's 
deal, the French group would 
sen its share to give Kirch and 
CLT-Ufa 50 per cent each. 

German cartel authorities 
warned that increased 
co-operation between the coun- 
try’s only two vendors in the 
market could pose problems: 
“It could cement market rela- 
tionships and make access dif- 
ficult for othar vendors." 

Yes t erda y' s agreement coin- 
cided with the pricing of a 
174m-share initial public offer- 
ing by Pro Sieben, a free TV 
network controlled by Mr 
Thomas Kirch, son of the 
founder and owner of Kirch 
Group. At a price of DM66 
-DM72 a share, the Issue could 
raise more DM1 ^bn (*690m). 
Most of this will go to Mr 
Thomas Kirch, who will con- 
tinue to own 60 per cent of the 
voting stock. 

See Lex 


Kashmir I China wins H K concession 


Continued from Page l 

they have squared the circle. 
Neither side is really in a posi- 
tion to offer what is acceptable 
to the other." 

Western diplomats said the 
deal agreement represented a 
step forward. 

“The agreement is only the 
beginning of something impor- 
tant. Much will depend on 
domestic pressures too.” said 
one diplomat. 


Continued from Page I 

reached agreement on the 200- 
member advance team, 
appears to have been prompted 
by the attendance of senior 
officials at the handover. 

China announced this month 
that its delegation would be 
headed by President Jiang 
Zemin and Mr Li Peng, the 
prime minister. The decision 
to demand early entry for fur- 
ther troops is understood to 


have come from the top level 
in Beijing. 

The accord came under fire 
from pro-democracy politicians 
in the territory. “It is very pro- 
vocative of China to demand 
this," said Ms Emily Lau. an 
Independent legislator. 
“Britain lost its nerve." While 
Hong Kong people were 
unlikely to be alarmed by the 
early arrival of troops, they 
would see Beijing's pressure as 
unreasonable. 


UN hears 
third world 
warning 
over green 
targets 

By Mlcfmet Uttfejohns and 
Bruoe dark at the Untied 
Nations# New York 

The failure of industrialised 
countries to meet their com- 
mitment to help developing 
nations improve the global 
environment is thre ate ning to 
block agreement on new 
United Nations environmental 
targets. 

A special tJN session in New 
: York began yesterday with the 
aim of adopting a political 
declaration on Friday renew- 
ing countries' commitment to 
goals Set St the Rio de Janeiro 
Barth Summit five years ago. 

But there were Team yester- 
day that many developing 
1 countries would not sign the 
declaration without firm 

assurances of stro ng e r finan- 
cial aid. 

Mr Robert Mugabe, presi- 
dent of Zimbabwe, told the 
, special session “The Interna- 
tional community seems to 
remember the existence of 
Africa only when disaster 
strikes the continent." If 
financial resources were forth- 
coming, Africa would refrain 
from killing wUd snlnufla far 
food, c u t tin g down trees fa* 
energy and polluting water 
resources because of lack of 
technology. 

Among key issues that min- 
isters and top officials from 
185 nations will try to resolve 
at this week's review of the 
Earth Summit Is the disagree- 
ment over plans to reduce 
“greenhouse gas" emissions 
by 7.5 per cent by 2005 and 15 
per cent by 2010. 

Addressing yesterday's ses- 
sion, Mr Tony Blah-, the UK 
prime minister, said Britain 
was ready to aim for a 20 per 
cent cut tn the 1990 level of 
snissians by 2010. But at the 
Denver summ it over the week- 
end, be and other European 
leaders failed to persuade the 
US and Japan to agree to a 15 
per emit target. 

ha a clear reference to the 
US, Mr Blair told tbe UN: “The 
biggest responsibility falls on 
the countries with the biggest 
enrisstous." 

Welcoming delegates on 
behalf of tbe host country, Mr 
AI Gore, the US vice-president, 
said a conference on global 
warning to Kyoto, Japan, to 
December would be a “critical 
opportu nity* to forge binding 
limits on gas emissions but 
With “flexibility in meeting 
these targets". Flexibility 
could Include the right to 
defer meeting targets, or the 
adoption of a system of ends- , 
Sion "quotas" - suggested by 
the US - which could be 
traded between companies and 
countries. 

— — - — -- — — i 

Tougher emissions 
'will hit costa', Page 2; i 
Progress in arms talks, Page 10 
Editorial comment, Page 19 
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Europe today 

Showers are expected m the 
Benelux and Germany. Northern 
Germany and Denmark writ! be 
cloudy with ram. France wSl have 
a mixture of sun and cloud but the 
east will see some showers. The 
Mediterranean coast win be 
mainly sunny. Sunshine will mix 
with cloud over northern Spain. 
Southern Portugal wili be sunny. 
The Alps win have rain and 
thunder showers. Northern Italy 
may have thunder showers but 
the south will be sunny. The 
eastern Balkans will be rainy but 
Greece win be sunny. 

nve-dny forecast 

Rain, showers and wind are 
expected for north-western 
Europe as a disturbance 
approaches from the Atlantic. 
Conditions over Scandinavia win 
gradually improve during the 
course of Hie week. Weak high 
pressure will keep the 
Mediterranean region sunny and 
dry. Low pressure will trigger 
showers across Turkey. 

TODAY'S TEHPgRATURES 
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Abu Dhabi 
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cloudy 39 
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At first sight, Compaq Computed 
d edition to snap up Tandem Com* 
putere looks odd. Compaq is & worfd 
ladder in pefttciial computers, While 
Tandem’s vary different stteagthte 
to big fetdfrtifleraot systems Which 
handle, for instance, kb per cent of 
the world's automatic teller 
machine transactions. So Why com- 
bine them? Watt, the companies do 
have something id common; big 
business cuStoump. Arid from ibis 
perspective the deed has a certain 
logic, it equips Compaq with a tor 
larger sales force. And in theory at 
least, Compaq gains the opportu- 
nity to sdl a much broader range of 
products to the two companies' cus- 
tomers. • - • 

That is just as well - Compaq 
shareholders are paying a thumping 
| price. Allowing for the Slight drop 
to Compaq's stock price yesterday, 
i the premium for Tandem stockhedd*' 
| era of Compaq's all-stock offer 
works oat at nearly 50 per cent Hie 
i idea of selling a Udder product 
Kne-ttp through ah expanded sales 
network may look terrific on an 
investment banker's dr aw in g-board 
but could prove tricky to practice. 
Not only are the products different 
but so are the skills required to sen 
1 them. There Is an obvious danger: 

, that to He rush to become "one of 
the throe global computer com- 
panies’* Compaq is taking a rather 
breezy attitude to the rides. 

German TV 

; After a year of vitriol and litiga- 
tion, Bertelsmann and fthrft, Gar* 
many's two leading media empires, 
i are friends again; yesterday they 
t pp Tti a ri op to develop digital pay- 
television to Germany. The agree- 
ment is a victory tor Bertelsmann, 
The chosen vehicle Is Premiere, a 
i subscription Channel to which both 
groups have a stake but Berteis- 
j mum 's CLT-Uta arm holds manage- 
meat c o n t rol. Kirch's wfaotty-owned, 
loss-making DFi digital channel 
| looks like being sidelined. And 
while Premiere will use Kirch’s 
I “d-box” decoder, Kirch will not eon- 
I trot the technology - in contrast 
1 with Mr Rupert Murdoch's News 
l Corporation, which has hung an to 
the clever tots of BSkyS’s decoders 
in the UK 

i For Kirch this amounts to a 
humiliating climb-down. Mr Leo 
1 Kirch, its founder, has been ada- 
mant that tbe group had the 
resources to go it alone in digital 
pay-TV. But if recent revelations 
about Kirch's financial position are 
only half right, it Is not surprising 
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be is suddenly wiflfng to rope In a 
partner With deep pockets, • 

Of course, tbfe is by no means a 
done de&L Previous alliances 
between Kirch and Bertelsmann 
have coHfqwed to ocritoofly, tt has 
yet to bass regulatory scrutiny. 
Canal Ffas, the third shareholder tn 
premiere, is happy to sell out bin 
wants Kirch’s stoke to Italy's Tele- 
pld pay-TV channel in return. And 
to ensure optimum distribution, 
Kirch « w4 Bertelsmann will have to 
coax Deutsche Tatekotn, owner of 
Germany's biggest cable TV . net- 
work, into the ftod. 

BAT Industries 

The prospect of a US tobacco set- 
tlement has helped BAT tadustries 
shares generate a total return eta 
per cent this year, even after yester- 
day’s toll a settlement could add 
well over £Zbn to the market value 
of Jto. tobacco business. But tt would 
leave a significant strategic issue 
unanswered - the tote of BAT 
Financial Sendees (BATES). And a 
settlement must ahoy any concerns 
that US litigants coald. prevent a 


The (Htobtoatiod of tobacco and 
financial se rvi ce s is impassible to 
justify and bound to earn BAT a 
continuing discount rating. BATES 
has a break-up value of close to 
£12bn excluding debt so it does not 
lade size. But it has toiled to do the 
big strategic deals to give it greater 
clout to its UK Ufa assurance and 
insurance businesses, and has bean 
slow to integrate them. Freeing up 
BATES would focus executive 
minds and make it easier to attract 
staff and issue paper for deals. 

Tbe question is therefore whether 
it should be demerged immediately. 


or after BAT has had one last 
attempt at a financial services deal. 
Prices are getting too high for hos- 
tile bids. But. a merger bringing 

management strength . to BAT'S - 
pomly-perf oruung insurance busi- 
ness, along with critical . mass and 
cost savings, must be attractive. 
Commercial Union or. General Acci- 
dent would fit the bilt This would 
also prevent someone snapping up 
BATES an the cheap. But If a 
merger cannot be done, it to no 
excuse lor procrastinating within 
the current corpo ra te structure. 

NatWest | 

The latest National Westminster 
Bank speculation. - that Barclays is 
mufiittg a Wd - may be wide of the 
mark. Monopoly considerations 
would almost certainly role it out 
But NatWest to definitely to play 
and the profits from sccjttlrtogtt are 
potentially mouth-watering. 

A chunky source of profit would 
be cost savings. Their, she would i 
depend ofl the extent of the overlap | 
between the bidder’s network and 
NatWesfs. Analysts ttrfhfe Barclays, 
With a near carbon copy network, 1 
.'could strip out saba a year after- , 
tax. The cost savings from a mare 
monopoly- friendly bidder like 
Abbey National would not be as 
large, but could still amount to 
£30Qm400m a year. Capitalised at a 
.multiple of 10, that amounts to 
. £Sbn-£4tra of value. 

Another source of profit Is Nat- 
West’s break-up potential. Lombard, 
Ulster flank and Coutts are proba- , 
bly worth £4bd - maybe more if 
sold to trade buyers. Parts id Nat- 
West Markets, the troubled invest- 
ment bank, could also be sold: the 

fttrtd rtflnapmuiirt bUStoSSS might 

fetch Slbn; the UK equity business 
and Greenwich bond trading 
operations might be worth another 
£lbn. NatWest Markets' treasury 
operations could be reunited wtth 
the core UK retail bank while its 
other operations, at worst, could be 
dosed down allowing some £Zbn of 
capital to be .extracted. The 
break-up value is perhaps £3bn 
more than NatWeSfs current mar- 
ket capitalisation. 

Moreover, so low is NatWest's 
credibility that a bidder might keep 
the lion’s share of the profits. It 
might even be able to get away with , 
a no- premium aD -share takeover. J 
NatWest management would not be ! 
Well-placed to resist. 

Additional Lex note on Wfl Smith, 
Page 26 
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Cisco and Alcatel 
in internet link 

Two of the world’s biggest maters of 
telecommunications eq uipmen t - Cisco Systems 
of the US and Alcatel Althsom of France - have 
announced a partnership to ca pital to* qq the 
convergence of the internet and telephone 


UK chemicals group details planned £lbn public offering 

ICI outlines Australian sale 


St* pays $1 12m for waste hinrtnmig 

Waste Management International, the US* 
controlled waste disposal group, has sold the 
bulk of its French operations for FFr651_3m 
($UL9m). Sita, a subsidiary of Lyonnalse des 
Eanx, the French utilities group, bought WMTs 
French operations, which serve municipal, 
industrial and commercial clients. Page 36 

IAbmi Pacific In $A4bn bid for Pennzoll 

Penruajfl shares soared in New York as rival US 
o3 producer Union Pacific Resources launched a 
hostile $&4bn takeover bid and filed lawsuits in 
a move to disable Peuozofl’s array of "poison 
pflT defences. Page 22 

Lord Moyne fails in bid to buy Amwr 

The ownership of Amer, the Finnish sporting 
goods group, appears to be up far sale a g ain 
after the collapse of a deal between the owners 
of the group’s controlling E-shares and Lord 
Moyne, the former Mr Jonathan Guinness, of 
the Irish beverages dynasty. Page 23 

WH Smith loses chief executive to BT 

Stores in WH Smith, the UK retailer, fell to a 
two-year low as it announced the depar tur e of 
its chief executive, Mr BiD Cockhum. after only 
IS months in the post. Mr Cockbum is to 
become group managing director at BT. Page 26 

European sales Bit Dickson's profit 

Dickson Concepts, the Hang Kong retailer 
which owns Harvey Nichols of the UK, reported 
a trebling of net profits to HKgLSSbn (US$L74m) 
for tiie year to March 31, boosted by the sale of 
two European operations. Page 24 

Companies in this issue 


By Nfldd Tart in Sydney 
and Roger Taylor in London 

ICI, the UK-based chemicals 
group, yesterday announced 
details of the planned £lbn 
( S L65hn) public offering of its 
62.4 per cent stake in ICI Aus- 
tralia. but refused to rule out 
the possibility of a trade sale 
to a single buyer. 

The UK group denied it had 
had discussions with potential 
bidders but said that if a buyer 
came forward it would con- 
sider any offer. 

Analysts suggested it might 
favour a trade sale as it might, 
be able to retain the Austra- 
lian paints business. Under the 


public offering, ICI will lose 
control of its paint brands, 
such as Dtzlux. in Australasia. 

The sale, announced in prin- 
ciple last month, is part of a 
£3bn programme of disposals 

to fund IQ's £4_9bn acquisition 
of Unilever’s speciality chemi- 
cals businesses. 

ICTs hopes of raising £ibn 
from the offering were bol- 
stered yesterday when the 
Australian group's shares, 
which have risen since the sale 
was announced, dosed up 20 
cents at A&2A0, valuing ICTs 
stake at A$2£bn («l.7lbn). 

Once the Australian disposal 
is completed. ICI plans to sell 
up to £2bn worth of commod- 


ity chemicals businesses and 
to refocus the company on 
higher-margin speciality 
products. 

The importance of the strat- 
egy was underlined fn a sepa- 
rate development . yesterday, 
when ICTs shares tell sharply 
in London. They dropped 40p, 
ar S per cent, to 808V*p altar US 
broker Merrill Lynch cut Us 
profit forecast for this year 
from ESSOm to &450m. 

Analysts said further profits 
downgrades were expected 
because a rise In the mice of 
commodity chemicals had 
failed to materialise and 
because of the continued 
strength erf gty rfln g Explain- 


ing the details of the Austra- 
lian offering; ICI said retail 
investors would be offered a 40 
cent discount cm the offer price 
and would not be asked to pay 
more than H2. 40 per share. 

No fixed price has been 
established for the offer but 
institutional investors are 
Invited to submit bids from 
July L 

Priority will be given to 
appUeattans from metering ICI 
Australia shareholders. 

Between 120 m and 143m 
shares will be offered for sate, 
with underwriters being given 
an additional “over-aHotment" 
option of up to 12m shares. IT 
exer cise d, this would mean Id 


would sell 155m shares, out of 
its total holding of 1 85m, 
through the after. 

The remaining stake is due 
to be bought by ICI Australia, 
which has already agreed to 
buy back up to AJ360m-worth 
of shares from ICI, at a 1.5 per 
cent discount to the offer price 
or AS11.96, whichever is 

higher. 

This is subject to share 
holder approval at an extraor- 
dinary meeting to be held on 
Wednesday. 

ICI said it expected to 
announce the final offering 
price, as a result of bids 
received, and the basis for 
allocations on July 12. 
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S&P warns 
that more 
Japan life 
assurers 
may fail 

By Qa&an Tett 
Bn Tokyo 

New failures in Japan’s life 
assurance sector are “proba- 
ble" in the coming years as 
Japan prepares far “Big Bang" 
financial deregulation. Stan- 
dard & Poor’s, the US credit 
rating agency, said yesterday. 

The warning comes as five 
big Japanese life assurance 
groups have been assigned 
low credit ratings by S&P - 
implying they could pose risks 
far policyholders. 

Two months ago Nissan 
Mutual startled the financi al 
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sector by becoming the first 
Japanese life assurer.- to fall 
since the" seoanffwmM'War. 

The Japanese government 
insists the problems at Nissan 
Mutual are isolated: a plan to 
manage the closure of the 
group and its YSOObn 
(S2.62hn) potential losses was 
broadly agreed last week. 

However, analysts suspect 
that other weak companies 
might now also be at risk. 
They argue that Nissan Mutu- 
al's problems appear to be 
encouraging Japanese compa- 
nies to move their money out 
of weak Ufa assurance groups 
and place them with Japanese 
and non-Japanese fund 
managers instead. 

Mr James McGinnis of 
Dresdnar Elefnwort Benson 
said: “Nissan Mutual is inevi- 
tably going to lead to the can- 
cellation of other contracts - 1 
would not he surprised to see 
further insolvencies." 

The life assurance sector 
has been one of the least 
researched and most opaque 
in corporate Japan, because 
the companies are unlisted. 
Consequently, S&P warned 
that the ratings of the compa- 
nies’ ability to pay claims 
might not be conclusive, as 
some were based on public 
information rather than 
internal company data. 

However, it has recently 
assigned new “B" ratings to 
three life assurance compa- 
nies: Kyod life, Nippon Den- 
ial Life and Tbho Mutual. It 
has also l e alfinne d ratings of 
“B" at Chiyoda Mutual and 
“BB” at ftfitHii MntnaL 
This Is below the “BBB" 
level considered “to be finan- 
cially secure to meet policy- 
holders' needs”. Mr Robert 
Metals, director of S&.P inter- 
national insurance ratings, 
said: “Based on public infor- 
mation we think that there 
are real issues with these five 
companies.” 

He added: “The collapse erf 
Nissan Mutual should act as a 
wake up call not Just for the 
Hfe sector, but for file non-Ufa 
area as weQ.” In the longer 
torm. Big Bang should be posi- 
tive for the industry as a 
whole, S&P added. However, 
in the short term it said “fur- 
ther industry consolida- 
tion . . . and additional 
insolvencies seem probable”. 

S&P has also awarded 
strong ratings of “A+” to Yas- 
uda Mutual and.D&ido Life, 
and “A++” to Nippon life, 
Japan's largest Hfe assurance 
group. 

The discrepancy highlights 
the gap opening up between 
the stronger and weaker com- 
panies In the sector. And fids 

trend is Hkdy to appear again 
next month when data on 
companies' 1988 fiscal year 
Hdbfiitaes are published. The 
first round of hiftju'um tfon on 
their 1S96 fiscal year revenues 
emerged this month. 
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Lonrho nears decision on JCI 


UK conglomerate on course to 
become focused mining group 


By Ross Homan In London 

Talks over a £2bn ($3.3bn) 
merger between UK-based con- 
glomerate Lonrho and its 
South African suitor, the 
black-controlled mining group 
JCI, wfil come to a head this 
week. 

“I believe the position with 
Jd wQl be clarified in days, 
rather than weeks,” said Mr 
Nicholas Morrell, Lonrho chief 
executive, as he announced 
pre-tax profits before excep- 
tional charges down S8 per 
cent at £38m far the half-year 
to March 31. 

The figures were in line with 
analysts’ expectations, down- 
graded in the spring after Lon- 
rho warned that weak precious 
metal prices, poor motor sales 
in Africa and a strong pound 
would bit profits. 


said. "No matter how attrao- 
five it looks on tbe outside, we 
' have got to make sure it is not 
Just wrapping paper.” 

Interest in Lonrho among 
would-be predators and part- 
ners has increased as its new 
management chaired by Sir 
John Craven, has started to 
break up the group founded by 
Mr Tiny Rowland. Mr Morrell 
said Lonrho would be willing 
to consider approaches from 
other African mining houses. 

Lonrho’s Metropole Hotels 
and sugar plantations have 
already been sold, reducing 
gearing to 25 per cent The 
Princess resort hotels are 
expected to be sold to Prince' 
Alwaleed bin Talal bin Abdula- 
ziz al Sand, the Saudi Investor, 
in four to five weeks. 

Mr Morrell said Lonrho was 
on course to became a focused 
Mr Morrell said^.optiema -mining group. It aimed to 


under "discussion with: JCI 
involved a limited deal on min- 
ing assets, including the pur- 
chase by Lonrho of JGTs South 
African coal Interests Tavis- 
tock. 

Lonrho’s Duiker Mining, val- 
ued at £125ra. produced 4m 
tonnes erf low-sulphur coal last 
year, but output is constrained 
by inadequate expert facilities. 
Combining it with JCFs 
reserves would also give 
access to JCTs facilities. 

Talks between the two 
groups became public a month 
ago. “We are very keen to 
make sure that, whatever the 
deal, our shareholders' inter- 
ests are protected,” Mr Morrell 


demerge Its African Trading’ 
business towards the end of 
the first quarter of 1996. Lan- 
rho shareholders would be 
given stores in Lonrho Africa, 
which would be quoted in Lon- 
don and later in Johannes- 
burg. Spare cash, might also be 
distributed as a special divi- 
dend. 

Before that, Mr Morrell 
plans to float off Lonrho’s UK 
motor distributor, Dutton- 
Forahaw Group which lifted 
sates by 12 per cent last year 
and achieved operating profit 
of £8m. In further moves to 
streamline its UK portfolio, 
Lonrho is locking to sell Gram- 
lington Textiles, which lost 



Sir John Craven, Lonrho chairman, faces interest from 
predators as the group's break-up progresses PkumcoanBMni 


£lm in the first half, and Sun- 
ley Turriff, the lossmaking 
construction group. 

Baumann Hinrie, the cotton 
mer c h an t, is Ekely to be trans- 
ferred into the African trading 


business ahead of flotation. It 
may be Joined by FE Wright, 
the Lloyd’s broker, which has 
a strong portfolio of African 
clients. Lonrho shares rose Vip 
to I29p. 


Reed buys 
Disney’s 
Chilton 
trade titles 


By Raymond Snoddy 
In London and Chris Parkas 
in Loa A n gel as 

Reed Elsevier, the Anglo* 
Dutch media and information 
group, yesterday expanded its 
interests in US trade press 
publishing by agreeing to pay 
$44Tm in cash for the three 
main divisions of the Chilton 
Business Group. 

ChUton, which owns trade 
magazines in the manufactur- 
ing. entertainment, automotive 
nwri specialist retail sector, is 
part of ABC, the television net- 
work group, in turn a subsid- 
iary of Walt Disney. 

The deal fits Reed’s strategy 
of expanding in the fields of 
professional "must have" 
information, with emphasis on 
the US market 
Less than three months ago 
the company agreed to spend 
$320m on MDL Information 
Systems, a company specialis- 
ing in research and develop- 
ment information. 

Reed executives are pleased 
that the Chilton deal will give 
Cahners, its US publishing 
division, business magazines 
in the automotive sector. 

Chilton, which has 38 titles 
and operates mainly from Rad- 
nor. Pennsylvania, reported 
profits before tax of ?28m on 
revenues of $203m in the year 
to December 1896. 

The company's trade maga- 
zine and research services divi- 
sions will merge with Cahners 
to form Reed Elsevier Business 
Information. The new operat- 
ing group will be headed by Mr 
Bruce Barnet, Cahners' presi- 
dent and chief executive. 

Mr Barnet said yesterday 
that the acquisitions - espe- 
cially the manufacturing and 
entertainment titles - gave his 
company “greater connectiv- 
ity” in its main markets and 
added to the volume of data 
available for its database and 
other electronic services. 

The disposal brings Disney’s 
pre-tax gains from sales of 
publishing interests to more 
than |Zbn this year. 

Knight-Rid der paid fl.65bn 
in April for four regional daily 
newspapers. Disney retains a 
handful of smaller newspapers. 
Institutional Investor, the 
financial periodical, and Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, an influential 
clothing Industry and fashion 
publication. 

Mr Barnet said he had taken 
“cursory" look at some of 
these assets, but decided they 
did not fit his company's strat- 
egy. 


Eli Lilly charge 
underlines shift 
in US healthcare 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 

Eli Lilly, the US pharma- 
ceuticals company, yesterday 
announced a f&4bn charge to 
reflect tbe fall in value of PCS, 
company it bought three 
years , ago to try to secure 
wider distribution far its 
drugs. 

The widely expected move 
underlines how far the pros- 
pects for the US healthcare 
industry have shifted since tbe 
early years of tbe Clinton 
presidency. It also raised ques- 
tions over the success of simi- 
lar big acquisitions by rivals 
Merck and smith Kline Bee- 
cham. although Wall Street 
analysts said writhw h»h fared 
as badly as Eli Lilly. 

PCS was one of a handful of 
so-called pharmacy benefit 
management which 

rose to prominence In the 
early 1890s as US companies 
sought to curb spending on 
healthcare for employees. 

These companies su pply pre - 
scription drugs at a ritamnmt, 
white also limiting access to 
mare expensive medications. 
By M gnhtg pp big Mmpairiefl 
as customers, they quickly 
came to control terse budgets, 
giving Hhwn huge bargaining 
power with drugs makers. 

Eli Lilly paid fAZim for PCS 
in 1994* shortly after Merck 
had agreed to buy Medco Conr 
tainment Services far $6.6bn 
and Sm.ith.KUne Beecham 
spent 92-3bn cm DPS. Tbe three 
believed the purchases would 
expand their market shares, 
airing up for the lack of 


growth they faced as a result 
of possible price controls. 

Mr KandaH Tobias, Eh Lilly 


nhafam an, said “changes in the 
healthcare environment that 
were under way at the time erf 
our purchase of PCS in 1994 
have occurred more slowly 
than, we expected”. 

In particular, he singled out 
the failure of Mr Clinton's 
healthcare reform plan and 
“the slowing of the industry 
tread to strict managed health- 
care”, under which patients 
are restricted in their access to 
drugs and other h e althcare. 

Ironically, these trends have 
benefited EH Lilly and other 
pharmaceuticals companies 
which have been able to raise 
prices and continue marketing 
patented prescription drugs. 
This has led to a renewed 
surge of enthusiasm for the 
companies on Wall Street 

Analysts blamed Lflly for 
paying too much far PCS In 
the first place and for being 
less successful than either 

Mwclf or Bpw rham 

in Integrating its acquisition. 

Mr Hemant Shah, .an indus- 
try analyst said Lilly had 
acted less aggressively than 
tbe other two.in using PCS to 
sell more erf its own drugs at 
the expense of its rivals. AH 
three, though, have been 
restricted by the Federal Trade 
Com misfit on in how far they 
can use the marketing compa- 
nies to push their own drugs. 

The write-down of PCS will 
lead to a charge of $4M a 
share in the second quarter, 
Lilly said. The acquisition 
“was a giant hedge [against 
juice controls] and it has not 
paid off", said Mr Shah - 
though the turf* would leave 
Lilly in a good position if 
healthcare reform returned to 
the political aganria, he aririafl, 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE: THE AMERICAS 


UPR launches hostile bid for Pennzoil 


By Christopher Parkea 
in Los Angeles 

Pazmzoil shares soared in New 
York yesterday as rival oil pro- 
ducer Union Pacific Resources 
launched a hostile $L4bn takeover 
hid and Sled lawsuits in a move to 
disable Pennzoil 's array of “poison 
pill" defences. 

The target's stock rose more 
than 40 per cent to $85 before the 
. market opened, after UPR. which 
was spun off from the Union 
Pacific railway group last year, 
presented its cash and stock offer. 


The bid could mark a new, more 
aggressive stage in the shakeout 
of the US oil Industry, which for 
the past year has centred on 
friendly asset swaps and collabora- 
tive efforts to restructure the 
crowded oil refining and petrol 
retailing sector. 

It follows four months of futile 
attempts by UPR to open merger 
taTfai with Pennzoil and approaches 
made in 1995. when Pennzoil pro- 
posed merging with UPR when it 
was still part of Union Pacific, the 
bidder said yesterday. 

UPR, which has annual revenues 


of about $2bn, compared with 
Pennzoil's $2.6bn, presented its 
offer as an attempt to create the 
"premier independent exploration 
and production company in the 
US”. According to a letter released 
yesterday, Pennzoil had previously 
rejected all offers, without any dis- 
cussions with UPR. 

"Your continued refusal to dis- 
cuss the rationale or valuation of a 
transaction has left us with no 
choice but to present our offer 
directly to Pennzoil shareholders," 
wrote Mr Jack Messman, UPR 
chairman and chief executive. "We 


are still prepared to discuss a 
friendly transaction," he added. 

Mr Messman's letter, to Mr 
James Pate, his counterpart at 
Pennzoil, stressed the complemen- 
tary nature of the two companies’ 
operations - UPR’s drilling and 
exploration expertise, and Penn- 
zoil ’s US production base, refining 
and marketing operations and 
internationally known brand-name. 

Pennzoil yesterday said it would 
reply to the offer by July 7 and 
asked shareholders not to take any 
action before then. 

According to terms released yes- 


terday. UPR proposed a cash ten- 
der offer for 50.1 per cent of Penn- 
zoil's stock, followed by a tax-free 
exchange of shares for the balance, 
in a deal valued at $84 a share. 

UPR also yesterday filed three 
lawsuits. Including one in a Dela- 
ware court seeking a judgment 
ordering Pennzoil to lift its anti- 
takeover defences. UPR claimed 
the defences, including a poison- 
pill shareholder rights plan, would 
unlawfully prevent shareholders 
from accepting the offer and would 
"entrench Pennzoil's manage- 
ment". 


T andem deal puts Compaq in global league 


C ompaq Computer's 
ambitions know few 
bounds. With the 
acquisition of Tandem Com- 
puters, the personal com- 
puter industry leader aims 
to leapfrog much larger com- 
panies to become the world 
leader in all types of "open 
systems" computers. 

Already, Compaq has 
become a formidable compet- 
itor to some of the world's 
biggest computer companies 
such as International Busi- 
ness Machines, Hew- 
lett-Packard and Digital 
Equipment. 

Building on its strong base 
In personal computers, Com- 
paq has become the runaway 
leader in so-called "PC serv- 
ers”, computers that are 
widely used in office net- 
works. Recently, Compaq 
also launched an attack an 
the workstation market with 
products that match the per- 
formance, at much lower 
prices, of workstations from 
Sun Microsystems and Hew- 
lett-Packard. 

With the Tandem acquisi- 
tion, Compaq will extend its 
product range into high per- 
formance servers, sometimes 
known as "mainframe alter- 
native’’ computers. This will 
enable it to compete at 
almost every level of com- 
puter power, with the 
world’s biggest computer 
companies. 

Compaq already ranks 
among the largest sellers of 


computer hardware, with 
revenues last year of 
$18.1 bn, the vast majority of 
it from computer sales. 

By comparison. Digital 
Equipment’s total revenues 
of $IA6bn last year included 
a large services operation. 
Compaq also claims to have 
overtaken Hewlett-Packard, 
the second largest US com- 
puter company, in terms of 
computer sales. 

International Business 
Machines, with 1996 reve- 
nues of SSOhn, is much big- 
ger. but it too has large 
services and software 
operations. 

The combination of Com- 
paq and Tandem is "a per- 
fect match”. Mr Eckhard 
Pfeiffer, Compaq chief execu- 
tive, said yesterday. Compaq 
will be able to offer its cus- 
tomers a “one-stop shop” for 
all types of computers, he 
said. 

Tandem is best known for 
its “fault-tolerant" comput- 
ers - systems that continue 
running in spite of compo- 
nent failures. 

Recently, however. Tan- 
dem has overhauled its prod- 
uct lines and refocused Its 
strategy to concentrate on 
high performance, secure 
online transaction systems 
based on industry standard 
Intel chips and Microsoft 
software. 

"This will double the size 
of the market we address.” 
said Mr Pfeiffer. Tandem will 



also bring to Compaq many 
of the things the company 
needs if it is to achieve its 
ambition to become one of 
the world’s top computer 
suppliers. 

The size of Compaq’s sales 
force will double overnight 
to about 8,000 people, 
enabling the company to 
address broader markets. 
Tandem’s expertise in sys- 
tem software will also be an 


important addition to Com- 
paq's arsenal 

The purchase will immedi- 
ately add to Compaq's reve- 
nues, the company said. Tan- 
dem will, however, have to 
realign Its operating system 
software strategy to focus on 
Windows NT. Until now it 
has also offered Unix 
systems. 

Windows NT, Microsoft's 
server operating system, “Is 


gaining incredible momen- 
tum” raid Mr Pfeiffer. Com- 
paq enters the high-end 
server market as “the most 
powerful company to market 
Windows NT systems." he 
claimed. 

Reviewing the competitive 
landscape, Mr Pfeiffer said 
that Digital Equipment, 
which claims to be the lead- 
ing supplier of Windows NT 
servers, was faltering due to 


its legal battles with Intel, 
the microprocessor manufac- 
turer. 

Digital also feces the chal- 
lenge of maintaining the 
momentum of its "Alpha” 
products built using its own 
propriet a ry microprocessors. 

Hewlett-Packard, while 
stronger, has only recently 
begun to embrace the Win- 
dows NT operating system 
for high performance serv- 
ers, with most of Its prod- 
ucts running the Unix oper- 
ating system. 

W hile HP is working 
with Intel on the 
development of a 
new generation of high per- 
formance microprocessors, 
Compaq, as Intel's largest 
customer, will also be 
closely involved. Mr Pfeiffer 
said. 

As the companies combine 
operations. Tandem will 
retain its name and be 
known as "a Compaq com- 
pany”. Tandem's Mr Roel 
Pieper will remain chief 
executive of the subsidiary 
and report to Mr Pfeiffer. 

Compaq's acquisition of 
Tandem also brings together 
two of the veterans of the US 
venture capital community; 
Mr Ben Rosen, chairman of 
Compaq and Mr Tom Per- 
kins, chai rman of Tandem, 
who will join Compaq's 
board. 

Louise Kehoe 
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Alcatel Alsthom 
and Cisco unveil 
networks tie-up 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 

Two of the world's biggest 
makers of telecommunica- 
tions equipment yesterday 
announced a partnership 
agreement to try to capital- 
ise on the rapid convergence 
of the internet and tradi- 
tional voice telephone 
networks. 

The agreement brings 
together Cisco Systems, the 
US company which domi- 
nates the market for the 
routers which control traffic 
on the internet and Alcatel 
Alsthom, the French group 
which claims to be the 
biggest manufacturer of the 
switches which are central 
to voice networks. 

The relationship is 
unlikely pairing of an entre- 
preneurial West Coast com- 
pany with a long-established 
European manufacturer. 

Mr John Chambers, Cisco 
chief executive, acknowl- 
edged that such partnerships 
always posed challenges and 
often failed. 

However, he added that 
the two sides had planned 
10-12 new products or 
services as a result of the 
link, and that this provided 
a framework for the two 
companies to work together 
for tile next three years. 

Although the agreement is 
not exclusive, it represents a 
coup for Alcatel. The com- 
pany would otherwise have 
had to develop its own 
expertise in equipment that 
can handle both voice and 


data traffic, said Mr Jozef 
Cornu, president 

The link with Cisco, which 
makes about 80 per cent of 
internet routing equipment 
will give Alcatel a tie with 
the company which is widely 
acknowledged as leader in 
the sector. 

The California-based group 
also has the software skills 
that will enable Alcatel to 
develop “intelligent" 
switches that can be 
programmed by customers 
to provide services they 
request said Mr Cornu. 

For Cisco, the partnership 
could provide a new source 
erf revenues and help rein- 
force its leading position in 
infrastructure for data net- 
works. 

The new products and ser- 
vices which will result from 
the relationship are intended 
to generate $500m of extra 
revenue for Cisco by 2000, 
said Mr Chambers. 

Although he did not 
describe these products in 
detail, he said that they 
would include both the 
equipment through which 
users access telecommunica- 
tions networks, as well as 
the wider networks them- 
selves. 

Both companies said they 
had been prompted to act by 
the convergence of voice, 
data and video traffic, which 
reflects a demand from cus- 
tomers for a single access 
point to telecommunications 
networks. 

Neither company ruled out 
closer ties in the future. 


AMERICAS NEWS DIGEST 


at 


Southam vote 
is postponed 

A vote was postponed until last night <m a contentious 
bid by Hollinger. the International media group ctmtroneu 
by Mr Conrad Black, w buy out minority shareholders lp 
Southam. Canada’s biggest daily newspaper chatn. 

A special meeting of Southam shareholders. ongtnaii> 
scheduled for llam Toronto time, was postponed until 
6pm on the grounds that HolllngWs offer only expired 
5pm. 

Several large institutional shareholders earlier 
indicated they would vote against the Hollinger 
cash-and-shares offer. A committee of independent 
Southam directors has valued the offer at CJ23.55-23.9S a 
share. 

The directors recommended acceptance after Hollinger 
modified the offer earlier this month without Increasing 
the monetary amount. However, some analysts and 
shareholders have suggested the offer undervalues 
Southam value by CS1-CS150 a share. 

Mr Peter A tkinso n, a Hollinger director, said yesterday 
the offer would not be Improved before the reconvened 
meeting. 

Hollinger presently owns 50.5 per cent of Southam. It 
requires the approval of two-thirds of minority 
shareholders to take Southam private. 

Bernard Simon, Toronto 

Fairfax buys Sphere Drake 

Fairfex, the Canadian insurer, has bought Sphere Drake, 
the Bermuda-based reinsurance group, in a deal valuing it 
at up to $320m. The acquisition of Sphere Drake, which 
went public on the New York Stock Exchange four years 
ago after It was bought out from Alexander 9t Alexander, 
its US parent, is the latest twist in a restructuring of the 
reinsurance sector. 

Shareholders in the group will receive $750 a share In 
M<h or Fairfax shares and up to £9.86 a share payable In 
10 years. Fairfax will take on Sphere Drake's debt of 
SlOOm. 

A flurry of acquisitions over the last year has reshaped 
the reinsurance industry. Demand for reinsurers with the 
financial clout and geographical spread to absorb big 
risks has grown, while falling premium rates have 
intensified competition. 

Sphere Drake suffered a slide in first-quarter pre-tax 
profits year from $9.6m to fan «mid deteriorating 
market conditions. It has been restructuring its 
operations in Bermuda and in London and sold Its 
specialist yacht and cargo business to Cox Insurance, the 
Lloyd's Insurer, in January. Its three largest shareholders 
- Centre Capital Investments. Electra Investment Trust 
and Dai -Tokyo International, representing 40 per cent of 
the shares - have already backed the offer from Fairfax. 
Shares in Fairfax rose C$11 to C$373 in Toronto, while 
Sphere Drake slipped $?• to $8*> in New York. 

Christopher Adams. London 

Thomson silent on sale talk 

Thomson Corp declined to comment yesterday on reports 
published in the UK that the company was looking to sell 
Thomson Travel Group, its UK-based leisure unit, to 
London investment banks. A spokesman at Thomson's 
headquarters in Stamford, Connecticut, declined to 
confirm that the Toronto-based conglomerate was in talks 
to sell the travel unit, which comprises the UK's 
second-largest charter airline and the Lunn Poly chain of 

travel agencies. .... 

In 1996, Thomson Travel accounted for US*2.48bn. or 33- 
per cent, of the conglomerate's $7.72bn of revenue. 
Thomson's important holdings Include Thomson Travel, 
Thomson newspapers, which publishes more than 100 
daily newspapers in North America and more than 350 
advertising supplements, and West Publishing Co, which 
Thomson acquired in 1996 for $3.425 bn in cash. 

Reuter. Toronto 

Midas to be spun off 

Midas International, the world’s largest automotive 
service franchise, will be spun off as an independently 
traded company so that Whitman, its parent, can focus on 
its giant Pepsl-Coia bottling business. Whitman said 
yesterday. Whitman will also spin off Hussmann Corp, a 
large food refrigeration systems maker, as part of the plan 
to shift direct ownership of the subsidiaries to Whitman 
shareholders. 

Whitman owns Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, the world’s 
largest independent Pepsi-Cola franchisee, which 
accounts for half the company’s sales and more than h al f 
its operating income. The board also authorised the 
repurchase of an additional 5m shares of its common 
stock. Analysts applauded the announcement, boosting 
Whitman's stock 3250 to $25,875 on the New York Stock 
Exchange in late-morning trading. Reuter. Chicago 

Repsol mulls Argentine buy 

Repsol, the large Spanish energy group, may increase its 
45 per cent stake in Argentina's Pluspetrol Energy as part 
of its expansion in the region, Repsol said yesterday. 

Repsol would make the Pluspetrol purchase through 
Astra CAPS A, another Argentine energy company of 
which it holds 48 per cent "We're talking" about the 
possibility, said Mr Miguel Angel Remon Gfl, Repsol head 
of planning and control. 

The Spanish company paid $340m for its initial 
Pluspetrol stake in January, pluspetrol has a 60 per cent 
interest in the northwestern Ramos field, which holds 
lOObn cum of gas, making it the nation's second-largest 
gas field, and 100m barrels of petroleum. It also owns 
cogeneration plant Central Termica Tucaman. which uses 
gas from the Ramos field. 

Repsol has said it plans to spend 540bn pesetas ($3.7bn) 
in exploration and development over the next five years. 
Some 400bn pesetas will be designated for international 
expansion, including 50bn pesetas for Latin America. 

AP-DJ. Buenos Aires 


Comments and press releases about international 
companies coverage can be sent by e-mail to 
mternattonaLoompanies@/tcom 


News Corp, TCI in $850m buy 


By Christopher Parkas 

News Corporation yesterday 
extended its reach into the 
US sports television market 
with a $850m joint-venture 
deal to buy 40 per cent of 
Rainbow Media, owner of the 
Madison Square Garden 
venue, sports teams and a 
dutch of regional sports TV 
networks. 

The move, in harness with 
Tele-Communications Inc, 
the biggest US cable TV 
operator, is believed to be 
the second time in a month 
that News Corp has outbid 
Walt Disney for a popular 
US television concern. 

Following the $15bn pur- 
chase of International Fam- 
ily Entertainment - whose 
widely distributed Family 


Channel service also 
attracted Disney's attention 
- the latest buy will help 
strengthen News Corp's 
hand against Disney's ESPN 
cable networks, 

Although Disney is 
believed to have joined the 
b iddi n g in an attempt to foil 
News Corp's ambitions, its 
chances were limited by a 
recent deal under which TCI 
exchanged 800,000 of its New 
York cable subscribers for a 
one-third stake in Cable- 
vision, which owns 75 per 
edit of Rainbow. 

News Corp, which is con- 
trolled by Mr Rupert Mur- 
doch. is also currently in 
the closing stages of talks 
to buy the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, one of the best- 
known US baseball teams. 


Under the deal announced 
yesterday. Fox/Liberty 
Networks, jointly owned by 
News Corp and TCI, will 
share control with Rainbow 
of a national sports program- 
min# venture which will 
reach 55m US households. 

Programming - all under 
the Fox Sports Net name - 
will appear on nine Fox/- 
Liberty cable TV networks, 
eight Rainbow channels and 
News Corp's fledgling Fox 
Sports regional systems. 

"This is a major step In 
providing a real national 
sports network under the 
Fox name," Mr Murdoch 
said. 

Rainbow Is currently 75 
per cent owned by Cable- 
vision. a leading cable opera- 
tor, With the remaining 25 


per cent in the hands of 
NBC, the top-rated broadcast 
network controlled by Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The link is expected to All 
several gaps in Fox’s strat- 
egy and give it access to 
lucrative advertising mar- 
kets such as New York and 
Chicago, 

Rainbow will retain man- 
agement control of the 
Madison Square Garden 
sports venue in New York, 
the MSG TV network that 
bears its name and the 
local Knicks and Rangers 
sports teams. 

However, the new venture 
could lead to closer links as 
Mr Murdoch builds on his 
embryonic collection 
of sports teams and 
arenas. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE: EUROPE 


Family conflict over 
Publicis stake grows 


By Andrew Jade m Paris 

One of the chficb-en of the 
founder of Publicis, the 
quoted French advertising 
agency, yesterday raised the 
stakes in her battle to sell 
her shares in the group by 
threatening legal action. 

In an interview in Les 
Echos newspaper, Ms 
Michele Bleustein-Blanchet 
attacked Somarel, the fianUy 
holding ctan p a ny that owns 
88 per cent of Publicis. and 
warned she would sue 
a settlement was reached 
soon. 

Ms BlensteuriSlanchet, the 
daughter of Marcel Bleus- 
tein-Blanchet, who created 
Publicis in 1927, has been 
trying to sell her state in 
the group since her father’s 
death last year. 

She said that there was a 
"real disagreement” over 
ownership and demanded 
that Somarel’s statutes be 
changed and its illiquid, 
unlisted shares be co nv er te d 
into Publicis shares, which ' 
are quoted in Paris. 

She accused her elder sis- 
ter, Ms Elisabeth Badinter, 
the head of the Publicis 
super visory board sinw» the 
death of her father, of block- 
ing the sale of her shares in 
Somarel by "dissuading” 
potential purchasers. 

She said her sister, who 
owns nearly 34 per cent of 
Somarel and the man- 
date to run the group mitri 
2015, bad never played a 
“decisive role” in Publicis, 



Maurice L6vy: confident that a solution ram, be found 


whereas she had headed its 
Drugstores business from 
1972. to 1981. 

Ms Bleustein-Blanchet 
owns nearly S per cent of 
Publicis directly, but most of 
her stake is held through 
Somarel, in which she owns 
Just under 30 per cent 

Somarel's shareholders - 
who include Mr Bleustein- 
Blanchet’s widow, his two 
sur vivin g daughters and the 
two children of his deceased 
daughter - have preemption 


EUROPEAN NEWS DIGEST 

Heavy demand for 
OTE retail tranche 

Retail demand o utstrip ped institutional interest in OTE, 
the &eek public telecoms operator, in last week’s sale of 
a 12 per cent equity stake -under the Socialist 
government’s partial privatisation scheme. The Drl20bn 
<$438m) retail tranche was oversubscribed 3J> times, while 
the remaining Dr230bn was oversubscribed L6- times by 

Tntemafirmul and domestic TnstHirtiinna 

Retail investors bought 35 per cent of the offering hut 
were allocated only 80 shares each, officials said. 

Domestic institutions took up 17 per cent of the offering, 
-with preference given to Cheek pension funds, while 
international institutions covered the remaining 48 per 
cent OTE’s share price has fallen in the after-market, 
from Dr64XX) to the book-budding price of Dr6,600. with 
several international institutions s elling their allocations 
immediately- However, the operator's Drl89bn rights 
issue, which followed tire equity offering, was fully 
subscribed, lhe Greek state bought its full 80 per cent 
quota. 

The Greek operator plans to use proceeds from the 
issue to acquire stakes in regional telecoms companies. It 
is negotiating far 85 per cent of Armen Telecom, the 
Armenian state operator, following the acquisition earlier 
this month of 20 pe- cent of Telekom Serbia, and also 
plans to bid for a minority stake in BTC, the Bulgarian 
operator, due to be privatised later this year. 

Kerin Hope. Athens 

Roche agrees US deal 

Roche; the Swiss pharmaceuticals company, could end up 
owning close to 10 per cent of ICN Pharmaceutical s , the 
US group, following the sale to K3N of a manufacturing 
plant to Puerto Rico and zone prescription drugs. ICN is 
buying Roche's plant at Hnmacao, Puerto Rico, for 355m 
and paying another 390m for the worldwide rights to 
seven Roche products and the non-US rights to two 
others. 

ICN Is paying cash for the manufacturing plant and will 
issue 1.6m shares of common stock and ftm shares of 
convertible preferred stock for the product rights. ICN has 
about 37m shares outstanding and Is capitalised at Just 
under 3900m. Roche’s decision to sell the products, with 
annual sales of 355m, fc part of its strategy to streamline 
its product portfolio and improve the effidency of its - 
manufacturing operations. William HaU, Zurich 

Orix in Polish leasing move 

Orix Corporation, the Japanese group which is one of the 
world's largest leasing companies, has entered Poland’s 
$600m-a-year leasing market by taktng over the Polish 
Leasing Fund, which. was set up two years ago by the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the US-funded Polish American Enterprise Fund. 

Some 6 per cent of capital goods purchases in Fitiand 
are financed through logging arrangements. Orix is the 
first large forelgn-owned leasing company to enter 
Poland. It is in partnership with the EBRD, which retains 
a 15 per cent stake in the venture. The PAEF has sold its 
stake in the PLF to Orix. Christopher Bobinski. Warsaw 

Tiama boys Eleusis shipyard 

TLama, the Greek ship-repair company, is to pay DrSObn 
(3110m) for tiie assets of Eleusis Shipyards, which was - 
placed in liquidation twoyears ago by the Socialist 
government. The deal marks the revival of a . . . 
much-delayed privatisation programme for 
heavfly-indehted state enterprises. Payment win be made 
in instalments over 15 years, and Tiama wQl retain at 
least 7S0 of the 1,800 workers at the yard. Tiama has 
agreed to invest Dr6.6hn in modernising the yard, which 


of Eleusis -mwwns that Greece's three Mg state-owned 
shipyards are all under private control. Kertn Hope 

Hapoalim sell-off set to start 

Two investor groups are expected to begin bidding within 

days for a stake in Bank Bgpoalim, Israel’s largest bank 

which is being partially sold as part of the government’s 
privatisation p rogramm e. ■ 

Hie J fcr a qH newspaper Ha’aretz reported that the 
investor group lad by Mr Ted Arison, the US 


per cent of the bank, winch would value it at between ^ 
$2j48bn and $2.87bn. At current prices. Bank Hapoahm’s 
market capitalisation, is about 3&8bn. Mr Arison's group 
includes Qaridge-Israel, the investment company backed 
by Mr Charles Bronfman, the Canadian entrepreneur. The 
second group, led by Mr Jeffrey KeU, the US banker, is 
also expected to begin talks wiih the government shortly. 

Avi MachUs, Jerusalem 


i rights In any share sales, 
i Under a change to the stat- 
utes, Ms Badinter also has 
minority blocking power. 

Ms Bteustem-Blanch et said 
she bad appointed SBC War- 
burg, the investment iwnfc, 
to find a buyer for her stake 
in Publicis by mid-August 
Mr Maurice L£vy, chief 
executive of Publicis, denied 
he was interested in buying 
Ms Bleustein-Blanchet’s 
stake, which he said could 
fetch nearly FTrlbn (3170m). 

Amer back 
on block 
as deal 
collapses 

By Haary Barnes I 

in Copenhagen 

The ownership of Amer, the 
Finnish sporting goods 
group, appears to be up 
for grabs again after the 
collapse of a deal between 
the owners - of the group's- 
contf&llifl'g k shares and 
Lord Moyne, the former' 
Mr Jonathan Guinness, 
of the Irish beverages 
dynasty. 

The latest twist in the tale 
of Amer’s recent fortunes 
came when four academic 
institutions, which own 12.6 
pm- cent of the shares but 91 
per cent of the voting capi- 
tal, cancelled an agreement 
with Lord Moyne, who was 
proposing to buy 58.4 per 
cent of Amor’s stock for 
FMSOlm (358m). 

Amer gave no reason for 
the cancdlatfon. 

Mr Kdkkl Kanppi, direc- 
tor of one of the four 
institutions, the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Engineers, 
was quoted by a leading 
Helsinki newspaper as say- 
ing: “The terms of the 
contract have failed to mate- 
rialise.” 

Just over 80 per cent of 
Amec's turnover of FM4.9bn 
comes from two sporting 
goods companies - Wilson, 
which manufactures tennis 
equipment, and Atomic, 
the ski-maker. 

The group sold another 
sports goods unit, golfing 
equipment business McGre- 
gor, last year. 

The cancellation of the 
deal with Lord Moyne may 
open the way for a new 
approach from Norvestia, 
the Finnish Investment 
company. 

Norvestia made an initial 
approach to the holders of 
the X shares but was 
rebuffed because of Lord 
Moyne's offer. 

Mr Timo Loeyttynleml, 
chief executive of Norvestia, 
said that his company was 
still prepared to buy part of 
Amo's K shares. 

Amw has been plagued by 
losses, changes of senior 
managers, failures to meet 
earnings forecasts and 
disputes over corporate 
strategy over the past two 


The ownership structure 
has sot helped Amer to sort 
out its problems. 

The four institutions have 
been bound by an arrange- 
ment whereby they must 
all agree to sell their 
K shares or none can be 
sold. 

The agreement with Lord 
-Moyne finally promised to 
give the company an owner 
who would enable the g roup 
to re-establish a sense of 
direction. 

However, Mr Roger Tal- 
enno, chief executive, was 
quoted as saying: ‘Things 
can hardly get worse,** 
with managers unable to 
■focus on running the 
company as long as the 
ownership Issue Is still 
unsettled. 


Trumpf 

sees 

strong 

demand 

By Peter Marsh 

Trumpf of Germany, 
Europe's second-biggest 
machine tool company, said 
yesterday that demand for 
its specialised cutting 
systems remained strong 
and announced that pro fi ts 
for its fi panriaT year wi^wg 
next week would .rise about 
16 per cent compered with 

1995-86. 

On the basis of provi- 
sional data for the year to 
June 30, the privately-owned 
Trumpf expected sales to 
rise seme 16 per cent from 
DM927m the previous year 
to about DM1.07tm (3818m)- 

There would be a corre- 
sponding rise in pre-tax 
profit, implying an Increase 
from DMlOSm to about 
DM123m. 

Mr Ludwig Litseuberger, 
marketing director, said, 
sales had been, strong across 
most of Tnunpfs main mar- 
kets - particularly the US, 
which accounts for about 
one-sixth of sales. The year 
ahead looked “promising”, 
he said. The weak D-Mark 
had helped sales outside 
Germany, which account far 
60 pa- cent OT revenues. 

Trumpf is the world's big- 
gest maker of laser cutting 
tools for shaping sheet 
metal in a range of indus- 
tries, including computers. 
farm mui cjGQgb 

e quipm ent- Unlike many of 
its competitors, the com- 
pany makes its own lasers. 


Business versus state in Oslo 

Opponents of NKrl3bn merger have attacked government role 

A cJW-hanger vote is and an improved profit oat Ueged status, far no single brand and is campaigning 
expected on Thors* look. The group, which private shareholder, or asso against the merger, 
day when up to L500 would adopt the Christiania dated group of shareholders. He is worried by the nar- 


A cliff-hanger vote is 
expected on Thurs- 
day when up to L500 
shareholders in Storebrand, 
Norway's largest insurance 
company, will pack Oslo 
Concert HaU to decide on a 
proposed merger with Chris- 
tiania Bank, the country's 
second-largest commercial 
bank. 

The merger would create a 
group, topped by a holding 
company, with a market 
value of about NKrlSbn 
(fl.78bn), making tt the 
slxth-largest financial 
services group in the Nontic 
region, and the second-larg- 
est company on the Oslo 
Stock Exchange. 

But the vote will also give 
a colourful collection of Nor- 
wegian entrepreneurs a 
fhaMPP to farther their cam- 
paign foer a reduction in state 

ownership of business. Their 
argument Is that state own- 
ership reduces competition 
and keeps prices high. 

Several of the largest 
shareholders In Storebrand 
- h»»iwHng Orkla. food 
and beverage industry 
group, and Mr KJell Inge 
Roekke, the chairman and 
largest shareholder in RGB, 
the offiibore engineering and 
seafoods group - have 
refrained from saying how 
they wifi vote on Thursday, 
which leaves the fate of the 
merger wide open. 

Christiania and Store- 
brand’s boards claim that 
the formation of a powerful 
domestic "bancassurance” 
group win create a more 
competitive force with 
enhanced growth prospects 


and an improved profit out- 
look. The group, which 
would adopt the Christiania 
name, would have about 32 
per cent of the domestic life 
assurance market. 39 per 
cent of the nost-fiffe market 
and 12 per cent of the mar-, 
ket for bank loans, and 
would manage 18 per cent of 
the country’s mutual funds. 


Ueged status, for no single 
private shareholder, or asso- 
ciated group of shareholders, 
may own more than 10 per 
cent of the capital in a finan- 
cial services company, 
according to Norwegian law. 
The state also has a major- 
ity stake in the other main 


iwi ifu y n n * -- - - 

group, Den norske Bank, and 


Thursday’s vote on the 
Storebrand^Christiania link-up 
will also give a colourful collection 
of Norwegian entrepreneurs 
a chance to further their 
campaign for a reduction in 
state ownership of business 


But the industrial justifica- 
tion of the link-up has been 
overshadowed by the per- 
sonal ambitions of some erf 
the main players and the 
issue of the role of the state 
in Norwegian business. 

The state directly owns 
about 51 per cent of Christi- 
ania ftiriit thznugb its 
Security Fund, which was 
established during the bank- 
ing crisis erf the early 1990s. 
The fund would be left with 
Just over 25 per cent in the 
group created by the merger, 
although stakes held by 
other state bodies, including 
the Sodal Security Fund and 
Fostbanken, would give the 
state control over one-third 
of the shares. 

This gives the state a priv- 


tts insurance subsidiary. 
Vital. 

Outside of banking and 
finance, the state enjoys foil 
ownership of Statoil, the oil 
and gas production and dis- 
tribution company, and a 51 
per cent holding in Norsk 
Hydro, the all and gas, Ught- 
metals and fertiliser group. 

If Mr Roekke and Mr Jens 
P. Heyerdal. Orkla chief 
executive, come out against 
the merger on Thursday, 
they will almost certainly 
argue that the Increasing 
power of the state over Nor- 
wegian business is the rea- 
son for their opposition. The 
argument was recently aired 
by shipowner Mr Thar&ld 
Broevig, who owns 0.7 per 
cent of the shares in Store- 


brand and is campaigning 
against the merger. 

He is worried by the nar- 
rowing of the plurality of 
ownership in Norwegian 
business. "Less plurality 
means leas competition, less 
innovation, Iks efficiency, 
higher prices and bigger 
profits ” be says. He says 
that once the state becomes 
a substantial shureh oW 1 "' in 
a company, hostile raiders 
do not stand a chance. “No 
wonder growing state owner- 
ship/influence meets so little 
opposition from corporate 
managements,” he said. 

The colourful Mr Roekke, 
aged 37, is Just such a hostile 
raider. Hie Joined a trawler 
when he left school aged 16, 
and went cm rapidly to build 
up a substantial fortune in 
the fisheries business, 
mainly though operations 
based in Seattle. Last year 
be gained control of Aker, 
one of the jewels in Nor- 
way's industrial crown, 
which he merged with his 
own Resource Group Inter- 
national. The Norwegian 
business establishment was 
rocked to its core. 

One of those who tried to 
block Mr Roekke’B way into 
Aker was Mr Lars Karsvold. 
chief executive of Store- 
brand. The speculation in 
Oslo is that If Mr Roekke 
and his friends can muster 
the 88 per cent of the votes 
necessary to block the 
merger, Mr Koravold's 
tenure of his position at Sto- 
rebrand will be notably 
brief. 

Hilary Barnes 



Trust provides a platform from which opportunities are 
created and innovative solutions axe discovered. Generale 
Bank, the largest commercial bank in Belgium, made a 
strategic decision to raise subordinated debt through the 
issuance of perpetual debt in private markets. Bankers Trust 
a nticip ated this need and developed an. innovative solution, 
including four separate private placements that brought in new investor bases in Europe 
and Japan. This allowed Bankers Trust to complete the transaction at very attractive 
terms. We welcome the opportunity to discuss how we can develop equally innovative 
solutions to your fmimHftl challenges. 



ABankerslrust 

Architects ofXhhie 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCES ASIA-PACIFIC 


dismiss 


By John Burton in Seoul 

The chai rman of the Kia motor 
group yesterday met South 
Korea's finance minister to com- 
plain that rumours about the 
conglomerate's financial health 
were making it difficult to secure 
new loans. 

The meeting followed a request 
by Kia’s car and steel divisions 
that the state-run Korea Develop- 
ment Bank provide a total of 
W6Qbn ($67. 5m) in emergency 
loans, as some creditors were 
reluctant to provide more funds 
to the country's third-biggest car- 
maker. 

Share prices of Kia companies 
have fallen sharply in the past 


week after Asia Motors, its truck 
subsidiary, briefly delayed loan 
payments because of a cash flow 
problem caused by the "ground- 
less malignant rumours’', accord- 
ing Mr Kim Son-hong, Kia chair- 
man. 

It was the latest example of 
how Kia and Ssangyong, the 
nation's fourth-biggest vehicle 
producer, have been troubled by 
rumours In recent months as the 
Korean car industry confronts a 
saturated domestic market and 
production over-capacity. 

Speculation about the fate of 
many of Korea's conglomerates 
has circulated after the bank- 
ruptcy of the Hanbo and Saxnmi 
Steel groups earlier this year. 


Kia and Ssangyong are consid- 
ered to be financially less robust 
than their bigger car rivals, 
Hyundai and Daewoo. But Ssan- 
gyong and Kia officials suspect 
they are victims of a campaign to 
undermine creditor confidence 
and force them to merge with 
competitors. 

The issue came to the fore 
recently when Kia and Ssan- 
gyong threatened to sue Sam- 
sung, another Korean conglomer- 
ate that is scheduled to begin car 
production next year. 

The two carmakers protested 
against an internal Samsung 
report leaked to the media that 
suggested the government should 
encourage a consolidation of the 


crowded Korean motor industry 
through mergers. The Samsung 
report was interpreted as an indi- 
cation that It intended to take 
over either Kia or Ssangyong. 

Ssangyong would appear to be 
most vulnerable because it has 
debts of nearly 54bn and five 
years of losses amounting to 
Won500bzL But Ssangyong offi- 
cials claim there is little chance 
of Ssangyong Motor going bank- 
rupt 

"People have been overreacting 
to our financial situation. Their 
assumption is that if the debts 
are large, then we must have a 
problem. But the Ssangyong 
group is financially strong and 
big enough to support Ssangyong 


Motor's debt." said Mr K.T. 
Chang, a Ssangyong executive 
vice-president who supervises the 
car project 

Ssangyong said it had no inten- 
tion of setting its car division. It 
hopes to reduce the car compa- 
ny's debt from Won3,700bn to 
Won2.9O0bn by the end of the 
year by capital injections 
through convertible band issues 
and asset sales. 

This should help to slim its 
debt burden of 10Q times equity 
at the start of the year to a target 
of IQ times equity by the end of 
1997. Its debts were Won3,647ba 
or 49 times equity, as of April 

“We have been assured of 
bridging Joans from the banks in 


the meantime," said Mr Choi 
Myung-ho, the group's chief 
financial officer. This will pre- 
vent any prospect of a credit 
crunch for the car company. 

Kia yesterday announced a 
restructuring programme by 
offering to seU property assets in 
return for continued financial 
support from the government 
and banks. 

Kia is expected to face a diffi- 
cult period after Daewoo replaced 
it earlier this year as the nation's 
second-biggest carmaker. Kia’s 
market share has slipped from 28 
per cent in 1906 to 20 per cent 
this year because of Daewoo's 
aggressive marketing and 
improved models. 


Despite poor market condi- 
tions. Ssangyong beltrvrs its new 
luxury car model, the Chairman, 
which is launched this autumn, 
will put It on the road to recov- 
ery. “Our investment programme 
has been target)' completed with 
the introduction of the Chair- 
man. From now on. we'rv going 
to make money as we recoup on 
our investments." said Mr Chung 
Analysts are more cautious 
about Ssangyong's prospects 
“Given poor industry fund mum 
tals and its weak market peti- 
tion.' we expect Ssangyong 
Motor's losses to continue over 
the next few years." said a recent 
report by Dongbang Peregrine 
Securities in Seoul. 


Investors see rosy future for red chip 

China Everbright aims to transform itself from a holding company to a financial conglomerate 



HONGKONG 

July nfltff 


Gazing out 
from his har- 
bour-front 
office earlier 
this year, Mr 
Zhu Xiaobua 
predicted 
1997 would 
be a water- 
shed for his 
group as well 
as for Hong Kong. “We will 
take big steps," said the 
chairman of China Ever- 
bright. the investment arm 
of China’s state council. Just 
how big a watershed has 
surprised even the most bull- 
ish of Hong Kong business 
pundits. 

Last week's announcement 
that China Everbright IHD- 
Pacific, a Hong Kong-listed 
subsidiary, would buy a 20 
per cent stake in Everbright 
Bank from its mainland 
holding company, was the 
latest step in an acquisition 
spree and a milestone in the 
group's attempt to create a 
Hong Kong conglomerate 
based on financial services. 

The HK$2.4bn (US$31ttm) 
deal confirmed the group as 
one of the most dynamic 
“red chips" - Hong Kong 
arms of Chinese companies. 
But as with other red chips, 
expectations at Everbright 
have run far ahead of 
results. 

That has implications 
beyond the returns for inter- 
national investors, who have 
driven share prices to heady 
levels. For the rise of the red 
chips marks China's attempt 
to build conglomerates that 
can compete with Hong 
Kong's taipans and tycoons, 
providing funding and exper- 
tise for development an the 
mainland. 

In the case of China Ever- 
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bright, the conglomerate- 
building has been frantic. 
Last week's deal had been 
preceded by other forays 
into the financial sector, 
including a 20 per cent stake 
in the International Bank of 
Asia and a 5 per cent hold- 
ing in National Mutual Asia, 
the insurer. 

At the parent company 
level, China Everbright 
stunned the Hong Kong mar- 
ket last month with the 
HK$li.39bn purchase of a 7.7 
per cent stake in Hongkong 
Telecom, one of Hong Kong's 
biggest companies. 

Few expect the pace to 
slacken. Mr Zhu, chairman, 
says: “The company’s strat- 
egy is to become a broader 
red chip conglomerate with 
a focus on the financial sec- 
tor. The company will con- 
sider, .other . acquisition 
apportnfiitte&*he added. 

Last week, rumours rip- 
pled around the Hong Kong 
stock market. Even Hong- 
kong Electric, the heavy- 
weight blue chip, saw its 
share price rise XI per cent 
on reports of an alliance 
with China Everbright 


Although that rumour was 
dismissed, investment bank- 
ers say Mr Zhu’s connections 
ensure further strategic 
acquisitions. He is a protlgfc 
of Mr Zhu Rongji, China's 
vicepremier in charge of the 
economy, and has worked at 
Xinhua, the state news 
agency, and the People’s 
Bank of C hina , where he 
was deputy governor. 

F rom China's perspec- 
tive, China Everbright 
can be used as a safe 
pair of bands for sensitive 
stakes, as in the case of 
Hongkong Telecom. 

Its connections are also 
drawing foreign businesses 
that are seeking to expand 
on the mainland, such as 
National Mutual. “They 
have become a preferred 
partner, both here and 
across the border,” says one 
US management consultant 
Funding for expansion is 
unlikely to be a problem. So 
far this year. China Ever* 
bright's Hong Kong subsid- 
iaries have raised about 
HK$4bn through share 
issues, readily snapped up 



by investors. An unlisted 
arm of the group holding 
company is also raising 
more than US$1 50m through 
a floating-rate note. 

The enthusiasm of inves- 
tors and banks might seem 
surprising, given the group's 
patchy track record of ill- 
timed investments in finan ce 
and property and its meagre 
profits. Even China Ever- 
bright lHD-Pacific, the most 
profitable of the group's 
three listed subsidiaries, still 
recorded a net result of just 
HK$7.43m in the year to the 
end of March last year. 

Investors, however, are 
driven by potential earnings 
and expectations of asset 
injections. Mr Zhu’s arrival 
at the end of last year, with 
his connections and a salvo 
of deals, reinforced this opti- 
mism. 'Whether that is justi- 
fied will depend in part on 
the terms and the frequency 
of further asset injections. 

Last week's announcement 
that Beijing’s regulators 
would tighten controls over 
international company list- 
ings raised fears in this 
respect But Mr Richard Lo, 


head of China research at 
BZW Asia, points out that 
China Everbrigbt’s connec- 
tions leave it well positioned 
to secure approvals. “Red 
chips with the best relations 
will benefit," he says. 

But success will also 
depend on Mr Zhu’s ability 
to manage his assomnsit of 
assets. The manag in g direc- 
tor of one Hong Kong invest- 
ment bank c ommen ts: “With 
a few exceptions, such as 
Citic Pacific and China 
Resources, there is little to 
these companies beyond a 
list of ill-fitting businesses. 
Connections alone are not 
not enough” 

The history of China Ever- 
bright Is a case in point. Its 
first head was Mr Liu 
Shaoqi, the brother-in-law of 
China’s former president. He 
was followed by a senior offi- 
cial from the People's Bank. 
Neither was able to deliver 
results or forge a coherent 
group. 

As with Citic Pacific. Mr 
Zhu appears determined that 
China Everbright will 
emerge as more than a hold- 
ing company. “We believe 


China will be the largest 
capital market in the world 
in the next century and we 
want to seize the opportu- 
nity," he says, outlining 
plans for expansion in finan- 
cial services. 

T o be closer to where 
the action is, the 
group has shifted the 
headquarters of its mainland 
financial operations from 
Bering to Shanghai. 

To help win a slice of that 
action, over the past year. 
China Everbright has hired 
senior officials from the 
China Securities Regulatory 
Commission in Beijing, the 
head of the Shenzhen branch 
of the Construction Bank of 
China and a senior securities 
official from Shanghai. 

Mr Zhu believes the new 
blood is needed to shift the 
group from a -holding com- 
pany to a financial conglom- 
erate. And that shift Is nec- 
essary if Everbright is to 
sustain its ascent once the 
heady days of rad chip fever 
have passed. 

John Ridding 


European spin-offs help Dickson treble 


By Louise Lucas 
in Hong Kong 

Dickson Concepts, the Hang 
Kong retailer which owns 
Harvey Nichols of the UK, 
yesterday reported a trebling 
of net profits to HK$L35bn 
(US$174m) for the year to 
March 31, boosted by the 
spin-off of two European 
operations. 

Dickson, which posted net 
ea r nings of HK$395.5m the 
previous year, made an 
exceptional gain last year of 
HK$90Llm from the sale of 
49.9 per cent of Harvey 
Nichols and 43.4 per cent of 
S.T. Dupont the French lux- 
ury goods group. 

Stripping out the excep- 
tional gains, earnings per 
share were up 14.3 per cent, 
from 145.5 HK cents to 166.3 
HK cents. 

The company also said it 
might revise its bid for 


Disappointing maiden year at Harvey Nichols 


Shares in Harvey Nichols slipped 
yesterday, as the London department 
store and restaurant group controlled 
by Dickson Concepts disappointed the 
market with trading figures less buoy- 
ant than expected, and annual profits 
about Elm ($L65m) below forecasts, 
writes Peggy Hollinger in London. 

The group, reporting pre-tax profits 
of £12. 14m for its first full year as a 
quoted company, said its flagship store 
in Knightsbridge, London, was return- 
ing sales growth of 3 per cent in the 
first 10 weeks of the current fiscal 


year. The shares feQ I8%p on the news 
to close at 284p. Analysts said the 
results were disappointing given the 
strong growth last year, when sales 
increased more than 20 per cent in the 
first few weeks. 

Mr Clive Morton, finance director, 
admitted this rate of growth was dis- 
appointing bat said it was “why we 
went for a growth strategy outside 
London”. Including the store recently 
opened in Leeds, in the north of 
England, Harvey Nichols was showing 
a 15 per cent cumulative sales Increase 


in the new financial year, he said. 

Future growth would continue to 
come from expanding into other parts 
of the UK. Mr Morton said the group 
was dose to clinching a third site, 
which would be announced in the next 
■two months. The latest store is likely 
to be in Glasgow or Edinburgh in Scot- 
land, or in Manchester in the north of 
England. 

Sales for the year to March 28 wore 
27 per cent ahead at £114 Jim. The 
group declared a final dividend of 3Jlp, 
making a maiden total of 5Jip. 


Barney's, the up-market 
New York retailer which is 
under bankruptcy law pro- 
tection. However. Mr Dick- 
son Poon, chairman, said he 
considered the earlier, 
rejected, bid to be reasonable 
and co rrect. 


Ed addition, Mr Food said 
the group was at an 
advanced stage in negotia- 
tions on several other bids 
across the globe. 

Dickson Concepts has 
expanded aggressively in 
recent years, turning round 


shops that were putting in 
lacklustre performances. 
One of its latest purchases, 
the Japanese Seibu depart- 
ment store in Hong Kong. Is 
expected to make a “mean- 
ingful" profit contribution 
tjhta year. 


A second Seibu store will 
open in Hong Kong in 
November and is expected to 
be profitable within its first 
full year of operation, Mr 
Poon said. 

Mr Poon also forecast 
greater gains for the group’s 


operations in China, which 
are now only just breaking 
even, according to analysts. 

“All subsidiaries around 
the world are operating prof- 
itably, and the group is con- 
fident of achieving double- 
digit profits growth during 
the current financial year," 
he said. 

A final dividend of 63 HK 
cents a share is proposed, 
giving a payout for the year 
of 99 HK cents, up 20 per 
cent on the previous year. 

• Lane Crawford, the 
department store company 
controlled by Wheel ock, saw 
net profits almost double 
from HK$16-4m to HK$3L4m 
in the year to March 31, 
because of an HK$28.9m net 
gain on the disposal of 
long-term investments. The 
result also took into account 
losses from the closure of 
stores in Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 


ASIA-PACIFIC NEWS DIGEST 


Investment bank 
for Asia launched 

A new pan-Asian investment hank was launched 
yesterday, hacked by some of the region's most powerful 
businesses. Shareholders of KG Investments, which is 
based in Hong Kong, include the Koos Group ot Taiwan 
and Nippon Life Insurance in Japan. Subject to regulatory 
approval, these will be joined by the Tong Yang Group of 
South Korea, the United Overseas Bank in Singapore, the 
Salim group of Indonesia, the Yu ch engcho Group of 
Companies in the Philippines, and the Bangkok Bank 
Public Company of Thailand. 

The bank is pitched at what the backers see as a void in 
the market for an Asian-funded investment bank to 
service companies and high net worth Individuals. So far 
there is only one fully fledged pan-Asian investment bank 
with similar credentials: Peregrine Investments, which 
was founded a decade ago. 

Mr Paul Wong, a director of the new venture, said it 
was only now that a sufficiently large pool of professional 
labour was available in the region. The timing also 
reflected the stage of development of Asia's capital 
markets. “Markets throughout the region have developed 
to such an extent that there is a need for a regional 
investment bank to service the clients here," he said. 

KG Investments will begin with three core areas: asset 
management, traditional brokerage and derivative 
structured products. Later it will add corporate finance, 
direct investment, equity financing and real estate 
investments. The group did not disclose the initial 
investment, but said it was sufficient to fund 
opportunities now on the table, and that the size of the 
backers meant more could easily be made available ;u>_ 
future projects arose. Louise Lucas. Hong Kong 

Austrim bids for listed group 

Mr Alan Jackson, the former head of BTR, the UK 
conglomerate, returned to the takeover scene yesterday 
when Austrim. the small Australian finance company 
that he chairs, made a A$60m (US$45m) bid for Hawker 
Richardson, the listed component supplier. The offer is 
pitched at AS1.60 a share. Austrim said it intended to 
raise AS42m to help fund the deal through a placement of 
14m of its shares at A$3 each. It already holds 3.6m shares 
in Hawker Richardson, or about 9.5 per cent of the 
company's equity. 

Hawker told shareholders not to act until directors had 
considered the situation. Hawker makes ignition products 
and other components for the car industry, as well as 
other industrial components. Its shares surged 30 cents, to 
ASL65, on news of the offer. Nikki Tail. Sydney 

Thai Farmers warns on profits 

Thai Farmers, the country's third-largest bank, warned 
that net profits this year would be lower than the 
Btll.9bn (S457m) reported for last year. Mr Banthoon 
Larnsam, president, blamed Thailand’s economic 
slow-down for the fall, but declined to say how large the 
decline would be. The bank recorded a net profit of 
Bt2.65bn in the first quarter, down 11.7 per cent from 
Bt3bn a year previously. A consensus of analysts’ 
forecasts puts net profits at Btll^bn this year, down 3.4 
per cent from 1996. 

Lending grew only 3-4 per cent in the first half, making 
it unlikely the bank would meet its frill-year loans growth 
target of 10 per cent, it said. Thai Fanners said its 
non-perfonning loan ratio was likely to rise to 7.4 per cent 
of total loans at the end of 1997, up from 60. per cent at 
the end of last year. Analysts said commercial banks were 
caught In a dilemma between raising deposit rates to 
attract funds while cutting lending rates at the central 
bank's request to spur the economy. AFX-Asia. Bangkok 

Hicom profits double 

Hicom Holdings, the conglomerate that controls 
Malaysia's car industry, reported annual pre-tax profits 
more than doubled from M$449.4m to M$96l.65m 
(US$382. 4im;, thanks to strong advances at its Proton and 
Eon units. Group turnover rose from M$3£8bn to 
M$6.3bn. Proton and Eon reported profit increases of 126 
per cent and 32.4 per cent, respectively. Proton recently 
signed a distribution, agreement with Ventusof Russia, 
making Russia its 45th export market Proton hopes for a 
1 per cent share of the Russian market by 2001. 

Asif ffuda, Kuala Lumpur 


VOLKSWAGEN AG 

Wolfsburg 

Payment of Dividend 

Notice is hereby given to shareholders that following a resolution 
passed at the Annual General Meeting of shareholders held on 
19th June, 1997. a dividend for the financial year ended 
31st December, 1096 wifl be paid, as from 20th June, 1997 at the 
rate of DM 9.00 per ordinary share of DM 50 nominal value 
against presentation of coupon No. 36 and DM 10.00 per eligible 
preferred share of DM 50 nominal value against presentation of 
coupon No, 11. 

All payments will be subject to 3 deduction of German tax at a rats 
of 25 per cent and a'soTriarityconvbution'ofT.Spercentonthis 
amount and, m the absence of evidence as to the recipient's 
non-residence in the United Kingdom, a ftather deduction of United 
Kingdom income tax at a rate of 5 per cent 
Coupons should be lodged with-. 

SBC Warburg 

Corporate Actions. 1 High Timber Street, London EC4V 3 SB 
from whom appropriate claim forms can be obtained. 

Coupons will be paid at the rate of exchange on the day of 
presentation. 

Under certain conditions, shareholders residing in the United 
Kingdom can claim a partial refund of the deducted German tax and 
the 'solidarity contribution'' in accordance with the double taxation 
treaty between the United Kingdom and Germany. The German tax 
and the ‘solidarity contribution’ are chargeable In eccocdance with 
that treaty b treated as a cratfit and can be set against the income 
tax liability of a shareholder resident in the United Kingdom. The 
Company's United Kingdom paying agent w», upon request, provide 
shareholders or their agents with the appropriate form to enable a 
refund request to be made to the German taxation authorities. 

Wolfsburg, June 1997 The Board of Management 


U.S. $200,000,000 

B.B.L. International N.V. 

Floating Rate Notes Due 2001 

Guaranteed on a Subordinated Basis 

as to payment of principal £tf)d interest by 

RHL 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert SAJ 
Bank Brussel Lambert N.V. 


Interest Rate 5.925% per annum 

Interest Period 24th June 1997 

24th December 1997 

Interest Amount due 

24th December 1997 

per U.S. $ 10,000 Note U.S.$ 301.19 

per U.S. $250,000 Note U.S. $7,529.69 


Credit Suisse First Boston (Europe) Ltd, 

Agent 


Standard & Chartered 

Standard Chartered PLC 

US$400,000,000 Undated Primary 
Capital Floating Rate Notes (Series 3) 

in accordance with the provisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that for the Interest 
Period from 10th June 1997 to 10th December 
1997 the Notes will cany interest at the rate of 
6.15 per cent per annum. 

Interest payable On 10th December 1997 will 
amount to USS31Z63 per US$1 0,000 Note and 
US$7,815.63 per US$250,000 Note. 

West Merchant Bank Limited 
Agent Bank 

NB.Thls Is an ammendment lo an advertisement 
previously placed on the 1 0th June 



Advertise your property to 
approximately 1 million FT 
readers in 160 countries. 

For details: 

Tina McGorman 
+44 (0)171 873 32S2 

Fax: +44 (0)171 873 3098 


NBD BANCORP, INC 

ussioo.ooo.ooo 

Floating rale subordinated 
notes due 2005 

Notice is hardy given dim for 
t/K interest period 24 Jane 
1397 co 24 September 1997 the 
interest rate has been fixed at 
5.9375%. Merest payable on 
24 Septembe r 1997 will amount 
K USS151. 74 per USS 10,000 
note. 

Agent: Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 

JPMorgan 
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Annual reports for the following companies am be found on FTxom. 
the FT's Internet she. There will be a link to their website or the 
report cao be reqoested by post 

h ltp^/ww\i JFT.com 


AEROSPATIALE 
AVESTA SHEFFIELD 
BERTRAND TAURE 
BRITISH- BORNEO PETROLEUM 

BTtfT TELEKO V VO.' MkXTtOV, ft TBTHN.jLroiEjUj 

CAE Inc. 

CANADIAN OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM 

C ASINO GROUP 

CHtEPTAIN INTERNATIONAL Ira: 

CHINA CUPPER GOLD MINES 
OOnNDOA GROUP 
CREDIT SUISSE CROUP 


DEXIA 

DOMINION RESOURCES 
EURISYS GROUP 
PEARSON PEC 
PROMODfcS 

PSA PECOEOT CITROEN 
KANDOOLD RESOURCES 
SCHLLMBERGER 
SOLVAY 

SONOCO PRODUCTS 
SR TELECOM 
SWISS EXCHANGE 



MINORCO 

Think of a global natural resources group. Think of one with 23X00 
employees and a market capitalisation of USS5 billion. Think of gold 
and base metals mines in North and South America «nri a major industrial 
minerals business in Europe. Think of important paper and packaging 
interests and a growing US agribusiness. Then think of the six major 
mining projects which will ensure this group's growth well into the next 
millennium. Think MINORCO. 



CONTINENTAL AG 

The Continental Corporation is a leading international manufacturer of 
tires and industrial products made from rubber and plastics, and has been 
developing complete automotive systems with growing success since 
19M. h is the leading lire manufacturer in Germany, second in Europe and 
fourth worldwide. Celebrating its I25tb anniversary in 1996. Cbotinodal 
reported another rewarding year sales advanced to DM 10.4 billion, and 
net income jumped 24% to DM 192.5 million, reflecting substantia] 
innovation and restructuring measures in recent years to boost long-taro 
profitability. The dividend increased from 10% to 12% (0.60 per DM 5 
nominal share). The outlook for 1997 is for another significant increase 
in earnings. 



KM Europa W.«al WG 


1996 


KME 

ivM Europa Metal AG (KME) is the world’s largest processor of copper 
uxl copper alloy products. A member of Italy’s SMI Group, the business 
was founded in 1995 as a result of hie amalgamation of EurOpaMcSafli in 
Italy. Trffim^taux in France, together with KM-Kabe lmctal and its 
aiteicfiaries in Germany. KME’s profits before (ax rase by 19% for the year 
sided 31 December 1996. roDM 119 minion, on a turnover of DM 3304 
niilion. KME is listed on the Frankfurt stock exchange. Following 
■estroeturing since 1995. KME tas established a Europe-wide divisional 
nanagement structure whit* is already producing signific a n t financial 
benefits for the business. Further improvements ore expected. 



AEGON INSURANCE GROUP 

Decisive actions in a world of choice is the theme of AEGON's latesi 
annoal report. Ii has been many years since we have opted for a 
decentralized organization. Our major markets are The Netherlands, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Hungary and Spain. Our emphasis 
slays on profitability. Insurance and particularly life insurance and the 
related areas of pension and investment products remain our core business. 
Lost year, these activities accounted for 77% of revenues and an even 
higher proportion of income. AEGON is one of the world’s largest 
insurers. Net income 1996 totalled NLG 1.568 million (GBP 597 million) 
and revenues NLG 24.487 million (GBP 9,321 million). 



PEARSON PLC 

Pearson pic is an international media group 
with interests in publishing, television 
production, broadcasting, electronic and 
multi-media businesses. The Group focuses 
on three key markets worldwide: 
information, education and entertainment. 



GEAAG 

Consolidation on a High Level 

GEA AG of Bochum. Germany, is a global technology group 
specializing in the fields of process technology, thermal and energy 
technology as well as air treatment and refrigeration. Following a period 
of strong growth with major corporate acquisitions, 1 996 had been 
des i g n ated as a year of consolidation. Nevertheless, orders received and 
sales rose by about 7%. reaching new record highs of DM 4.4 and 
4.3 billion respectively. Net income declined by about 5% to 
DM 106 million. It was adversely affected by. among other things, 
restructuring expenses. A sig nifi c ant increase is anticipated for 1997. 



SCHBRNG 


V 


SCHB3WG 

Sobering is a research-based pharmaceutical company with around 140 
aubaidiaries and affiliated companies worldwide. Our key features today 
are EBtenationaluy, expertise and specialization on three business areas 
• diagnostics, gynaecology and therapeutics. 

Main Financial Data: With a workforce of 19.705, Sobering Group 
sales in 1996 aroouruod lo DM 5.272 milBon. 85% of which were achieved 
outside Germany. Sobering spent DM 949 million on research and 
development, which is 18% of Group sales revenue. At 
DM 362 million. Group profix was 46% higher than jo 1995. Earnings per 
DM 5 share as per IAS amounted to DM 5 JO ( 1 995 DM 3.60). 



BRmSH-BORNEO PETROLEUM SYNDICATE, PJL.G 

1996 saw British- Borneo, the fast growing oil and gas exploration and 
production company, transform itself into one of the leading 
independents operating in the deep water province of the Gulf of Mexico, 
perhaps (be roost exciting exploration area in the world today. This year, 
the Company has embarked oa its most ambitious exploration and 
appraisal drilling prog r am m e to dare both in the Gulf of Mexico and in the 
UK North Sea. 



RAMCO ENERGY PLC 

Romeo Energy pic is an independent energy company focused on the 
E&P of oil and gas in the FSU. The Company is the largest on AIM 
(market capitalisation > £250 million) and became the first Scottish 
company to be listed on the American Stock Exchange in March 1997. 
Raroco played a founding role in the formation of an international 
consortium of major oil companies (AIOC) which is developing the 
5 billion barrel ACG Field in the Caspian Sea. Rantco's 2.0825% 
interest in this project is carried by Pennzoil. First production is 
expected later this year. Romeo is pursuing opportunities in Georgia, 
Kazakstan. Russia and Azerbaijan and retains a successful oil services 
operation. 



Hoechst 

Hoechst is an tni emotional group of companies with more than 140 000 
employees, spearheading innovation in life Sciences and Industry. The 
1996 sales amounted to DM 50 927 million. Profir after taxes on income 
was DM 2 774 million. 24% more than in the previous year. 
Hoechst AG’s dividend was increased by DM 0.10 to DM 1.40 per 
DM 5 share. In the first quarter of 1997. Group sales increased by 1% to 
DM 13 158 rafllioa. Profit before taxes on income of the Hoechst Group 
totalled DM 831 mfllion. on a c ompar able basis, h is 9% higher ih*n in 
the previous year. The 1 996 annual report and the report on the 
1" quarter of 1997 can be obtained via reference number 39. 


m 
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VEBA 

VEBA, the world's largest utility-based conglomerate, is active in the 
fields of Electricity, Chemicals, Oil, Trading/Transportatioo/Scrviccs 
and Telecommunications. Our deceiuralizrdinmagemenx structure is 
designed to allow for fast and flexible response to global market 
opportunities os they arise, and our 1996 results underscore this apnovb; 
approx. 122,000 employees worldwide achieved record DVPA/SG 
earnings of DM 2J billion 1 1 995: DM 2.1 biliicn Learnings pc Bhare rose 
from DM 4.33 ro DM 5.04. and the dividend was increased from 
DM 1.70 to DM 1.90. The further internationalization of VEBA is a 
major challenge we have targeted to enhance the value of our Company 
for all our shareholders the world aver. 



THE CORPORATE SERVICES GROUP PLC 

The Corporate Services Group PLC is a leader in the field of contract 
labour, temporary labour, facilities management, training and the supply 
of beahheare professional*. The Group has an emphasis toward perstrael 
with higher professional and vocational skills. Turnover for 1996 was 
£277 nultion - an increase of 107*7 on 1995 due to organic growth and 
strategic acquisitions, including Blue Arrow Holdings Ltd. a leading 
provider of catering employment services and Medan Healthcare Services 
PLC a suppberof dacron primarily to the NHS. A continued commitment 
to expansion and a substantial investment in its 2500 employees will, it 
U predicted, ensure the Group achieves continued success into the new 
rmUeimium. 



BMW 

BMW CROUP DEVELOPS DYNAMICALLY 
la IWkMMnarficvIMWanlociBlmnlBnBBltyManioM lOOiuuaamtthm 
•chirred a new tufh The BMW motorcycle bmlacu trf a atw record With 507 000 mtu. 
dcUvcitci of Rover Group vriucla fad not been at bfhallice 1 WX. The Ctxrpao) '■ dynamic 
dander aid IftnunOvr aori^di —nr ihown by ihe new 5 Serin BMW tod 0 kZ5 Ration 
Pcnaad to both model* by fv exceeded ihnr engbufl tafpet* Wkh dehveriet of mare Mm* 
50000 7 Senes esilo autonm. Ihe laic nloon* ronmaed to be neceufiil wrtteide. Wtt 
dir ocw pbm in die Uahed Sixes. BMW abft became post df ihc North Amman car indnny 
Al Rorer Group, pvjectsto prepare new modrti and Improve da sola op* mono In mem 
loreign Mfccn advanced Bcetmhng to uhcdu)c.The Group's lanane and lawul pnutwo 
cemama Co be wand Eammp power wa» ttfengfhracd. 



HUGO BOSS 

The name HUGO BOSS represents an international, growib-oriemaicd group 
of co m pa nies an d one of the leading brands of men'« clothing in the world. With 
its key bond BOSS Hugo Boss, ihe u n conventional HUGO Hugo Boss brand, 
and the BALDESSARIN1 Hugo Boss brand for the exacting customers. 
HUGO BOSS is s major contributor to the international fashion scene. Sales 
development at HUGO BOSS ou tpa ce d overall economic development. Group 
sales in the previous fiscal year increased 10.5% to 995.3 million DM. 
thereby fu/tin sucugthening the company’s market position. The net profit of 
the largest German men's clothing company increased by 3 1 .2% to 
76.1 million DM in 1996. The growth in sales was speoibeaded by maanmiaaal 
business. Outside Germany, sales increased by ] 3.9% to 636.9 million DM. 



VEREINSBANK 

With total asses cf over DM 403 bdinn. Mrremshonk ranks as G er ma ny's 
fourth largest private bank. In 1996 operating profit after risk provision 
increased by +1BA% to DM 1,636 Mio. The main stimulus for this result 
ww a healthy mortgage business, as evidenced by the growth in new 
mortgage loan commitments of +15,6%, or DM 43 billion. Growth in 
net commission income of 14%, coupled with level growth in adminis- 
trative costs of 5,8% (6% in 1 995), led to improved profitability for the 
group, as reflected in the increased ROE after tax of 8r6% (7.1 % in 1995) 
and increased Earnings Per Share (DVFA)ofDM 233 (DM2J2 in 1995). 
Dividends paid to shareholders were DM 1.60 (DM 1.50 in 1995). 
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Former British Gas supply arm tackles onerous long-term agreements with North Sea producers 

Centrica aims for contract settlements 


LEX COMMENT 

WH Smith 


By Jane Martinson 

Centrica, the gas supply 
business demerged from 
British Gas, is aiming to set- 
tle almost a third of its oner- 
ous long-term gas supply 
contracts with North Sea 
producers within the next 12 
months. 

The group said yesterday 
it planned to renegotiate 
terms on 'take or pay” con- 
tracts covering the purchase 
of some 25bn therms - out of 
a total of 88bn therms - 


before the scheduled begin- 
ning of competition in the 
gas mar ket next April. The 
contracts commit the com- 
pany to buying gas it no lon- 
ger needs at a price well 
above market rates. 

Mr Roy Gardner, chief 
executive of Centrica, said 
the group was “working on 
six where we believe 
we can reach a conclusion in 
the next six to 12 months". 
He added that negotiations 
for “two or three" were “well 
advanced”. 


The group would not be 
drawn on which producers 
were involved in the negoti- 
ations. 

Centrica’s upbeat perspec- 
tive on the issue appeared to 
be at odds with the view of 
some of the largest North 
Sea producers, which have 
denied any recent contact 
with the company. 

Analysts said yesterday 
that any comprehensive 
solution would need to 
involve SbeD and Esso, two 
of the largest producers with 


which Centrica has out- 
standing contracts. 

Since its demerger was 
announced at the end of last 
year, Centrica has renegoti- 
ated contracts with two of 
its largest suppliers - BP 
and MdbiL Mr Gardner said 
yesterday that the group 
wanted to “do at least one 
more Mobil" before the end 
Of 1997. 

British Gas made a £34im 
($562. 65m) charge to cover 
the cost of renegotiating a 
take-or-pay gas contract with 


Mobil. One analyst said yes- 
terday that a renegotiation 
of some 2>bn therms could 
cost a further £875m. m the 
basis of Centrica’s own esti- 
mates of gas prices for 1996. 
However, because the charge 
will take effect over a num- 
ber of years any balance 
sheet impact will be signifi- 
cantly less than, figur e. 

Centrica also said yeder- 
day that it was ready to take 
part in the electricity market 
when it is liberalised next 
April. Just three regional 


electricity companies have 
so Car beat identified by the 
industry regulator as ready 
for competition. Centrica 
■nTit to compe t e nationwide. 

It shares rose 2%p to 71V.p 
yesterday, backing the mar- 
ket trend, and after a strong 
performance on Friday. 
Shares in Centrica have 
underpg f armed the market 
since its demerger chiefly 
because of the uncertainties 
over take-or-pay contracts 
and the onset of competition 
in the domestic market 


WH Smith loses chief executive to BT 


By Peggy HotBnger, Alan 
Cane and Christopher Price 

WH Smith shares fell to a 
two-year low yesterday as 
the high street retailer 
announced the surprise 
departure of its chief execu- 
tive, Mr Bill Cockbum, after 
only 18 months in the post. 

Mr Cockbum, who joined 
with a brief to revitalise the 

chain of WH Smith stores in 
the face of aggressive compe- 
tition from specialist retail- 
ers and supermarkets, is to 
become group managing 
director at British Telecom- 
munications. 

His abrupt departure has 
sparked concern about the 
potential for recovery at WH 
Smith among investors »nd 
analysts. The group, which 
in addition to the high street 
nh»\n owns Waterstones, 
Virgin Our Price and a news 
wholesaling business, last 
year recorded its first loss in 
more than 200 years. 

“The timing is immacu- 
late," said Mr Sean Eddie, 
retail analyst with NatWest 
Markets. “The cost reduc- 


tions he h$q implemented 
are beginning to run out and 
the sales 1 'tip is refusing to 
move forward ... It is the 
end of the recovery." 

“The timing is unfortu- 
nate," added one institu- 
tional investor. “WH Smith 
is going through a process of 
change and that process is at 
an important stage.” 

Its shares, which have 
underperformed the retail 
sector by some 20 per cent 
since Mr Cockbum joined in 
January last year, tumbled 
35p to close at 376p, their 
lowest since October 1996. 

However, Mr Jeremy Har- 
die, chairman, insisted there 
were “no dirty secrets” 
behind the departure. “Bill is 
going for a knock-out job. He 
would not be leaving if there 
were anything amiss.” 

Mr Cockbum said be had 
been approached out of the 
blue by Sir Peter Bonfield, 
BT chief e x ec u t i ve, with the 
“offer of a lifetime”. 

He, too, insisted that his 
departure should not affect 
investors’ views of recovery 
potential at WH Smith. 


“When you see the results 
they will represent a Anther 
big step in the right direc- 
tion." However, he admitted 
the revival of the core retail 
business was far from com- 
plete. “We said from the out- 
set it would take a number 
of years to come through." 

Mr Hardie said he was 
aware that Investors were 
concerned about the implica- 
tions of Mr Cockb urn’s 
departure. To mfrigato fears, 
the group said it expected 
pre-tax profits far 1996-97 to 
meet expectations of 
between gi24m and £i30m. 

Analysts said that while 
there were strong internal 
candidates for the post - 
such as Mr Keith Hamill. 
finnwflp director - investors 
would prefer to see a retailer 
take on the job. 

British Telecommunica- 
tions. whose plans to merge 
with Md of the US are at an 
advanced stage, said it was 
delighted that Mr Cockbum 
was joining the mtnpany but 
refused to confirm the job 
would still be available if the 
merger failed. 
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Bill Cockbum: *would not be leaving if there were anything amiss’ 


WMI sells bulk 
of French side 


By Jane Martinson 

Waste Management Inter- 
national, the US-controlled 
waste disposal company, has 
sold the bulk of Its French 
operations for a total of 
FFr65L3m ($UL9m) as part 
of a retrenchment in conti- 
nental Europe. 

Site bought WMTs French 
operations, which serve 
municipal, industrial and 
commercial clients, for 
FFr270m in cash. 

The company, a subsidiary 
of Lyonnaise des Eaux. tin 
French utilities group, is set 
to pay a further FFr55m 
within three years and 
FFr326. 3m in promissory 
notes. It will also take on 
inter-company debt of 
FFi32&3m. 

Mr Peter Dessing, WMI 
f i nan ce director, said the 
company had decided that it 
was too small to compete in 
France, which Is dominated 
by larger groups. 

He said the net impact on 
WMTs finances would be 
neutral The group revalued 
its assets last year as part of 
a review which led to its 
decision to pull out of 


France, Austria and Spain. 

About half of an excep- 
tional fourth quarter charge 
of £l27.7m related to the 
company's French assets, 
said Mr P assing . 

WMI is now the only sepa- 
rately traded subsidiary of 
Waste Management, thp US 
group which holds an 80 per 
cent stake in the UK-based 
company. 

Speculation has mounted 
about the parent group’s 
plans for WML But Mr Dess- 
ing said yesterday that indi- 
cations from reports last 
week were that the group 
“had Indefinitely postponed 
thinkfng about it". 

“At this point we assume 
they are going to keep it,” he 
added. 

At the end of last year, the 
net value of the assets sold 
yesterday were FFr129. lm. 
The operations reported pre- 
tax profits of FFrllfen on 
sales of FFr327tn in the 
period. 

WMI will retain a 50 per 
cent holding in Auxi waste 
Services, which operates 
a materials recovery and 
fibre fuel plant in central 
France. 


Departure at Standard Life 


By Christopher 
Brawn-Humes and 
VtfiBam Lewis 

The ambitions of Standard 
Life, the UK’s largest mutual 
life assurer, to become a big 
player in UK fund manage- 
ment, suffered a blow yester- 
day when it parted company 
with its chief investment 
manag er for the second time 
in a year. 

Mr John Thomson’s resig- 
nation came just 11 months 
after he took over from Mi- 
Dick Barfield. The insurer 
blamed “management differ- 
ences". Insiders, however, 
said his departure was 
mainly caused by a row 


RESULTS 


about splitting off all, or 
part, of its fond management 
division into a stand-alone 
company. 

Mr Thomson, 47, is expec- 
ted to leave by July 15, after 
completing the handover to 
his successor, who has yet to 
be appointed. Standard Life 
said he was on one month’s 
notice and would receive no 
com pppsa fl OP - 

Mr Sandy Crombie. chief 
investment manager, said 
the departure was linked to 
“differences over manage- 
ment issues rather than over 
strategies or objectives”. 

Standard Life has £52bn 
($85£bn) under management 
and owns shares equivalent 


to about 22 per cent of the 
UK stock market It has been 
placing more emphasis on 
pmnag ln g funds on behalf of 
third parties, although this 
business only accounts for 
£3bn of total managed funds. 

Mr Crombie-. sild: “We 
have made it quite clear we 
are going to build fund man- 
agement to compete with 
dedicated fund management 
companies” s uch as Mercury 
Asset Management and 
Schroder Investment Man- 
agement. 

Some senior Standard Life 
executives want to see the 
establishment of a fund man- 
agement subsidiary which 
would be run an an anus- 


length basis. “Some of us 
think it would improve per- 
formance. incentives and 
help bring in more third 
party business.” one said. 

Consultants said yesterday 
that most life companies 
were . ej$ni£i$&&~vfhether to 
set up standalone fund man- 
agement arms. Scottish Ami- 
cable. recently taken over by 
the Prudential, already has 
one. 

However, disagreement 
about setting up a stand- 
alone business is thought to 
be only one of the reasons 
for Mr Thomson’s departure. 

Mr Thomson, who joined 
Standard Life in 1982. was 
unavailable for comment 
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Payment of dividend for 1996 


On 29 May 1997, we announced that the final dividend for 1996 was NLG 1.22 per share and 
would be paid, at the shareholder’s discretion, either in its entirety in cash or in its entirety in 
shares (or depositary receipts for shares) . 

The number of dividend rights entitling shareholders to one new share (or depositary receipts for 
shares) is based on the dosing rate of the depositary receipts for shares in Fortis AMEV on the 
AEX Stock Exchange on 18 June 1997. 

We are now able to inform you that 69 dividend rights entitle shareholders to one new share (or 
depositary receipt for shares). 

Delivery of the shares (or depositary receipts for shares) distributed under the dividend with stock 
option will commence today. The cash dividend has been available for payment since 6 June 1997. 

Holders of registered shares will be notified on an individual basis. 


.... . **&*?£*- ^ 

£f*.*Vv* .y c-vstfw? 


Utrecht, 19 June 1997 


Fortis AMEV nv 
Archimedeslaan 6 
3584 BA Utrecht 
The Netherlands 


On behalf of the Executive Board 


J.L.M. Bartelds 
Chairman 
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What sort or fixture does 
WH Smith face? This off- 
asked question acquires 
renewed currency with 
news of Mr Bill Cock- 
burn’s surprise departure. 

In itself, a new chief exec- 
utive may not be a bad 
thing: there is a strong 
case for WH Smith having 
a true retailer at the b airn. 

Mr Cockbum has made 
good progress, slimming 
the portfolio and galvanis- 
ing the culture. But the 
key challenge - boosting 
mtiftg and margins in the 
high street chain - 
requires an imaginative 
retail solution which others are probably better-placed to 
deliver. It is a tall order. Certainly, comparisons with 
Boots look extremely optimistic: the capacity to develop 
hi ph . marg in, own-brand products in books, uuqnuuin-s 
and records is virtually non-existent Meanwhile, super- 
mar kets continue to snipe away at WH Smith iu all these 
areas. And Mr Cockburn’s response - broadening the 
product range - looks misconceived. The way to compete 
is through differentiation and superiority of offer, which 
requires more, not less, space devoted to core products. 
Anyway, WH Smith's problem is not a shortage of visi- 
tors, hut a shortfall in their spending. Selling ice-creams 
is hardly the answer. 

At a 20 per cent discount to the market, the shares look 
cheap - but likely to stay that way. Bid talk is inevitable, 
but the risks and complexity of the group are likely to 
deter most suitors. More probably, shareholders will have 
to rely on Smith’s own efforts to rescue the share price. 
They will need to be patient. 


Compass makes 
FFr2.2bn 


acquisition 


By Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu 

Compass, the acquisition-led 
contract catering group, yes- 
terday consolidated Its posi- 
tion in the French food ser- 
vice market by paying 
FFr2.2bn (5375m) cash for 
SHRM. the fourth largest 
group. 

The acquisition of 93 per 
cent of the privately owned 
SHRM still leaves Compass 
as the third largest group in 
the French contract catering 
market after GDR and' Sod- 
exho but lifts its market 
share from 12 per cent to 19 
per cent 

Mr Roger Matthews, Com- 
pass managing director, said 
the acquisition would 
increase the group's share 
of the rapidly growing 
French healthcare and 
education sectors in which 
SHRM plays a large 
part. 

Compass would also gain a 
foothold in Canada and Aus- 
tralia for the first time, 
countries which account for 
20 p er cent of SHRM’s turn- 
over. 

The company issued £220m 
of convertible bonds last 
night to finance the acquisi- 
tion. It ruled out a share 
issue. 

Compass said it would pur- 
chase t he re maining 7 per 
cent of SHRM, held by the 
management, within a few 
months on similar terms 
to yesterday's acquis- 
ition. 

The group also said yester- 
day that it had agreed the 


sale of its 11.17 per cent 
stake in Generate de Res- 
tarnation back to Compagnic 
Generate des Eaux at a 
profit. 

Compass took the stake 
for a total of FFriMTm. pay. 
able in instalments, in Janu- 
ary. 

It said at the time that it 
hoped eventually to acquire 
the whole company. 

Mr Matthews said that the 
SHRM opportunity had not 
come up when it took that 
stake. Moreover, the man- 
agement of Generate de Res- 
tauration, the majority 
shareholder. had made it 
dear since then that it did 
not want to relinquish con- 
trol. 

SHRM made pre-tax profits 
of FFr129 .5m last year on 
turnover of FFr3.9bn. On a 
pro forma basis, including 
the foil-year impact of busi- 
nesses acquired by SHRM 
last year, pre-tax profits 
were FFrifrhn on turnover of 
FFr42bn_ 

Compass’ shares dropped 
15p to dose at 7Q2p. How- 
ever. despite paying a hefty 
14.5 times profits before 
interest and tax for the total 
purchase price, the company 
has struck a deal which 
makes strategic sense. 

Net debt rises to more 
than £830m as a result of the 
acquisition 3nd interest 
cover will fan to 4 times this 
year and 3.7 times next year. 
With pre-tax profits forecast 
at £160m for the year to Sep- 
tember 1998. the shares are 
trading on a forward p/e of 
20 times. 


NOTICE TO THE BONDHOLDERS 

TECO Electric & Machinery Co., Ltd. 
US$100MM 2.75% Convertible Bonds due 2004 
(“The Company” and The “Bonds* respectively) 

Notice is hereby given to die bolder* of the otostanding Bonds 
of TECO Electric & Machinery Co^ Ltd. (the “Company'’) that the 
CoiqpSDy has declared its annul stock dividend. Ox record dale for 
das dividend is 30th Jose 1997. Linder ROCs Company Law the 
register of shareholders will be dosed from 26th Jane 1997 to 30th 
June 1997 in order for the Company to determine shareholders 
eatidements to rights pertaining to common shares. While the 
register of shareboldas of die Company is dosed, the Conversion 
Date in respect of the Boods will be postponed until 1st July 1997. 

Following die approval of die Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Company’s share capital will be increased from 
NT$7.855 r 509 r 200 » NT$9^74^47.4€0 (967.494.746 shares with 
par value of NTS 10). As a result of the increase in the Company’s 
issued share capital, die conversion price of the Bonds has been 
adjusted &om NTS6G to NTS50 with effect from 1st July 1997. 

TECO Electric & Machinery Co., Ltd. 

By: Citibank N.A. 
as Principal Paying Agent 
Dae: June 24. 1997 
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Advertising 


appears iu Iho UK edition 
©very Monday, Wednesday 
& Thursday and in the 
international edition 
every Friday. 

For further Information 
please contact; 

Toby FlndeihCrofts 
444 0171 873 4027 
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BCE INC. 

BCE is Canada's larges (eieconununications company. The BCE Group 
includes: Bell Canada, the principal supplier of communications 
services in Ontario and Quebec. NorteL a global leader in the design 
and building of wlecocnnmmcatkms networks; BeQ ihtiummI 

with investments in the US. the UK. Asia and Latin America; BCE 
Mobile, a provider of wireless services in Ontario and Quebec under the 
Bell Mobiliry banner: and Tele-Direct, a Yellow Pages ™ directory 
publisher operating in Canada and internationally, BCE's shares are 
traded in C a nad a, the United States and in Europe. 
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CHINA CLIPPER GOLD MINES LTD. 

China Clipper Gold Mines (CXX-ASE) has significant Chinese 
production exploration potential Clipper will produce gold from both 
Tongguan and Nancha projects before the end of the year. Exit 1998 
production estimated at 60.000 oz. Dipper has 17 other exploration 
properties in Eastern China close to significant infrastructure. Reserve 
information as well as more detailed production estimates are expected 
by the end of June. Current cash hwiancg stands at S2.1 million. 

Web site at http://www.goldconier.coii) 
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PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 

Philip Morris Companies Inc. (NYSE: MO) is the world's hugest producer 
and marketer of consumer packaged goods, with major tobacco, food 
and beer businesses generating more than $69 billion in 1996 sales. The 
company’s products ate sold in nearly 200 markets around the world. 
Among them are 68 brands that e xc ee ded J100 million in 1996 sales, 
including twelve - Marlboro. Kraft. Mflfcr. Jacobs, Oscar Mayen Maxwell 
House. L&M. Post. Merit. Milka. Philip Morris and Virginia Slims - that 
topped $1 billion. 
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LEPPO BANK 

Lippo Bank, established in 1948, is one of Indonesia’s leading 
commercial banks with a network of 304 offices in 104 cities throughout 
Indonesia. As pan of the Lippo Group of companies, it baa branches, 
representative offices, subsidiaries and affiliates spanning tite entire 
Asi*- Pacific region - Hong Kong. China, PfuSp^miea, Thailajd. Singapore, 
Malaysia. Vietnam. Cambodia, Australia and California - and joint 
venture alliances in Indonesia with eminent banking names such as 
Banque Nationale de Paris. Tokal Bank, Daiwa Bank. Bankers Thist and 
GMAC. 




CAE INC. 

CAE Inc- an advanced technology company, is a world leader in the 
design and manufacture of night simulation equipment, visual smulaitofi 
systems, control systems, and a range of precision engineered industrial 
technologies- The company's consistent commitment to R&D is enabling 
it to develop and deliver new and enhanced products and services to 
meet strengthening demand. CAE begins fiscal 1998 well positioned to 
capitalize on a growing market for flight simulation equipment, and is in 
a strong financial position to continue the execution of its growth 
strategic*. Headquartered in Tbronto, shares are listed on the Toronto 
and Montreal Stock Exchanges under “CAE". 



DOMINION RESOURCES, INC. 

Domimoc Resources. Inc. is a holding company active in regulated and 
unregulated electric power, mural gas development, financial services and 
real estate. From its headquarters in Richmond. Virginia, our 
company oversees operations in the United Slates. Great Britain, and 
Latin America. We pursue our businesses through four subsidiaries that 
have $18 billion in assets and more than 15,000 employees. Dominion 
Resources trades on the New York Stock Exchange under the symbol 
“D” and has more than 350.000 shareholders. 

Internet - hnp^/wwwdooiresxoa 



ROMARCO MINERALS INC. 

Rorrenco Minerals (TSE: R) is a Can a d i an company specializing in gold 
exploration in the major cold producing trends in Nevada. U.S.A. The 
Stale of Nevada is the thud largest gold producer in the world. Romarco's 
last drill hole in 1996 was RM-38c on the Midas Property which returned 
ind 10.1 1 ounces per ton silver. The 

and Franco Nevada's Rex Grande 

f gold equivalent). Romarco encountered 
cam mineralization on three of its other properties, namely the 
Convene, Ren rod Cimarron. Romarco has joint ventures with Newmotn 
Gold. Uranera USA and Homestake Mining Company. Romarco is weO 
funded and will be carrying out drilling projects on" eleven properties 
in 1997. 

•ftfc (4IO 214-1998 Ffcc (416) 214-0700 Web She - http^/wwwjTHnarco.coni 



OVERSEAS UNION BANK 

Overseas Union Bank fOUB) is a premier consumer bonk in Singapore 
and a leading regional bank. With an international network of 74 offices 
in 16 countries, it is distinguished both as the only Singgptxe Bank Group 
with re presentation in all ASEAN countries, and the best represented 
ASEAN bank in East Asia. As the fourth largest local Bank in Singapore. 
OUB has recorded the highest percentage profit growth among the Big 
Four local banks over the last five years. It offers a full range of services 
in consumer and corporate banking, corporate finance, treasury, 
international banking and investment banking. The Group shareholders' 
funds stand at S53.19 billion and total assets amount to SS37 36 billion 
(as at 31 December 1996). 



CANADIAN OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM LTD. 

CatudianOxy is a successful energy and chemical company with shores 
listed on The Toronto Stock Exchange, the Montreal Exchange and the 
•American Stock Exchange. Our mandate is to consistently odd share- 
holder value. We regularly odd value by fully exploiting our existing 
assets and developing new production from low nxk exploration and 
acquisitions. We also pursue a program of high impact exploration which 
we expect will provide superior growth and returns oxer the longer term. 



ELDORADO GOLD CORPORATION 

Eldorado Gold Corporation is an international gold mining company 
based in Vancouver. Canada, whose shares trade on The Toronto Stock 
Exchange under the symbol “ELD". Eldorado operates five gold mines, 
the La Cblorada and La Trinidad in Mexico, Sao Bento in Brazil. Bogcxu 
in Ghana and Fairview/ETC in South Africa. Tbe Company also has on 
189t interest in Croesus Mining NL which operates tbe Binduli Mine in 
Western Australia, and gold projects in Argentina. Brazil. Ghana. Mexico. 
Turkey. South Africa and other countries worldwide. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Sonoco Is Global Packaging! Sonpco. headquartered in the United States, 
has nearly 300 operations on five continents serving customers in mote than 
85 countries. While nearly 80** of (be Company's revenue and earnings are 
derived from the U.S. operations. Sonoco's global growth is an investment in 
the future. Sonoco Lx a S-.8 billion growth oriented, glohal leader in the 
p ac k agin g industry with a 97-ycar record of compound annual sales growth of 
1 3.3*S- and compound annual earnings growth of 12.5*1. This report 
dis cusses the Compaq's record V 996 performance and spells. out die corporate 
strategy for achieving Vision 2000, the company 's plan for doubling 1994’s 
earnings to 5250 million. Sonoco ‘s product line is approximately 44 *r 
consumer packaging and 56*1 industrial packaging with strong vertical 
integration in the paper packaging businesses. 
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STATOIL 

Stated is an international oil compaiy with operation s in 25 countries. An 
operating profit of NOK 182 billion in 1996 was the best in tbe group’s 
25-year history. In the same year revenues topped NOK 1 00 billion for the 
first time lo reach NOK 107 billion. Statoil ranks as the largest oil 
producer on (he Norwegian continental shelf, at 464 000 barrels per day 
in 1996. Outside Norway, the group increased ha oil and gas production 
from 12 000 barrels of oil equivalents in 1995 to .30 000 barrels. It 
currently pursues exploration and production operations m 15 countries. 
Stated had roughly 1 5 000 employees ai the end of 1 996. 

Internee httpV/wwwjaatoiLcom 
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CHIEFTAIN INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

Chirlum International. Inc., an exploration and development 
companv. reported record cruwih ui l*J9tL Gjj» production doubled and 
cash How tripled ro US$4 1 S million 1 C$57. 3 million 1. Reserve 
Editions replaced 1 3 1 1 r ><i production. Chieftain is debt-free and hod 
working capital of US$47.7 million (CSbb.O million) at March 31, 1997. 
Annum ne focused on not and g.is in the Li S. Gulf of Mexico where the 
Company has assembled 1 38 blocks of offshore leases. 

Chieftain (s lixted on the American Shxk Exchange and The Toronto 
Stock Exchange under the symbol C\D. 



NORFOLK SOUTHERN 

Norfolk Southern Cnrp. is a Virginia- bated holding company owning 
and controlling a freight railroad. Norfolk Southern Railway Co„ a motor 
carrier, and a natural resources company. Norfolk Southern's vision is to 
be the safes i . most customer- focused and successful transportation 
company in the world. In 1996. Norfolk Southern had another record- 
breaking year, with comings per share up I2 1 , . net income up We. income 
from rail operations up Hiri.anddhtdends up Sn. The operating ratio was 
71.6?. and the return on average stockholders' equity was 15.7?. 



SR TELECOM INC. 

SR Telecom Inc. (SRTl was founded in 1981 and became a public 
Company in 1 9N6. SRT a a world-leader in fixed wireless point-IO- 
multipoim TDMA microwave radio systems and wireless loop systems. 
SRT designs, manufactures, markers, installs and services these systems 
which are vised in both public and private telephone and data networks in 
some SO countries. SRT shores are traded on the Montreal and Toronto 
Stock Exchange* under ihe s> mbot SRX. 



VA TECHNOLOGY AG 

VA Technologic AG is active in Metallurgical Engineering. Energy and 
Environmental Engineering and Plant Engineering and Services on a 
global basis, with 200 international units in all regions of the world. The 
Group is a technology-based systems supplier with core component 
competences and services. 56.95^ of its shares ore floated on the Vienna 
Stock Exchange. VA Technologic is quoted in London via SEAQ. 
Compared to the year 1995. the main figures are as follows: - Profit from 
ordinary activities rote by 32‘v - Net profit up .Vi - Older backlog up 21% 
- Order intake grew by 26*3 - Cash flow from the result up 215c. 

During 1997 VA TECH will continue on its adopted growth course in 
business volume and earnings. 
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Hopes for broad Emu bolster Italy 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Edward Luce in London 
and John Labate 
in New York 

Italian government bonds 
continued their recent 
upswing yesterday, booyed 
by the release of data show- 
ing subdued inflation, and 
hopes of a cut in interest 
rates. Markets in the rest of 
Europe and the US lacked 
direction, with low turnover 
in most benchmark 
contracts. 

The consumer price index, 
figures for leading Italian 
cities showed inflation In 
June dropping by 0.1 per 
cent to 1.5 per cent - an 
unprecedented low. 

Analysts, however, said 
that continued expectations 
of a broad Emu spawning a 
“soft" euro were behind the 


continued rally in BTFs. 
Spreads on Italian cash 
bonds tightened through the 
120 b asi s points (over bunds) 
barrier lor the first time yes- 
terday morning before wid- 
ening again to a spread of 
122; basis points. 

“Kalian spreads win proba- 
bly narrow down to 100 basis 
points before deconvergence 
plays set in again," said Mr 
Julian Jessop, chief Euro- 
pean economist at- Nikko 
Europe to London. “Italy 
will continue to benefit from 
any talk of a broad Emu," 

Commentators were 
divided on whether Italy 
would cut repo rates from 
the steep 6.75 per cent pre- 
vailing rate. The market has 
been surprised at the Bank 
of Italy's reluctance to ease 
the high interest rate burden 
to help ease the govern- 
ment’s heft debt interest bin. 


“It Is anybody's guess 
what the Bank of Italy is 
thinking," Mr Jessop said. 
The contract on. 10-year 
BTPs rose by 0.15 points to 
dose at 133.46 on Liffe. 

SPANI5H BONOS also 
rose, although the spread on 
cash bonds continued to 
widen over bunds after the 
rally in the last fortnight 
Speculation that the Bank of 
Spain would also cut repo 
rates by 0J25 per cent at the 
monetary policy meeting 
today has Himmiahed since 
the release of strong Spanish 
wage growth figures in the 
first quarter. 

With rates well below 
Italy's and mixed signals 
from macroeconomic data, 
most forecasters expect them 
to be left unchanged. The 
contract on September bona 
futures close 0.7 up at 116.40 
in Barcelona. 


UK GILTS continued to 
drift downwards in advance 
of the Labour government’s 
first budget next week. Econ- 
omists doubted whether 
even a fiscally tight budget 
would eliminate the need for 
interest rate rts«. 

Rumours that the Bank of 
England would in future 
increase base rates by 50 
basis point Increments did 
little to lift sentiment 

"A fiscally tight budget 
and a weak pound would 
probably encourage another 
rally in gilts and tempt some 
Japanese funds back into 
sterling," said Ms Alison 
Cottrell, international econo- 
mist at PaineWebber in Lon- 
don. Gilt futures fell by dr to 
close at 113ft in London. 

FRENCH OATS also 
drifted, with little to deter- 
mine market sentiment on 
the French government’s 


deficit-cutting plans. Econo- 
mists said there were little 
economic data due in either 
Germany cr France to move 
the markets before their 
mini-budgets later in the 
summer. 

OAT futures dosed up 0.6 
at 128.68 in Paris while GER- 
MAN BUND futures dropped 
0.4 to dose at 101.32 in 
London. 

US TREASURIES were 
little changed in subdued 
morning trading. The 3&year 
bond fen % to 99g. yielding 
6.666 per cent. The 10-year 
bond fen ft to ioiY«. to yield 
6.374 per cent, while two- 
year bonds fell ft to lOOfi. 
yielding 6.005 per cent. 

"We’re looking for what 
could drive the market away 
from its current assump- 
tions. Including the cur- 
rently benign inflation out- 
look," said Mr Larry Dyer, of 


Credit Suisse First Boston. 

Data releases this week 
wiD focus on consumer sen- 
timent when the Conference 
Board releases its monthly 
consumer confidence figures 
today and the University of 
Michigan publishes its own 
finding s cm Friday. 

The “jobs plentiful" out- 
look within the Conference 
Board's figures could be 
especially helpful to ana- 
lysts, said Mr Dyer. A trend 
upward could signal tighter 
labour markets and the pos- 
sibility of higher wage infla- 
tion to come. 

Some morning selling was 
due to the market’s anticipa- 
tion of two new Treasury 
issues this week. On Tues- 
day Sl5.5bn of two-year 
notes will be issued and on 
Wednesday $iL5bn of five- 
year notes will hit the 
market 


Swedish housing 
group raises $500m 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


By Andrew Taylor 
and Edward Luce 

The eurobond market 
paused for breath yesterday 
after last week’s mad rush. 
Less than $2bn was raised 
from a small number of 
Issues - and the market 
appears to be suff er in g from 
indigestion, following the 
large number of recent long-: 
dated dollar issues. 

• The biggest offering yes- 
terday was a five-year $500m 
issue by SNHFC, the Swed- 
ish National Housing 
Finance Corporation, owned 
by the Swedish government 
and the country’s third larg- 
est mortgage bank. 

The issue, priced at par 
and re-offered to yield flat to 
the London interbank 


offered rate, was regarded as 
over ambitions in spite of its 
AA/A1 credit ratings. The 
bond widened to Libor plus 
3 basis points in secondary 
trading. 

Investors have an option 
to sell the bonds back at par 
should the Swedish govern- 
ment decide to reduce its 
stake below 51 per cent 

Nikko and SBC Warburg 
yesterday led a two-year 
£l2Sm sterling bond for the 
WORLD BANK at 5 basis 
point above three-year gilts. 
The lead managers said the 
recent spate of dollar bonds 
had left room for a good 
quality issue in sterling 
• They said they expected 
the issue to be attrac tive to 
European bank investors but 
that the fine p ricing was less 
likely to appeal to retail 
Investors. 


SBC Warburg also led a 
four-year DM300m bond 
issued by CREDIT LOCAL 
DE FRANCE, a leading 
municipal lender. 

The bonds were re-offered 
at a coupon of 4.875 per cent 
to yield 12 basis points more 
than the five-year German 
government bond. Syndicate 
managers said a D-Mark 
bond issue of less than five 
years maturity was unusual. 
The relatively wide spread 
reflected the need to matrh 
the higher yields currently 
obtainable on dollar bonds. 

The City of TOKYO 
announced its first French 
franc issue: FFrl.7bn of 
10-year bonds. Lead manager 
IBJ re-offered the issue at L2 
basis points above the com- 
parable OAT. 

It was only the third 
French franc-denominated 


I New international bond issuer 
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band this year by a Japanese 
organisation, said IBJ. It 
said borrowing costs, 
expressed in dollars, were 
less expensive in France 
than other countries while 
the French bad proved sta- 
ble investors. 

BENETTON gave retail 
investors something to chew 
over with its first ever euro- 
bond. The L500bn offering 
was priced to yield 12JS basis 


points over BTPs. An official 
denied pricing on the 
unrated paper was tight but 
ariwiH-teri competition to win 
the mandate was "very 
fierce". 

Strong retail buying was 
reported in Italy, Switzer- 
land and the Benelux region 
and some institutional 
demand from the UK. 

BGB, the German finance 
house, offered a two-year 


eurobond priced to yield 10 
basis points over US Trea- 
suries. An official at BZYV. 
lead manager, said it was 
popular with retail buyers. 

The markets are expected 
to hot up later in the week 
with a series of emerging 
market issues coming on 
stream. Among others, Bra- 
zil plans a 10-year sterling 
bond and Jamai ca a $100m 
offering. 


Root’s $300m 
Yankee deal 
postponed 


By Judy Dempsey 
In Jerusalem 

Koor Industries. Israel's 
largest industrial group, yes- 
terday said that it was post- 
poning its planned bond 
offering because of recent 
changes in the country's 
exchange rate mechanism. 
Instead, it may consider a 
bond issue in Tel Aviv. 

The $300m offering was 
planned as a Yankee bond - 
a dollar-denomi noted bond 
issued in the US by foreign 
borrowers. It had been 
scheduled for next month, 
and the funds raised through 
the offering would have been 
used to acquire international 
companies linked to Root's 
core businesses, which 
include telecommunications, 
electronics, chemicals and 
construction. 

“In light of the recent 
changes in Israeli govern- 
ment monetary policy, there 
is an uncertainty at this 
time to the economic feasi- 
bility and the risk associated 
with an offering by Korn* in 
the US in comparison with 
the possibility of obtaining 
long-term financing in shek- 
els in Israel," the company 
said yesterday. 

Koor said the reforms in 
the exchange rate mecha- 
nism had increased the risk 
associated with issuing for- 
eign currency bonds. 

“As a result, the process of 
preparation for a Yankee 
bond offering has been post- 
poned." the spokesman said. 

Koor has already 
embarked upon an ambi- 
tious strategic plan aimed at 
raising revenues to $5bn by 
2000 through developing new 
products and Internationalis- 
ing its operations. In 1996, 
the company’s net profits 


rose 8.4 per cent to 
on sales of $3J3bn. 

The changes in the mecha- 
nism, spearheaded by the 
Bonk of Israel - the coun- 
try's central bank - involved 
widening the shekel's 
exchange rate bands to 
enable the rate to respond 
more readily to mnrki-t 
forces and capital flows tu 
arid from Israel. 

Within a year, the band* 
will be widened to plus or 
minus 15 per cent around 
the mid-point rate, compared 
with the current plus or 
minus 7 per cent. Econo- 
mists said there was some 
concern the changes would 
increase the risk of a depre- 
ciation of the shekel. 

The changes also coin- 
cided with a decision by the 
hAnk to lower interest rates 
by 1J2 percentage points, 
bringing the base lending 
rate to 12.7 per cent. 

High Interest rates as well 
as the volatility of the shrkel 
had forced many Israeli com- 
panies to borrow abroad to 
fund loans. 

Ms Debra Rodish, analyst 
with Zaxmex Securities, said 
that now the US dollar was 
rising and interest rales in 
Israel were falling, compa- 
nies could be persuaded to 
issue debt on the local mar- 
ket. Yesterday, the represen- 
tative rate fur the dollar was 
fixed at Shk.14840, against 
Shk3.4370 on Friday. 

"Maybe Israeli companies 
will now stan exploring the 
opportunity of raising lams 
here." said Ms Kodish. 

Two other companies. 
Betzeq and Israel Electric, the 
state-owned telecommunica- 
tions network and utility 
respectively, intend to raise 
debt outside Israel later this 
year. 
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CURRENCIES AMD MONEY 


Silence of the G7 drives yen lower 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The Group of Seven's 

near-sflgocE on the issue of 
currencies hit the yen yes- 
terday. Same traders had 
feared that the US would use 
the GTs Denver summit to 
threaten a weaker dollar as a 
way of cutting Japan’s rising 
trade surplus. President Bin 
Clinton did discuss the trade 
surplus this weekend, but he 
said Japan should cut it by 
deregulating its economy in 
order to stimulate domestic 
demand. The dollar rose 
YQ-8 2, dosing in London at 
YLI5.475 to the yen. 

The pound and. the D-Mark 
performed even better. Ster- 
ling rose on comments to the 

Sunday newspapers that UK 
base rates could rise by 50 
bams points in July, after 
last week's retail sales data 
emerged as the strongest 
since the late 1980s. By late 
yesterday the pound had 
risen 05 pfennigs against the 


D-Mark and L5 cents against 
the dollar to DM2.870 and 
SL869. The D-Mark was at 
DML718 to the dollar in late 
trading, 1.4 pfennigs above 
its Friday dose. 

■ The dollar has sow risen 
YU since Thursday, on 
diminishing trade fears. But 
forex strategists cite two 
brakes on the US currency. 

Mr Pan] Chertkow, head of 
global fores research at UBS 
in Lond on, says many laxge 
investors are stin waiting to 
sell the dollar ee p b rimo ft 
rises. Japanese life insur- 
ance com pan ies, he says, are 
reluctant to buy mere for- 
eign assets because they 

think tbe risk of a yen rise is 

too great. Japanese corpo- 
rates likewise thtnfc the dol- 
lar may fen a gat^ anH are 
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keen to hedge against this. 
“Many of the largest Japa- 
nese companies want to 
hedge up to 75 per cent of 
their forecast dollar receiv- 
ables'’ for two quarters’ 
hence, says Mr Cbertkow. 

Finally, he says, many US 
hedge funds are stffl looking 
to take profits on their 
“ carry trades’* - in which 
they borrowed yen to buy 
other currencies - if the dol- 
lar rises again. That would 

entail buying yen. 

Mr Paul Meggyesi, senior 
currency economist at Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell In Lon- 
don, points to another prob- 
lem for tbe dollar: traders so 
longer believe that the Fed- 
eral Reserve will raise inter- 
est rates after Its Open Mar- 
ket committee meeting next 
week. Eurodollar futures 
contracts now price in little 

UUffe than a 25 basis pnlnt 
rate rise by December, 
whereas in early April they 
were pricing in increases of 
about 75 basis points. The 
drop in rate prospects is why 
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the dollar Vi ns feting to grain 
against the D-Mark, despite 
growing fears of a weak 
euro, says Mr MeggyesL 

E Now is the time for all 
Britons to go on holiday. The 
weather is miserable here, 
and the pound keeps rising. 

Tbe latter, say strategists, 
is entirely dim to high UK 
interest rates. The yield gap 
between gilts and German 


bunds is now about 150 basfa 
paints, far greater than the 
gap between bunds and Ital- 
ian or Spanish bonds. Yes- 
terday short sterling fixtures 
contracts dropped again, 
with tbe March 1908 contract 
falling nine biwte points to 
price in base rates of 7.25 per 
cent. Many City economists 
say that is an underestimate. 

Mr Brian Marber, the tech- 
nical analyst, reminds us 
that he forecast in January 
that t jy pound could reach 
DM2.9450 to the D-Mark. 
Then, very few believed him. 
Now almost everyone does. 
The pound has broken multi- 
year ; downtrends against 
various currencies in 1997. 
he says. “We’re in a new era 
as far as the pound is con- 
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e gru ed. and it could go on 
for several years." 

■ The market has been 
waiting weeks for the Bank 
of Italy to cut Interest rates. 
Yesterday’s benign June 
consumer price inflation 
data from various cities 
seemed another prompt for a 
cut. Yet the Bank remained 
seated cm its hands. 

Mr Lorenzo Codogno, chief 
economist at tbe Bank of 
America In Milan, expects a 
cut within the next few days. 
Kit he thinks that could be 
the last move erf 1997. as he 
agrees with Mr Antonio 
Fazio, go vern or of the Bank 
of Italy, that inflation could 
rise later this year. The 
increase would be from pres- 
ent CPI levels of about 1.5 
per cent - around a 30-year 
low - to about 2.4 per cent 
by December. Mr Codogno 
says: “That Is nothing com- 
pared to historical levels, 
but the movement itself 
could be embarrassing to the 
Bank of Italy." 
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(E4 288088 +0017 836-342 »>«» 286027 
Pin) 242031 +0073 833-128 242290 241.130 

CSKiJ 120358 40032 257-458 120SD3 120345 


(5Fk] 20870 +00037 856-883 

« - - - 

- 1.4830 -00005 608-661 

- 1.185809 
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200047 

30 

190992 

30 

1027 

AuMri, 

30 

560405 

30 

574982 

30 

1020 

Bteglun 

30 

108323 

3.1 

100828 

3.1 

1054 

Oonmrak 

30 

80886 

30 

62789 

30 

820 

Ftatend 

62 

00807 

30 

9046 

30 

1054 

Franc* 

30 

20406 

30 

2.7641 

34 

1030 

Germany 

-4.7 

456084 

-30 

464032 

-20 

650 

Graeoe 

00 

1.1 

05 

14919 

00 

980 

Intend 

00 

28040 

04 

290201 

0.1 

780 


30 

680405 

30 

574992 

30 

1020 

Luantoug 

30 

8.1988 

30 

3.1124 

30 

1024 

IWWi 

32 

110619 

30 

11 0963 

30 

963 

Nanny 

00 

288003 

00 

294016 

1.7 

930 

FotoOri 

10 

241.109 

10 

237086 

10 

770 

Soto 

20 

107591 

20 

120487 

20 

840 

Oxraden 

30 

20552 

50 

20646 

5.1 

1060 

SMftzwtod 

- 

.- 

- 

. 

. 

1010 

UK 

20 

10338 

20 

1024 

ZJ 

- 

Ecu 


- SDftt 


(Sch} 12.1203 -00688 173 - 230 
[BJ+I 350410 -0200 170 - 650 

PO) 90585 -00364 584 -808 
(FM) 9.1476 -00413.440-515 
0=Fr) 30111 -00344 080-132 
(DM! 17224 -00087 220 - 227 
(Dr) 271020 -2066 560 - 680 
0Q 10112 +00025 087 • 136 
U 168405 -801 410 - S99 

(Lfi) 390410 -0006 170 - 830 
P) 10377 -00107 372-381 
MO) 72466 -00252 441 -481 
P0 173000 -080 BOO - BOO 

(Pta) 145025 -008 410 - 440 

{8N) 7.7125 -00288 087-182 

(Sfi) 10342 -00067 338 -346 
8) 10643 +00103 838-646 

- 1.1377 +00075 363 - 380 

- 071884 


124995 

124683 

20 

124473 

20 

114233 

20 1024 

35.5000 

3S088 

20 

360145 

20 

34421 

24 1020 

60510 

60478 

2.1 

80285 
i . 1127 

2 2 

04171 

20 1040 

5.1404 

6.1388 

23 

27 

64188 

20 

810 

50040 

5J983 

20 

5J757 

20 

50869 

20 1040 

10196 

10138 

23 

10107 

27 

14739 

27 106.1 

271.190 

272415 

-6.7 

ZtASB 

-44 

282.12 

>34 

8*4 

10065 

10105 

OS 

10086 

00 

10098 

Ol 

. 

108108. 188642 

-10 

188082 

-14 

188345 

-00 

76.1 

360000 

35088 

20 

850145 

25 

34421 

28 1020 

14348 

10884 

24 

14348 

24 

14872 

24 1014 

70202 

70321 

24 

70087 

• 20 

7082 

21 

964 

173000 

173483 

00 

17341 

00 

17204 

07 

934 

145.100 

14508 

00 

145005 

08 

14443 

14 

784 

74922 

7.7096 

10 

74841 

10 

74101 

10 

830 

10322 

10298 

40 

10182 

40 

10727 

40 106.1 

1.6538 

1483 

00 

14802 

14 

10476 

14 1006 

1.1310 

1.1391 

-10 

1.1423 

-14 

1.1679 

-14 

- 


Aigratoa 

(P«w) 

10638 

+00103 630-641 

10660 

10526 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 


Argartoa 

paaot 

09886 

> 995 - 996 

09998 

O0B96 








Brad 

1 

10828 

+04096 916 - 930 

1 . 7937 

1.7781 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Brad 

£RS! 

10799 

-00009 788-770 

10770 

10781 

. 

. 

. . 



. 

. 

Cna 

PS» 

23120 

+04112 108-131 

23157 

22989 

20051 

30 

2282 

30 

22424 

30 

840 

Canada 

ICS) 

10892 

-00019 889-894 

10921 

10880 

10861 

27 

10803 

26 

105BB 

Z1 

836 

Mexico (New Peso) 

132919 

+01302 854 - 984 

130030 

13.1659 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Mexico {New Peso) 

70865 

♦0029 850 - 880 

70680 

70780 

8005 

-160 

8006 

-160 

92185 

-154 

. 

USA 

W 10643 
i EntMUca 

+04103 836 - 648 

10688 

10533 

1083 

09 

10802 

10 

10479 

10 

1027 

USA 

» 

EaetfAHc 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

1030 

aubuhBb 

(MJ 

22113 

+00096 099-127 

93 m 

99Cttt 

22107 

00 

20083 

05 

21967 

00 

924 

Auttrala 

M3 

10288 

-00025 282 -291 

10310 

10282 

10284 

00 

.10278 

02 

10236 

04 

940 

Haro Kano 

(HKSJ 

120950 

+00889 903-997 

126132 

120045 

12804 

ai 

120875 

02 

1 9JB9Z 

05 

- 

Hong Kong 

H<S) 

7.7480 

+00055 475 -485 

7.7485 

7.7430 

7.7465 

-ai 

77494 

-ai 

77517 

00 


tndta 

<ns) 

590903 

+03688 306 -496 

58.6498 

582290 

597855 

-30 

601661 

-40 

610658 

-30 

. 

Me 

W 

350050 

- 800 - 300 

350300 

357600 

350425 

-40 

362275 

-4.7 

0744 

-40 

. 

Into 

«a*j 

50151 

+01415 068 - 233 

50341 

50543 

- 

- 

• 

• - 

- 

- 

. 

Wto 

(St*) 

34840 

♦00638 801 -979 

36027 

34183 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

. 

•feprat 

M 

182105 

+2037 069-301 

192570 

190070 

19121 

61 

189256 

01 

18097 

50 

1310 

Japan 

(V) 

110475 

+0015 440 - 510 

.116070 

115090 

11406 

54 

11306 

52 

10906 

50 1340 

Mtojto 

(MS) 

4.1912 

+00319 891-933 

4.1974 

4.1594 

4.1955 

-12 

42035 

-12 

42221 

-07 

- . 

Mateyate 

IMS) 

26183 

+00036 178-188 

26190 

26140 

91072 

-2.1 

26318 

-2.1 

25618 

-1.7 

. 

New Zealand 

(NZS) 

24359 

+00223 342 -375 

20397 

20202 

20358 

ai 

• 24367 

-Ol 

24439 

-00 

1122 

New'Zdatod 

INZ« 

14636 

+00044 631 -641 

14641 

14631 

14844 

-07 

14888 

-08 

147BB 

-09 

ra 

PWftjpnes 

Fm* 

430959 

+02634 411 - 507 

430507 

430411 

440557 

-40 

440052 

-3J 

450621 

-30 

. 

PWfpptaM 

pwo) 


-0005 500 - 000 

284000 

260500 

. 

. 


_ 


. 

ra 

Saudi Areda 

(SH) 

60424 

+00366 401 -447 

62673 

62015 

62368 

02 

82305 

08 

0194 

00 

- 

Sucf Arabia 

(SR) 

37506 

- 505 - 510 

3.7310 

37505 

37515 

-02 

375SS 

-02 

37571 

-02 

_ 

Sing^ore 


23788 

+0018 772-803 

23812 

23640 

20742 

23 

2064T 

25 

20159 

20 

. 

Singapore 

PS) 

14203 

+0002 288*296 

14308 

14282 

14279 

10 

14238 

10 

14043 

1.7 

- 

South Africa 

M 

708 61 

+00286 913-908 

70002 

70432 

7-5489 

-97 

70647 

-96 

8L1017 

-62 

. 

Sotih Africa 

(R) 

44960 

-0012 965-995 

46085 

44986 

40385 

-100 

401B 

-107 

40205 

-84 

. 

South Korea 

(Won) 

147700 

+016 413 - 167 

146107 

146063 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South Korea 

(Wen) 

888000 

- 000 - 000 

890000 

886000 

' . 
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. 

. 

Tatean 

(IS) 

460340 

+0248 867-812 

460812 

401388 460174 

04 

460776 

00 

401799 

06 

. 

Taiwan 

(TS) 

270000 

-0025 800 -200 

270200 

270800 

27011 

-05 

2702 

-00 

26012 

-04 

. 

Thatod 

W 

432718 

+02181 756-680 

423680 

38.7420 430084 

-00 

4407 

-70 

401002 

-42 

- 

Thtond 

(Bt) 

260000 

-003 500-500 
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240000 

26225 

-104 


-65 

27075 

-50 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 
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WORLD INTEREST RATES 
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31 

SB 
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- 
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3)4 

an 

4) 

V 

3* 
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4-79 
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3 

3* 

31 
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U 
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Ireland 

<i 

61 

■1 

61 

61 
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61 

61 

61 

61 

61 
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21 

31 
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31 

31 

- .-200 
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11 
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11 
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- 
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31 
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- 
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sg 

4 
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si 

- 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

41 

41 

4ft 

41 

- 

- 

- 

si 

3£ 

34 

3« 

- 

- 
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Belgian Franc fit 

DnHXim 3ft 

Carman Mark 3ft 

OuKhOulder 2k 

French Franc 3X» 

Po myi to Em. 5\ 

Spanteh Peeata fill* 

Sttetnp 6 5 

Swtee Frano 1*4 

CanatonSofer 3- 
USOaBar fit 

tralaa Lfc* 7>2 ■ 

Japansaa Yin « 
Maa«ng 3ft 

Sfaen tarn aaa 


-Sk »>a 
-3d 3U 
-2i2 3A 
•2k 3ft 
-3ft Sft 

-SH fi ft 

:S se 

,i £ 

5>» 5B 

-6b SB 

■h » 

3d 3ft 

far Oia US 


-3ti fit-fit 3^-U ft-a 

-sa a-Vi 3H-3A 
-2H fit -s a-a a-u 
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. 
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3816 

275896 
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9071 

9070 
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+004 
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Sap 
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_ 
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4472 
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- 
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3189 
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- 

9034 

9027 
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15648 
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96.16 

+001 
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9013 
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+001 
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- 

0 
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- 
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- 

■ - 
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- 
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- 

- 

0 
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Sep 

9504 

9502 

_ 

9504 

9502 

259 

8673 

Dec 

95.78 

85.78 

- 

95.78 

95.78 

07 

0094 

Mar 

95.78 

95.75 

- ■ 

95.79 

95.75 

177 

4231 

Jun 

OK Ml 

9507 

- 

9069 

95.67 

58 

2901 
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Dac 
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017 

015 

016 
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001 
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023 
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im 
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EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Jun 23 BRr DKr m- 

DM 

E 

L 

H 

NKr 

H 


SKr 

set 

2 

CS 

$ 

V 

Ecu 

Baigkni 

(BFr) 

100 

1846 

1035 

4048 

1062 

4741 

5452 

2009 

4807 

4092 

21.70 

4035 

1001 

3009 

2014 

3240 

2473 

Danmark 

(DKr) 

54.18 

10 

8059 

2026 

1009 


2054 

1105 

2840 

221.7 

11.78 

2.186 

0016 

2.118 

1023 

1780 

1040 

Franca 

(FFr) 

61.16 

1129 

10 

2064 

1.139 

2899 

3034 

1247 

2880 

2500 

1327 

2488 

1034 

2091 

1.721 

1907 

1013 

Germany 

(DM) 

2003 

3008 

3074 

1 

0084 

9702 

1.125 

4207 

1000 

8443 

4478 

0033 

0348 

0007 

0081 

0704 

0010 

Ireland 

<to 

53.71 

0913 

0782 

2.603 

1 

2546 

2028 

1006 

2820. 

. 2190 

11.88 

2.167 

0908 

2099 

1011 

1740 

1028 

Italy 

(U 

2.109 

0089 

0045 

0102 

0038 

100 

0115 

0430 

1031 

8031 

0458 

0085 

0036 

0082 

0059 

6054 

0052 

NatherltUkls 

W 

1604 

3085 

2089 

0088 

0042 

8690 

■ t 

3.740 

89.64 

7505 

3080 

0740 

0310 

0717 

0016 

59.59 

0454 

Norway 

(NK«1 

4905 

0052 

0019 

2077 

0013 

2325 

2.674 

10 

2392 

2007 

1004 

1079 

0829 

1017 

1080 

1594 

.1213 

Portugal 

m 

2046 

3.778 

3045 

0092 

0081 

9700 

1.116 

4.172 

100 

83-72 

4440 

0828 

0046 

0000 

0576 

6848 

0506 

Spto 

(Ptt) 

24.44 

4-511 

3096 

1.184 

0455 

1159 

1032 

4083 

119L4 

100 

5.303 

O0B8 

0413 

0955 

0688 

7941 

Ban 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

4006 

8006 

7035 

2233 

0058 

2185 

2012 

9096 

99K3 

1680 

10 

1060 

0779 

1001 

1297 

1407 

1.140 

Stozeriand 

£SH) 

24-78 

4074 

4052 

1201 

0461 

1175 

1051 

5053 

121.1 

1014 

5078 

1 

0419 

0089 

0897 

8052 

0013 

UK 

to 

5015 

1002 

9-671 

2087 

1.101 

2804 

3225 

1206 

280.1 

2420 

1204 

2087 

1 

2012 

1084 

1922 

1463 

Canada 

(PA 

25-58 

4.722 

4.183 

1240 

047B 

1213 

1095 

5216 

1250 

1042 

5082 

1032 

0433 

1 

0720 

83.12 

0033 

USA 

to 

. 3054 

0580 

5-811 

1222 

n b«> 

1685 

1038 

7247 

173.7 

1454 

7.713 

1434 

0001 

1089 

1 

1150 

0879 


M 

30.78 

5080 

5-032 

1482 

0073- 

1459 

1.878 

8275 

1504 

1250 

8079 

1042 

0020 

1203 

0068 

100 

0781 

Ecu 


4044 

7463 

6011 

1000 

0753 

1917 

2205 

8244 

1970 

185-5 

8.775 

1032 

0684 

1081 

1.138 

1314 

1 • 
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B D-MARK FUTURES (IMM) DM 125000 per DM 




H jam: 

RKVannm PMM) Yen 120m per Yen 100 

- 


Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Opan 

00811 

05884 

Ltoat 

05838 

05884 

05908 

Change 

+00012 

«oh 

05848 

O0B84 

tew 

00811 

00881 

Eat vol 
11079 
18 

2 

Open tat 
81,180 
878 

123 

Sep 

Dac 

Mar 

Opan 

00792 

00805 

. La** 

00785 

08896 

09090 

Change 

-00061 

-00047 

.High 

08797 

08905 

tew 

08751 

00890 

EaL vol Open int 
6.732 48018 

46 1071 

2 107 

H SWI 

■S FRANC FUTURES (IMM) SFr 125,000 par SAr 



■ 111 — 

UNO FUTURES {MM) £82000 per 2 




Sap 

Dac 

Mar 

07005 

07125 

07040 

07127 

07145 

+00025 

+00035 

07055 

07125 

07000 

0.7125 

9425 

« 

. 80 

33258 

804 

70 

Sep 

Dac 

Mar 

10534 

10580 

70606 

10664 

1.5430 

♦00084 
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~ GOLD FLEIJDS COAL LIMITED 

Oocnapomed in the Republi c of South Afrka) 

Otegtaiarion Na 01/01124ADS) 

- Obe cotnpanjO 

Terms of issue of the capitalisation share award 

Further to the announcement pubSshed on 11 June 1 997. the directore have determined the terms of issue 
of the new folly paid ordinary shares of 50 cents each in the company by way of a capitalisation award as 
follows; 

Terms of the Issue 

New folly paid ordinary shares in the company wffi be issued to ordinary shareholders registered in the 
books of the company at the dose of business on Friday, 27 June 1997 determined by the ratio that 
64 cents bears to the average dosing prtoe at the company’s shares oh the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange (\JSE-) for the three business days ending Thursday, 2A July 1997. Shareholders will have the 
right to elect to renounce their entitlement to the capitalisation award or any part thereof to Gold Fields 
Mining and Development Limited, a whoBywwned subskfiaiy of Gold Fields of South Africa Limited, ("the 
underwriter") in exchange fora cash equivalent dividend of 60 cents per share ("the election"). 

Ordinary shareholders who elect to renounce their entitlement to the capitalisation award to the 
underwriter wflJ be required to return their completed election forms to the company's transfer secretaries 
by no later than 120Q on Friday, 25 July 1997. if election forms are not received by the relevant datp , the 
aforementioned new foiJy paid ordnaty shares will be issued to sharehokJera in tarnis' of the capfetfisatiofr. 
award. 

The capitalisation award will be made to shareholdere on the baste of whole shares. All fractibhs of shares 
vrifl be aggregated and sold for the benefit of foe relevant shareholders. 

Listing 

Applications wfl] be made to the JSE and the London Stock Exchange for ^the Bsting of- the new shares 
pursuant to the capitalisation award with effect from the commencement of .business on Wednesday, 
30 July 1997. .... - 

Docum en tation 

A circular containing full details of the capitalisation award, together with an election form, wffl be posted 
to shareholders on or about Wednesday. 2 July 1997. 

Posting of share certificates and cheques 

Share certiffcates in respect of capftaHsabon shares and cheques in respect of the electton/fractionai 
entftfoments will be poeted-to shareholders on or about Wednesday, 30Jufy 1 997 

A further announcement wit! be made on or about Wednesday, 30 Juty1997 setting out the results of the 
caprtafisation award. 

Johannesburg 

24 June 1997 J ■ ... . 

Sponsoring broker 

FERCUSSON BROS 

iniraiw imo ■ 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Call for abolition of EU aluminium tariff 


By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

Aluminium consumers in 
the European Union paid an 
extra US$472m for the metal 
in 1996 because of a 6 per 
cent tariff on imported pri- 
mary ffh rp 11 ™*™*, Mr Jean- 
Pierre Ergas, executive 
vice-president of Alcan Alu- 
minium of Canada, said yes- 
terday. .But $205m was 
retained by European pro- 
ducers and only 5165m was 
actually paid as duty. 

The situation arose 
because the EU had only one 
commercial price for alumin- 
ium. which was charged 
regardless of origin and 
whether duty was paid on it 
he pointed out to 1995. this 
resulted in EU aluminium 
producers collecting an extra 


Carmakers will not provide an ‘instant bonanza’ for industry 


There would be no “Instant 
bo nanza" for aluminium from car- 
makers, conference delegates woe 
warned by Mr Henk Vrins, board 
member at Hoogovens of the Nether- 
lands, Eenneth Gooding writes. 

“Don’t think that the car will 
soon be to the aluminium industry 
what the beverage can was in the 
1970s and 1980s. Steed has decided 


to fight back and not give up the 
battle for the can, so why would It 
give up the battle for the car?" 

Mr Vrins said high volume foel- 
efflcient cars of the near future 
would contain substantial quanti- 
ties of steel and plastic, but with a 
much hi gfrw aluminium content. 

Mr Pete Peterson, director at US 
steel group USX Corporation, said 


the aluminium sohxtkm to c utting 
the weight of cars only made eco- 
nomic sense if there was no other 
means of doing so, but the steel 
industry had fts Ubab (uKra-Iigbt 
steel auto body) project 
In spite of the "hype" about the 
higher scrap value of aluminium 
compared with steel, a car was not a 
can which could be Immediately 


recycled. The average life of a North 
American car was 12 years. If all 
15m cars made each year in North 
America were all of aluminium, 
they would cost an extra 5780 to 
5870. “We are talking about invest- 
ing, in North America alone, some- 
where between SX2bn and $I3bn 
annually in what are essentially 
mm -producing assets." 


$93 a tonne compared with 
the global price, Mr Ergas 
told delegates at the annual 
aluminium conference 
organised by the Fin an cial 
Times and the CRU Interna- 
tional consultancy. 

Analysts estimated that, if 
Mr Ergas’s calculations were 


accurate, Pechiney of 
France, Europe’s biggest pro- 
ducer, benefited by more 
than 550m from the “duty 
bonus” and VAW Alumin- 
ium of Germany collected 
nearly as much. 

Mr Ergas called for the 
abolition of the tariff which 


he described as “Illogical, 
discriminatory and some- 
thing that distorts trade". 

He said later he hoped the 
EU would remove the tariff 
unilaterally, rather than 
wait for the next round of 
World Trade Organisation 
negotiations. 


The Italian Aluminium 
Association was pressing its 
government to raise the 
issue with the European 

Commission and Alcan's UK 

subsidiary was to make rep- 
resentations to the UK gov- 
ernment to do the same. 
Alcan also hoped to involve 


British Aluminium, the big- 
gest UK aluminium fabricat- 
ing group, and Rio Tin to, the 
AxtgJo-AustraOan group. Rio 
Tinto said last night it was 
against tariffs of any sort 
but it was not Involved In 
approaches to the UK gov- 
ernment about aluminium. 


• China needed to import 
between 20QJ0QQ and 3QG.00Q 
tonnes of aluminium this 
year if it was to meet 
demand. Mr Philippe 
Thaure. president of Alumax 
told the con- 
ference. If demand grew as 
wifely as expected. China's 
aluminium import require- 
ments would increase to an 
annual 500,000-1 m tonnes. 

The total would depend on 
expansion of d o mestic smelt- 
ing capacity, but China was 
likely to reserve Its electrical 
energy for other industries. 

China's government might 
also curtail aluminium 
demand, as it did when it 
banned production of alu- 
minium cans for a year, “but 
it is becoming more difficult 
for the government to do 
t h in g s like that". 


US sugar deal under threat 


By Heather Bourtmau 

US sugar producers* sweet 
deal may soon end with the 
passage of a bill designed to 
phase out the sugar pro- 
gramme over five years. 

Mr Dan Miller, a Florida 
Republican senator, *nH hfa 
Democrat colleague, Mr 
Charles 8 ch timer of New 
York, have introduced a Ml 
to end the combination of 
price supports, loans and 
import restrictions, which 
cost US consumers an esti- 
mated $L4bn a year. 

The US price for raw sugar 
is 21 cents a pound, nearly 
double the world price. This 
year’s bill would reduce 
loans to growers by 4 cents a 
pound, require them to 
repay their loans with 
money not sugar, and force 
producers to abide by the 
1996 Freedom to Farm Act 

Last year, Mr Miller and 
Mr Schmner introduced sim- 
ilar legislation, tying it to 
the contro ver sial farm bill, 
only to see it defeated by 
five votes. 

The Freedom to Farm Act 
was designed to help the US 
agriculture industry in its 
transition to a free market 
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Harvest: US sugar is nearly double the world price 


The Miller-Schtuner bill 

WQfUld Convert financing to 

the public sector, but would 
not eliminate the minimum 
import quota on. sugar. 

It is not clear whether Mr 
MQler anri Mr Schumer have 
enough votes for this year’s 


bffi to pass. The bill’s sup- 
porters range from “sugar 
users", such as confection- 
ery makers, to environmen- 
tal and consumer rights 
organisations. 

Along with higher sugar 
prices, the sugar programme 


has been blamed for ecologi- 
cal damage in Florida. Some, 
scientists the inwwiy 
in production over the past 
30 years has led to phos- 
phate and pesticide run-offs 
that thre a ten water in the 
region. 

However, sugar industry 
support may again threaten 
passage of the bilL Many 
members of Congress receive 
campaign contributions from 
sugar producers. Those who 
voted against the 1996 bin 
received an average of 55J994 
In campaign funds from 
sugar producers, while those 
who voted for the hill 
received only $853 on aver- 
age. according to a study 
published by the Center for 
Responsive Politics. 

The General Accounting 
Office, an arm of Congress, 
estimates that l per cent of 
sugar cane plantations 
receive nearly 80 per cent of 
all price supports. 

However, the companies 
are determined to keep their 
advantage. They have begun 
counter-attacks, arguing 
that US production and jobs 
would disappear if the Mill- 
er-Schumer bill were to 
become law. 


Oil prices rise on spat 
between UN and Iraq 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Robert Condne and Gary 
Me a d In London and lante 
Morse in Chicago 

Oil prices made modest 
yesterday as markets 
reacted to the latest spat 
between Iraq and the UN 
Security ConncxL The bell- 
wether Brent Blend for 
August delivery was quoted 
at about $17.77 a barrel in 
late afternoon trading in 
London, 14 cents up on last 
Friday’s dose. 

The decision by the Secu- 
rity Council at the weekend 
to cens ure Iraq over its treat- 
ment of UN arms inspectors 
caused some concern in the 
market, which is already 
wondering when Iraq will 
begin exporting undo: the 
renewed ail for food plan. 

The price of gold wobbled 
in. London, the morning “fix" 
of S33&95 an ounce touching 
its lowest point since Febru- 
ary 12, when it bottomed out 
at 5336 A0, itself a four-year 
low. However, the afternoon 
“fix” saw it recover to $338, 


just 20 cents below Friday's 
closing price, amid reports of 
some physical buying. 

Gold is suffering from the 
pff»rt< of the strong dollar, 
which was bolstered over 
the weekend by the G7 con- 
ference of leading industria- 
lised nations. 

Zinc continued its rally on 
the L qpdnrt Metal Fvrhang p, 
with the three-month price 
achieving a 6Y«-year high, 
closing at 51.40&50 a tonne, 
up 59.50 from Friday’s close. 

Analysts say the metal's 
rally is being fuelled by spec- 
ulators seeking to capitalise 
on a healthy global economy 
by bettin g on a base metal 
with low producer and con- 
sumer stocks. 

Copper ended the day 
down $50 a tonne at $2,511. 
having rallied during the 
day from a low of $2,486. 

News that the South Kor- 
ean finanre minist ry would 
begin an investigation of 
futures trading on the LME 
by South Korean brokers 
was shrugged off by traders 
as having no potential bear- 
ing on prices. 


Cocoa attracted buyers, 
touching an eight-year peak 
on the Coffee. Sugar and 
Cocoa Exchange in New 
York. By midday the Sep- 
tember contract on the 
CSCE was trading $57 higher 
at $1,670 a tonne, largely 
driven by interest from 
investment funds, though 
increasing concern about the 
latest El Nifio effect - which 
produces severe drought in 
many tropical regions - on 
1997-98 harvests was also a 
factor. On the London Finan- 
cial Futures Exchange the 
September future closed £20 
up. at EL.13L 

Grain and soyabean 
futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade were under 
pressure in early trading 
after warm temperatures 
and beneficial rains boosted 
the condition of newly 
planted crops across the cen- 
tral US over the weekend. 

Analysts said tempera- 
tures far above normal had 
speeded development of the 
US maize crop, which had 
been behind due to a cool 
wet spring. 


Further 
delay to 
Eramet 
meeting 

By Andrew Jack in Paris 

Eramet. the metals group 
controlled by the French 
government, has gained a 
reprieve with sews that its 
annual general meeting has 
been postponed again. 

The move gives the newly- 
elected Socialist government 
time to reconsider the Unc 
taken in the dispute over 
piling rights tn New Cal- 
edonia by the previous 
flauiifr t administration. 

Eramet said yesterday Its 
board meeting had been 
delayed until mid-July, and 
the AGM would follow at 
the end of the month. 

Institutional investors and 
independent directors had 
expressed concern following 
p r e ssu re by the government, 
which controls the group 
I through a 55 per cent stake 
In its holding company 
Erap, to force Mr Yves Ram- 
band, chairman, to resign. 

Fidelity and Templeton, 
two of Eramet's largest 
minority shareholders with 
about s per cent each, had 
both threatened to boycott 
future French privatisations 
in the wake of the crisis at 
the company, which was 
partially sold in 1994. 

The dispute with the state 
concerned proposals to strip 
Eramet of its nickel conces- 
sion in New Caledonia, to 
comply with demands from 
nationalist groups. 

Erap had already lined up 
Mr Thierry Chambolle. dep- 
uty managing director of 
Lyonnaise des Eaux, to take 
over from Mr Rambaud. 
However, pressure from 
employees and minority 
shareholders caused It to 
delay the AGM, at which the 
change would have taken 
place, until after the general 
election. 

The meeting had been 
scheduled for today, but a 
number of directors had 
threatened to resign if Mr 
Rambaud’s mandate was not 
renewed. 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amatgtenried Motet Trading) 

■ ALUWWailM,Ba7IHIWreppertonn^ 

Cash 3 mttta 

Ctoee 15KL5-63.5 1586S-37.5 

Prwtattf 1557.5-05 1680-81 

HJghfloW 1594/1588 

AM Official 1549-48.5 15729-73 

Kerb dose 1 587-88 

Open inL 28*380 

Totel dafly turnover 63940 

■ AUJMimM ALLOY ff par tome) 


Ckno 
Previous 
HWtovr 
AM OfflcM 
Kerb dene 
Open Int 


Tote) Mr tumowr 1.728 

■ LEAP (S par toona) 

CtoM 608-9 

Previous 610-11 


144045 1483-68 

1443-8 1468-70 

1468/1480 
1438-37 1482-64 

1482-87 

5,102 


AM Offidal 6053-6 618-85 

Kerb dose 620-1 

Open Int 34,199 

Total daffy turnover 4£55 
ft MCKH-ff per tonne) 

Ctoee 7100-10 7215-20 

Previous 7105-10 7215-20 

HIbMow 7110/7095 7230/7170 

AM Official . 7095-100 7215-17 

Kerb doss 7210-30 

Open tnt 52.898 

Total daffy tumowr 14433 
■ TW (6 per tonne) 

Ctoee 5550-60 5800-10 

Previous 6560-70 5610-15 

lag Mow 5620/5573 

AM OfflcM 5535-40 5580-90 

Kerb daw 5820-30 

Open bit 144581 


Tom Mr tunaver 4,043 

ffl 33WC, special high gads (3 per tonne} 

Ctosa 1388-89 1407-08 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX (100 Troy taj Sftroy oz.) 

SB# Bn** V Open 

prim camps Hgb taw . Vri fat 

Jos 3394 +1J m2 3365 45 327 

Asp 341.1 +1.7 341.4 3385 31.119 93/81 

Oct 3439 +1J 3443 341.1 118 7999 

Dsc 3462 +1.7 3465 3439 1.168 27,278 

Mi 3467 +1.7 3464 3478 156 6698 

Apr 361.1 +14 - - 113 4483 

Tetri 324S 183288 

■ PtATMUM NYMEX (50 T>oy OZ4 y Caj 

Jri 4154 - 4165 4134 2533 7729 

«d 4012 +14 404.4 3684 740 7478 

•Ian 3934 +65 3934 3824 44 1438 

Apr 3832 +04 3964 3964 - 129 

ISM 3417 17470 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX {100 Troy azi 3/troy oeJ 

Job 20645 +7.70 20340 19840 25 1Q9 

flM 1763 +670 17740 17340 375 5.705 

Dec 16645 +670 16645 16440 34 643 

iter 16645 +3J0 - 85 

TPM 434 8JK2 

■ «LVBt C04CX (5400 Troy cz^ CantsAroy czj 

Jm 4807 +104 4774 4714 40 2 
Jri 4612 +1O0 4824 4674 1131 35,360 

Sip 4664 +101 4874 4754 4277 29,132 

Dee 4824 +102 4834 4804 . 439 6478 

JM 494.8 +102 17 

Mm 4884 +103 4884 494.0 804 8,763 

TsM 17,307 BZJ27 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE 06. NYMEX (1400 berrete. Vbarrd) 

IsM On's 0pm 

prim damps Bpb Law W tar 

ASB 1098 +049 1822 1648 474*4 IOC* 

Sep 1012 +0.08 1030 1010 11289 40,717 

Oet 1023 +045 1042 1020 6.706 27,123 

tew 1945 +006 1048 1945 2,193 18469 

Dm 1048 +0.10 1057 1046 6481 *0,668 

JM 1050 +006 1949 1940 708 17431 

Total 107,18938837 

■ CRUDE Oa. IPE (Sfoerrri) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT tffgQte tonnes; gpre tonne! 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE (10 tonnes; E/Ioone) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTUC8E (40400838; ceriteta) 


Previous 

1380-81 

1399-400 


Uteri Bay's 



Dte" 

HfcMow 


1416/1386 


prim cteHfra Mga 

Ure 

Vri M 

AM Official 

1371-72 

1391992 

Are 

17.76 +6.11 

1797 

17.77 10.446 76,753 

Kabdow 


1408-5-09 

Sep 

1797 +007 

18.12 

1796 

5380 33973 

Open Vit 

93922 


Oet 

16.13 +0-03 

1698 

1619 

2912 13,752 

Torei doty turnover 
ft COPPeR, grade 

30256 


tew 

Dm 

1&27 -091 
1840 +095 

1841 

1690 

1896 

1897 

1406 6909 
3,784 14950 

Ctoee 

2643-45 

2504-06 

Jh 

Taw 

1841 +095 

1847 

1841 

755 7,483 
nte ate 


2708-11 

2579-60 




Hfcfi/tow 

2630/2628 

2535/2485 

■ HEATING OIL OTHX (42JDQ US grit; riJS grisj 


AM OfflcM 2828-30 2494-85 

Kerb dose 2512-13 

Open Int 148443 

Total Mr tumowr 90476 

■ LME AM Official C/S rates 14604 
IME Ctoabig E/> rater 14706 

Spot 14895 3 0*K LOB G nta 14614 9 Ota 14570 


Latest Day's 
pirn ctempa Mpti 

5145 +0,02 5245 
5140 +044 P.1Q 
5240 +0.14 5340 
5340 +014 5440 
54.70 +048 5540 
55 AO +024 5545 


■ HGH GRADE COPPER (COMgQ 

Sdt Days Opm 

like change IDgfe Low Vri tot 

Jot 11860 +0.10 11640 11740 725 1426 

Jd 11620 +0.10 11820 litre 10491 21481 

*q 116.90 -0.10 11620 115.70 189 2444 

Sap 1162D +0.10 11640 11446 5477 16402 

Oat 11440 +0.10 114.00 11340 15 1225 

Ms 11260 +050 115.10 115.10 4 1227 

TOM TWlSMtt 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

(Prices suppBed by H M RottiS ChB d ) 

GaMfTroy ad 3 price £ equhr SFr equlv 

Ctoee 33845-33845 

Opening 33740-33740 

Morning fit 33085 20347 43440 

Afternoon Ox 33040 20344 46442 

Day’s High 338.7043840 

Days Lew 33020437.10 

Previous dare 3362033870 

Loco Ldn Mean Gold Lendtog Rates flfc US5) 

1 month 443 6 months 

2 months 4 j 5P 12 months 446 

3 months 495 

Star Rx pfljtiy at US eta equfcr. 

Spot 234.60 47225 

3 months 288.70 47740 

B months 283.15 46340 

1 year 301.75 48525 

QO« Cotas $ pries Eeqdv. 

Krugenmd 337-S3S 202-204 

Maple Leaf 

New Sovereign 75-81 47-48 


■ GASOIL PE (S/torae) 

: — - ; — 


lew M M 

51 JO 10217 21966 
St .55 7JB40 3M33 
5250 4211 16272 
53.10 3727 15747 
6470 1231 12781 
5540 2/21 16316 
33,134153,417 


Sett Bays Open 

prim chaps tfgb lew Vri lot 

Jd 7750 -125 7820 7720 152 702 

Sap 8325 . - - - - 176 

tew 8625 ‘ - 8650 8550 211 3£16 

Jan 8825 - 8825 8600 18 1761 

Mar 9025 -020 - - - 933 

(toy 9225 -015 8250 9225 60 523 

Tetri 441 >£22 

■ VWCAT GBT fiOOCbu min; oanteffiM) bushel) 

Jd 329.75 -5 334,00 32600 13,140 26,756 

Sap 33750 -S 3*1.00 33850 5356 27288 

Dae 35050 -36 35350 34850 3.785 23.119 

Iter 355.75 -325 35850 35350 375 2&2 

Mar 35350 -OS 353J50 35150 S3 222 

Jri 347.75 -025 34850 34050 272 1288 

TOW 26587 81215 

■ MAIZE CBT (5J0Q bu into; centa/5Sb buahri) 

Jd 26050 -5 26450 259.00 23206 07,655 

Sri 24550 -225 24650 243.75 10.112 47947 

Use 24325 -125 24175 241 75 25,718130566 
Ms 25025 -05 25075 24875 4598 16204 
Kay 25525 -25525 25650 91 25* 

JM 25650 -025 2S675 25650 179 3/71 

Tetri 03517274554 

■ BARLEY UFFE (100 tomes; £ per tanned 

SSp 8050 - - - - 34 

Me* 8350 - 8350 8350 23 1.165 

Jm 8550 _ i64 

Mar 8750 ----- w 

Key 8650 4 

Trial S 1281 

■ SOYABEANS C8T ftOOtfra nit; cete/BCff) teteal 

Jri 83650 +1050 83850 81750 24977 41528 
Asp 78850 +125 77000 75650 8554 28523 
S W 68350 -275 88350 67850 1553 10569 
Mm 652.75 -250 66&00 64650 14537 57,144 
Jm 65350 -375 65550 8S05Q 838 8294 

Mar 65850 -425 86050 65550 517 2,153 

Tetri 51233 151503 

■ SOY ABEAM on. CST {BCJOGtoc mnaJto) 

Jri 22/5 -0-1 2236 2270 8264 30572 

Asp 2291 -0.12 2354 2258 6555 19510 

Sap 2108 -0.12 2620 2355 1539 10,070 

Oet 2609 -059 2320 2355 1263 12571 

Dec 2326 -0.17 2X38 2X21 55* 25585 

Jm 2135 -ai8 2X45 2355 783 2217 

Trial 25*4 102,780 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons; Stan) 

Jri 2737 +25 2765 2675 ft 715 27512 

Asp 2502 +15 2515 2(55 7,171 21,199 

Sap 22817 +M 2305 2255 2585 13534 

Oet 2185 +05 2185 2163 1,151 13543 

Use 211 a +05 2125 206L2 2525 27534 

Jm 209L5 +02 209.0 2072 168 2596 

Trial 23558 111502 

■ POTATOES LlfTE (20 tones; £ per tonne} 

Mm 355 - - - - 9 

tar 605 -65 

Ap 645 -65 695 810 107 706 

Kay 79.0 -105 - 

Jm 895-69 

TSUI 107 71* 

■ RtBQHT (plIFFBQ UFFE (SlQ/fodex pefra) 



Salt 

Oafa 


Opaa 


Sett oeyte- 

Opm 


price i 

Efcmge 

Hgb 

Low W tat 


W« change »Bb Low ' .Wri 

tat 

Jri 

1115 

+22 

1120 

1065 1501 18962 

Jm 

64.700 -0500 65-600 64900 1.183 

1973 

Sap 

1130 

+19 

1135 

1103 4900 30982 

tag 

81950+0500 6*975 61225 4,853 

42/11 

Dae 

1130 

+20 

1133 

1104 7923 34949 

Oct 

E7.100+&7D0 67.175 66/25 1,686 

23987 

Kff 

1140 

+20 

1145 

1115 867 43973 

Dtc 

89.775 +0.675 69950 B8975 759 

13932 

Key 

1151 

+21 

1144 

11Z7 550 17,121 

Fab 

7O7ffi+O950 70950 70900 292 

8950 

Jri 

1161 

+20 

1159 

1143 170 5494 

Apr 

72925+0.550 72900 72/25 262 

2.781 

Trial 




1UBt 1719ft 

Trial 

VBB 

91485 


■ COCOA CSCE CIO tonnes; Monnsa) 


■ LEAN HOGS CMEWODOtos: centeffi^ 


Jri 

1663 

+87 

1663 

1566 70 473 

Jri 

82650 +0700 83900 82360 2982 

9963 

Sta 

1696 

+83 

1899 

1816 4906 37.794 

*08 

79425+0100 00200 79/50 2916 

11/06 

Dac 

1735 

+80 

1737 

IBS 1446 20322 

Oct 

71.450-0125 72.100 71950 567 

7993 

Mar 

1780 

+73 

1760 

1600 1,148 22444 

Dae 

65/75-0375 69950 67900 296 

4937 

■«7 

1779 

+73 

1770 

1723 135 6919 

Fab 

86975 -0375 67950 66900 125 

1.787 

Jri 

1799 

+73 

1788 

1744 9 627 

Apr 

63950+0125 63950 61500 23 

995 

Tatri 




6929 SB96B 

Triaf 

8.161 

36466 

■ cocm (1UW) pilJH WlonrxU 

■ rOHK BELLIES CMC (4IL0UUB3; Centenos) 


Jm 20 Price test day 

Daffy 125593 126220 

■ COFFEE UFFE ( 5 tames; S/tonne} 


Jri 

1823 

-17 

IBM 

1767 

637 

7996 

top 

1845 

-15 

1867 

1805 

1921 

24967 

Hov 

1630 

-11 

1837 

1790 

343 

10/24 

ten 

1800 

-11 

1000 

1770 

86 

3945 

tear 

1785 

+4 

1760 

1780 

10 

S4 

ure 

1785 

+4 

- 

- 

- 

S3 

Tatri 





2997 

48459 


Sen Oafs Opm 

pries eteoga Hgb tar IU U 

Jri 16025 +175 16150 18050 3918 19550 

tag 162.00 +150 16275 16250 2/15 14/59 

Sap 16455 +150 16550 16423 630 6535 

Oct 167.00 +15) 167.75 16750 281 6558 

Nov 16950 +150 169.75 16950 123 4511 

Ota 1TU50 +1/5 17150 17050 1316 9.180 

Tetri 11/11 68,111 

■ NATURAL CAS MYffiX (10500 btOl; SftnmBttJ 

IrietL Defs Opm 

prim dnpa FSd) low Vel H 
Jri 2265+0030 2275 2240 23/67 25285 

Ari) 2280+0025 2270 2246 8,762 32563 

Sap 2250+0518 2280 2240 0556 19.160 

Oct 2255+0017 2260 2245 1596 2D566 

Bov 2370+0518 2575 236S 361 9518 

Dee 2505 +0516 2510 2500 619 1X3M 

Tetri 32801202/48 

M UNLEADS) GASOLINE 
HYHEX (42500 US pSffft; PUS 081*) 


Jm 

1270 

-5 

12G5 

1265 

6 

411 

■ O 

Jri 

1180 

+4 

1165 

1190 

21 

1/32 

tag 

1150 

+3 

1150 

1150 

10 

527 

JU 

Oct 

1345 

+9 

1350 

1345 

10 

857 

tap 

Jan 

Tow 

m 

13® 

Oaae 

1280 

PfW 

1283 



47 

77 

AIM 

tew 

ten 

Ibr 

«ey 

Tatri 


[steal Oafs 
prfce etenge Wgti 

5520 -0.18 6630 
55.10 -0.01 -5S90 
5490 +0.17 3550 
54.15 +035 54.00 
5450 +050 5425 
5355 +€.70 54,10 


Lew M W 

SMS 13/85 23,152 
55.00 6.145 27583 
5495 2031 8556 
5425 1972 &440 
5400 10 2169 

53.75 749 4974 

22061 72966 


FUTVWe DATA 

A0 tottssa data appfed by CMS 


There was talr dem an d far tea, The Tea 
Brahara' AssocfaOofi re port s , hi landed 
ten, the tew Kenyea on offer met good 
competition; brighter types were about 
tan, but mediums- were up to 8 penes 
tower. Other East Africans eased by 
between 4 ponce aid 6 pence, except for 
selecttd lines which held steady. Offshore 
Kenyse stopped by between 2 patca and 
5 ponce, while cotauy central Africans 
nffes tan to dearer, but plainer descrip- 
tions lost {pound. Quotations for this sate. 
Landed: but evalabls 149 k good 146p; 
good medwn 133 k merflun izsp; tow 
medium 88p. The highest price resttaed 
this week was I49p for a Kenya PFl. 


■ COFFEE •C CSCE p7900fr»; centa^a) 

Jri 19495 -430 20690 18090 538 1340 

SVp 175.45 -495 18590 170.00 4,117 10670 

Dsc 154.15 -535 181.00 14050 599 4/73 

tar 144,75 -000 15125 144J5 328 25B6 

May 140.65 -590 14690 14050 107 688 

Jri 138.15 -590 14190 13890 80 209 

Trial 6921 20985 

ffl CD! I B QCO) (US csnta/poimd) 

tat 20 Pr*r. day 

Coopt (My 14733 14697 

ISteyanrsgt 19094 16429 

■ WHTTE SUGAR UFFE (50 tennas; tor4 

tag 319.1 -21 3219 3189 2014 14.428 

Oaf 9149 -06 3159 3149 515 8964 

Dm 3122 -09 3123 3129 -93 33*3 

Ksr 3122 -04 3139 3119 302 3297 

rite 311.1 -12 3119 3108 4 956 

Asa 3108 +23 3100 3109 20 904 

TOW 2>5B 31/41 

■ SUGAR *11' CSCE (112J00fcs; canta/tae) 

Jri 11.13 +097 1123 119222234 38491 

Oct 11.11 +098 1120 119032107 84981 

Mar 1197 +097 11.13 1058 5/74 359* 

llir 1098 +094 1193 1052 1/ 47 7907 

Jri 1098 +003 1090 1094 826 3998 

Oct 1078 +004 1091 1080 S3 1911 

Tetri 0288173/68 

■ COTTON NVCE (SOPOOtaa; certa/toa) 

Jri ‘ 7298 -991 7270 71.75 6922 5/42 

Oet • 7490 -MO 7520 7440 Z391 10.726 

Dm 7S28 -940 7590 7457 3910 35/50 

Mar 7693 -032 7695 7692 756 6925 

Kay 7720 -025 7744 7695 110 1/M 

Jri 7790 -015 77.65 7795 70 701 

TOM 13/91 62824 

■ OBAMQE JUICE NVCE (iSjWOtos; oeniB/tori 

JU ' 7265 -190 7525 7190 1907 12990 

Sap 7590 -1.40 7790 74.05 2807 134* 

Ms 7840 -145 6050 7720 425 5941 

Jm 80,10 -245 8325 7390 63 2112 

Ibr 8390 -295 8890 8390 53 14ft 

May 8590 -2ft 88.00 8690 102 336 

TOM S/ft 359*5 


VOLUME DATA 

Open kitsreat and Vdfcsne data shown lor 
contracts traded an COMEX. NYMEX. CBT. 
NYCE. CME, CSCE aid IPE Crude Ol ere 
one day in erreare. Vbtome & Opai Intares 
totals are kw d traded months. 

INDICES 

■ n eM tore peace 18/801 = 100} 

Jwi 23 Jim 20 month age year age 
19954 2010.1 20159 20039 

ft CRB Fbturea (Base; 1967 a log 

Jim 20 Job 19 month age year ago 
24092 24295 

ft GSa Spat {Bag 1970 =1001 


Jri 80975-042 82600 60200 1.114 3403 

teg 80900-0950 82390 80200 7B3 3906 

ftb 71900-0275 73950 71900 14 486 

Her 70925-0225 - 709S 2 17 

Jri 72500-0900 - 72500 1 1 

Trial 1901 6919 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price S tonne — CaBs Puts — 

ft AUJMMUM 

(98.7%) LME Jul Oct Jrri Oct 

1500 74 110 - 18 

1600 6 50 32 56 

1700 IS 128 122 

ft COPPER 

(Grade AJ LME Jri Oct Jri Oct 

2400 240 140 - 62 

2500 143 88 3 109 

2600 62 52 22 171 

ft COFFEE UFFE Jul Sep Jul Sep 

1800 292 195 307 150 

1850 272 175 337 180 

1900 254 158 389 211 

ft COCOA UFFE Jul Sep Jul Sep 

1000 98 138 - 9 

1025 73 120 - 15 

1050 48 1Q2 - 22 

ft BRENT CRUDE 

IPE Aug Sep Aug Sep 

1750 72 

1800 S3 87 - - 

1850 33 60 - - 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OtL FOB (per barrel) +cr- 

Dubri SlB. 75-6-82 +0.19 

Brent Blend (dried) $1794-795 +0475 

Brent Blend (Aug) . S17.74-7.75 *0225 

W.TA $1893-895* +021 

ft Ota PRODUCTS MWE prompt teffrary CE (Irene) 



CROSSWORD 

No .9,409 Set by QUARK 



Premium Gfrsofine * $196-198 

Gas Off $160-181 

Heavy Fuel 08 $80-82 

Naphtha $178*180 

Jet tusf $178-178 

Diesel $185-167 

ft NATURAL GAS f ’ ene M herm) 


Bacton (Jri) 9.00-995 -090 

Pttrdmjm At*®. TM Lamtm pl? 1 ) 350 878 ? 

IPE (Jri) 9950 -0950 

ft OTHBt 

Grid (per troy ca)* $338.45 

Silver (per fray o)$ 47690c 

Platinun (per trey cej $42190 +190 

Pafadum (per troy ot) $20090 


183.63 18493 199.73 

20092 

UMWmoun 

STOCKS 


AUiWffum 

-2950 

to 

886,175 

Atemtotam Btoy 

-40 

to 

69980 

Copper 

*&6 

to 

121.775 

Lead 

-675 

to 

115,650 

Nfckd 

+84 

to 

52906 

Ztac 

-450 

TO 

424926 

Th 

-era 

to 

11995 


Coppw 

128.0c 

+in 

Lead (US prod.) 

45,00c 


Tin (Kuala Livnpur) 

13.79r 

-0.19 

Tin (New York) 

2609 


Cattle (Eve weight) 

91.78p 

+1JBT 

Sheep (tee we!0M) 

118.19P 

+1/9* 

Pigs Ohre 

S2H7p 

■S.lSr 

Lon. day auger (raw) 

$271.70 

-7.70 

Lwl day sugar fwte} 

'WPS'ai 

-3.50 

Barley (Eng. feecg 

Unq 


Mats (US No3 Yeltow) 

£10900 


Wheel (US Itafr North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Jiqy 

71. QQp 


Rubber <Aug)¥ 

7inop 


RuSber (KLRSSNol) 

276Jte 

-2 JO 

Coconut Off (PfrBfi 

64Sny 

-5 JO 

Patel oa (Malay 

530. Ow 


CopraPhS )§ . 

S415.0y 


SoyaCeans (US) 

200.0 


Cotan OriSookW lnd« 

81.05c 


Wootopi (84s Super) 

446p 

-2 

C pw Bara warei miw area p preeaAg. « mntete. 

r tegaalre m MaMUi canota. z <uj m jj. Lendm 
Wiyriml 5 Of Pocarctni * Boon wartut etare- • 


across 

1 A big one for a VIP (6) 

4 Please be prepared for l 
across <3£1 

9 Extreme wickedness with- 
out or it’s a feeling of hos- 
tility (6) 

10 Scot turns handle in part of 
engine (8) 

12 It could provide support in 
the flight (8) 

13 The Globe’s field of activity 
(6) 

15 It’s essential to broadcast 
the way (4) 

16 Greyer university building 
to be l across (7) 

20 Supporting pole on l across 

(7) 

21 This l across is bad luck (4) 

25 Display ostentatiously (an 
unexpected fruit Found the 
north) (6) 

26 A French piece of tend not 
often seen (8) 

28 Secret am is, yes, repre- 
sentative of a government 

(8) 

29 A little tree in Bosnia, per- 
haps (6) 

30 Kind ol soldier’s manoeu- 
vre? (8) 

31 Mean mid capable of inflict- 
ing pain (6) 


DOWN 

1 County 1 across (8) 

2 P-people in delayed upris- 
ing for 1 across (8) 

3 US rocket rested on a ves- 
sel (6) 

5 Some prepared a mild l 
across (4) 

6 It shows 19 go by the drink 
( 8 ) 

7 English handle with bit of 
lead coating (8) 

8 Right of admission to 
course (6) 

11 Bad government disorder 

(7) 

14 Tony's company, in short, 
could produce rich busi- 
nessmen (7) 

17 Covers for the raised struc- 
ture wrong? (&2) 

18 Spare man newly created 1 
across (8) 

19 Kind of card correspon- 
dence (8) 

22 Wine and dine after lifting 
iron to make one incapable 
(6) 

23 l across this is 31 (g) 

24 Umpire’s verdict leading to 
carry-on? (3,3) 

27 Endlessly short 1 across (4) 




■■■* ■■ 









X" 

- vte£ 




Owngv ea mak. (Pared an Z/4i had Ol PtP said. 


Solution to Saturday’s prize puzzle on Saturday July & 
Solution to yesterday’s prize puzzle on Monday July 7. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES TUESDAY JUNE 24 


FTSE 100 down again but closes off lows 


n»JManiM« 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK stock Market Editor 

The sell -oil in the UK equity 
market stretched to a sixth con- 
secotrve trading session yester- 
day, but there were signs that 
much of the recent spate of 
downside pressure bad been 
absorb ed by the market 

Tfce FTSE 100 index closed the 
session a net L8.1 off at 4£75£S, 
lifting its decline over the past 
six trading days to over 200 
points, or 43 per cent Bat it fin- 
ished well above the session low. 

That was 4*547.0. during the 
late Tnrrmmg when London was 


caught in the grip of a fresh 
burst of nervousness about the 
possibility of a market-hitting 
Budget on July 2. which might 
well be followed op with another 
incr eas e in UK interest rates. 

London’s late rally, which deal- 
ers said had been encouraged by 
a pick-up in sentiment in the 
futures market, was all the more 
impressive in that Wall Street 
had come in looking weak. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was down almost 60 
points an hour after London 
closed for the day, although deal- 
ers ponded out that Wall Street’s 
retreat was from an all-time high, 
as against London's &1L 

The late rally was mostly con- 


centrated in the leaders, with the 
second-liners finishing only a 
fraction above t he se ssion low, 
measured by the FTSE 250, while 
the smaller capitalised stocks 
were left languishing at the bot- 
tom of the day's trading range. 

At the finish, the FTSE 250 
posted a 303 Ml at 4,4543, and 
the FTSE SmallCap index 
dropped 14.7 to 2346.4. The FTSE 
All-Share slipped X0.I to 2,177.79. 

Another reason for the late 
burst of support across the leader 
board was a fresh buzz of take- 
over speculation, which began in 
the banks and insurance sectors 
and spilled over into other areas 
of the market most notably the 
defence-engineering markets. 


In the latter, GEC made rapid 
progress, advancing almost 5 per 
cent as hints that the long-run- 
ning merger rumours Involving 
the company with British Aero- 
space may yet prove correct. 

NatWest, the centre of intense 
speculation in recent days, was 
easily the top performer in the 
FTSE 100. Weekend press reports 
pinpointed Barclays Bank as a 
potential predator and also cited 
numerous other overseas and 
domestic banks as possible part- 
ners. 

Another hint in the market 
was that Norwich Union might 
be in the firing line for a poten- 
tial bidder. 

Asked about the likely direc- 


tion of tile market in the short 
term, a senior marketmaker said 
he foit the market had seen the 
worst of the sell-off. 

The strategy team at Merrill 
Lynch pointed out in the broker’s 
latest note that the theoretical 
fall in the UK market, in the 
event of the abolition of the tax 
credit, would be approximately 7 
pm* cent 

Bat the strategists continued: 
"Given the cash levels of institu- 
tions, the expectations of fund 
managers and the healthly out- 
look for corporate profits, we do 
not expect a correction of this 
magnitude.” 

Turnover in equities at 6pm 
was a healthy 87L5m shares. 
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ICI hit as 
brokers 
cut back 


By Peter John 
and Martin Brice 

ICI, down 41 at 807%p. 
recorded the heaviest funda- 
mental slide in the FTSE 100 
index as a series of one-our 
one conference calls to ana- 
lysts led to savage cuts in 
profit forecasts. 

Most high profile of the 
rash of downgradings was a 
change of heart from Merrill 
Lynch, the US broker. US 
investors have been steady 
buyers of the shares 
recently. At the last official 
count on May 23. 10.01 per 
cent was held in American 
Depositary Receipts. It is felt 
that stake has risen recently 
and a farther 2 to 3 per cent 
may have been bought 
through the UK market 

Merrill retained its "accu- 
mulate" stance bat slashed 
its current year forecast by 
£80m to £45 0m. It is also 
understood to have reduced 
its 1998 estimate to £640m 
from £720m. 

Merrill blamed the rise in 
sterling, which hit a 59- 
month high against the 
D-Mark, for the estimate 
cuts. ICI said that each pfen- 
nig that sterling gains 
against the D-Mark hits trad- 
ing profits by ram Over the 
past year, sterling has risen 
50 pfennigs. 

Other brokers were also 
taking their figures lower 
following the second-quarter 


trading update. Among 
them, Sutherlands came 
down to a bearish £380m 
from £490m and weakened 
its stance to "hold". 

National Westminster 
bounced 37 to 783 V^p on 
growing speculation about a 
takeover or merger following 
last week’s news of problems 
within the investment bank- 
ing arm. 

Barclays was mentioned in 
the weekend press as a 
strong contender with some 
press suggestions that it was 
lining up a £i5bn bid. How- 
ever, many analysts said a 
tie-up would come in for 
heavy regulatory flak as a 
combined group would have 
some 40 per cent of UK retail 
banking. 

On the other hand, Bar- 
clays is only the latest con- 
tender. HSBC has also been 
cited. The bank needs to 
boost its Midland arm but 
could also be expected to hit 
monopoly problems. 

Standard tipped 

Bank of Scotland was 
being discussed although 
several analysts preferred 
Standard Chartered as a 
potential partner. Standard 
has successfully turned 
around its overseas 
operations and has a very 
small presence in the UK. 

It has some links with Nat- 
West, which closed its trade 
processing operations In 
Asia recently and decided 
instead to use Standard. 
However, other brokets said 
Standard had not previously 
flagged UK expansionist 
ambitions. 

Barclays gained 5% to 
£12.69 and Bank of Scotland 
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3% to 378p while Standard 
fen 1% to mv- NatWest was 
further helped by Goldman 
Sachs, which raised the 
stock to "market outper- 
former” from "market per- 
former". Other brokers, 
including Panmure Gordon 
and Credit Lyonnais Laing. 
were also positive on the 
stock. 

British Steel eased to 
147%p as the stock went ex a 
7p net dividend. The slide 
was compounded by fears of 
the strength of sterling. 

GEC was up 15V> to 354p in 
volume of iim on a recur- 
rence In the weekend press 
of the chat that the company 
might merge with BAe, off a 
penny to £L3.48Vi. 

Recently floated banks. 
Halifax and Alliance & 
Leicester, dropped 20% to 
749%p and 8% to 594%p as 
BZW took the two stocks off 
the buy list following strong 
performance recently. 


Despite a sharp foil In UK 
shares overall, Halifax and 
Alliance surged on Friday as 
institutions loaded up with 
stoc k ahead of yesterday's 
FTSE debut. 

The inclusion of the two 
stocks increased the retail 
banking sectors representa- 
tion in the FTSE 100's capi- 
talisation from around 1&5 
per cent to more than 21 per 
cent Financial stocks as a 
whole currently have a 
weighting of 24.09 per cent. 

BAT Industries dropped 
21 % to 567 V&P after the com- 
pany said that it expected its 
Brown & Williamson unit to 
make an initial paymart of 
around S1.7bn under a 
US tobacco settlement. 

Analysts said Friday's 
agreement between US 
states and the industry was 
reasonably positive for the 
company, but its shares 
were hit by profit-taking. 

Under the agreement. 


tobacco companies will pay 
$368.5bn over 25 years in 
compensation far the cost of 
treating smoking-related Al- 
nesses in r e tur n for immu- 
nity from forfber litiga t ion. 
Brown & Williamson is the 
third largest cigarette-maker 
in the US, with brands such 
as Kent and Lucky Strike. 
Imperial Tobacco and Gal- 
laher, which do not have the 
same exposure to US litiga- 
tion, were also sharply 
lower. Imperial Ml 1344 to 
393 Vip and Gallaher IB to 
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Still in engineering, 
Molins, which makes 
machinery for manufactur- 
ing cigarettes, was marked 
down 10 to 507Kp on the 
back of concerns over the 
implications of the tobacco 
settlement in the US. 

British Borneo held up in 
a foiling market, closing 
only a penny off at £13.77%. 
It was raised to “buy” from 
“hold" by BZW, which 
nampri the company as its 
preferred smaller explora- 
tion and production oil 
stock. 

WH Smith was the biggest 
foller in the FTSE 250 as its 
shares gave up 35 to 376'Ap 
as analysts digested news of 
the planned departure of its 
chief executive, Mr Bill 
Cockhum. who will join BT. 
Mr Jeremy Hardie, chair- 
man. said: “Bill Cockburn 
joined us in November 1995, 
and has been a catalyst for 
change within the group," 

Some traders said the 
sell-off was overdone, and 
pointed out that the decline 
came despite the company 
saying its sales for the year 
to May 1997 would be in line 
with market expectations. 

Shares in Eurotunnel 
eased to 67%p on a report 
that shareholders were close 
to gathering sufficient votes 
to block the restructuring 
plan under negotiation 
between the company and 
its creditor banks. 

Shares in Compass, the 
largest catering group in the 


world, headed south after it 
said it was to pay £227m for 
SHRM, a French food com- 
pany, in a deal it said would 
be ?s» r"i T| g c - Anhanri "g in the 
first year. 

However, the shares fell 15 
to 702p during the day cm 
uncertainties aver the terms 
of the convertible bond 
issue, and slight surprise 
among analysts at the size of 
the deal Analysts at Merrill 
Lynch estimate the deal is 
earaings-enhancing to the 
tune of 4^ per emit in the 
first year. 

Mounting concerns about 
the loss of both top execu- 
tives and an equity stake in 
terrestrial digital TV sent 
BSkyB down ll to 486Vip. 
CSFB said fundamental 
value was 3S0p to 4QQp. 
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-04 418730 423839 422437 2846.78 
-04 538438 548536 6404.78 380033 
— 167135 160738 171020 144830 
-0.6 463433 4728.09 478834 3326.81 
-03 3164.76 317540 3168.83 2663.97 
-03 1950.13 1961.75 196846 152130 


-03 341434 341019 342130 3181.13 


MIMi . 


3.08 1.88 
342 134 
2J35 132 
242 131 
336 2-20 
348 2-06 
330 2.19 
1.73 2.71 
330 138 


433 130 
5.77 139 
636 * 

3.75 1.68 
031 230 


338 - 133 


337 238 
3.08 2.61 
530 2-52 

332 138 

037 231 

333 133 


233 1.17 


2046 47.80 138730 
1833 5232 1044.71 
24.10 62.16 180738 
2733 8018 132035 
1332 5136 137007 
1733 4632 1214.12 
1937 5238 154842 
26.72 22.83 1M731 
5835 121434 


1633 5637 132221 
10.8710823174728 
T 6013 111332 
10.73 1333 111836 
822 7431 1475.15 


1056 4335 175005 


1535 91.08 188335 
1537 12930 217722 
933 5439 1335.79 
1638 12130 201244 
1644 61.10 186639 
2825 3445 1250.75 


4730 4330 1215.11 


FTSE FledgSng 

FTSE HadgOno ax IT 

125739 

127431 

-07 1276.70 127934 128232 127236 
-0.8 128181 1287.40 129036 1289.01 

3.11 

3.46 

0.75 53^7 2143 5371.01 
0.72 6008 2132 137841 

FTSE AIM 

■ Hourly mewranenti 

10573 

-0.1 10563 10584 10634 

0.97 

131 B0.00T 349 102447 

Open 830 

1030 

1130 1230 1330 1430 

1930 

16.10 tfigh/dayLow/dey 


FT® 100 43073 45572 45600 45G82 4M34 45S73 45654 45672 45735 45873 48473 

FTSE 250 44772 44723 4461.7 44801 4454.7 44542 44544 44632 4454,3 4477.7 44932 

FTSE 350 22282 22132 2217.1 22172 22103 22123 22149 22153 22181 22282 22073 

FTSE SmeflCep 225034 225637 225338 225249 2250.77 225028 2248.78 224839 224052 225032 224845 

FTSE AB-Share 218630 217342 217046 217031 2170.11 217132 2174 38 2174.76 21T633 216635 216735 

Una Of FTSE 100 Day* Htfx 631 AM Qe/a I pa: 11?*7 AM. FTSE 100 1697 Htft 467BJ B3WB7] Lorr 40563 (104X14*71 

Time al FlBE AfrShare Ctef* Nfc KO AM Day* tow 1WT AM. FTSE AfrShn 1»7 Hlplc 21 77 JO CESflWW) UK 106076 (02AIIW} 

Further Irrforma ti on Es avallatfs on rnsp/Amsw3sa3am 

© FTSE IreemaKral Lkntted 1997. Al Rghta rawived. *FT-SE* and ’Fbotale* era 
trade ma ria of fra London Stock Exchanaa and The Roundel Times end are 
used by FTSE kttwnatiorml under Seance. 

t Sadtor P/E ratios greater then 60 and not ccnm oreator then 30 are not ahown. 
s Values are negative, (mart: Mini (FTSE Fledgllnfl): CuarWriay Review 
C he ng ees Ptoaae refer xp FT page 31 on 12*06*37. 
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SB%33%WM%A 040 07 22 22C 5B% 57% 57% A 

43U 30* AT5T 182 38 111953) 37% 36% 36* -I 

381* 300Mftfl2x £80 OB tel 357% 357% 357% 

B* 8* Mnta Soi 9 zfl X* 0* 9* 

17% 18MUBEQIX 164 9814 251 16% lA 18% 
7S%82AAMC0 £85 18 13 4402 7A mz 73% A 

a HAW in a % a 

26* Z2*A&wEoX 180 4.0 a 38 24% 24% 24* A 

A B*AatfhFtf 013 18 69 X% A 9% 

50* 39%AUDTOX 046 18 Z75115 49 <7% 47% A 

Z7% 19%**£n 20 45H3 23% 22% 22% A 

2 *M8X 025222 1340 1% 1% A 

28* i A now o 2i zo a a a 

16 A teal 37 722 15 1A 1A -% 

64% 55*Analx 060 18 14 B« 62% 61* 61* A 

T4 5B%tePr ia 18 a 2009 TO 88% 88* -1* 

12% A A|TO Cup 050 42 3 12% 12 12 A 

14% A AM 14 888 A 2 7 


21 332X1% 31% 31% A 
1.12 £8 17 651 D41 4A 40* A 


43H 30* ATO 1 JZ 38 
381* 300MHkfi2x £80 OB 
A AAHaSoa 


45% 35B8JTty 188 £3 17 z!) W7% 47% 47% +1% 
29* 228CE* 31 448 28* 28% 28% A 

A 6%Mtoix 020 £4 9 17 08% A 8* 

20* 16* Mv F«t 067 IB 122 19% 19% 19% Jj 

41*32%Bter»A 046 18 2 0181 3A 37% 37* 

29* 241+BtefluetX 048 18 2 205 29% »* 29% A 

30* 23* BaKp 080 £0 198 30 2B% 29% A 

21* 17% 8MM9X 005 02 20 787 2D* 19% X +* 

9 24* BdBE x 180 Ol 12 143 26*2 25% 3* -% 

49* SABKOnax 182 02 1412849 4A <7>4 47% A 

80% 52* Banfl V 1.67 £1 3 157s80% 7A 80% A 
17% 12% BCH 030 1.7 57 18 17* 17* 17* +* 

19% 13BCPAJH 034 18 15 211 18* 1A <8% A 

51% 45 Bute x 180 £0 14 335 50% 49% 49% .% 

S3 47ft Bottom 122 IB 1712521 67% 65% 95* .1% 

48% 32* BateNY 088 £1 185245 47% 46% 46% -1% 

19%l3%BTNXKx 006 03 231 19% 19 19% A 

50* 47* BnMaA 325 68 4 49% 49% 49% 

96* Q0*BanHnB 600 02 13X6% 96* 96% A 


36% ZD* OffTte 040 1.1 22 10» 3A 35% 35% •% 

IB% 75% CPC 184 18 22 4234X3% 88% 88% A 

19% 15% CP Qxp 056 29 18 208 1A 18% 19 A 

SA 41* CSX 184 19 13 3529 55* DC* M% +1% 

ro% 41 CTSCup 072 1.1 15 « 87% 97* 57% A 

j 2A 22%Cte8MaxOSB £0 21 547 28* Z7% 28* A 

48% 27% Cattn 2T17S8 32% 30% 3D* -1 

27* 21%UXXC 040 14 12 EB3u27% 27% 27% A 

19% 15%QteOS6 016 09 a 363 17% 17* lA A 

37% 3t%CadSdnro t .» 14 15 309 35% S 35% A 

45 26%CmsO®l 2D 4500 31% 3A 30* -T% 

8% 2% Cal Rate £ O10 1J 67 A 5% 6 A 

41* SCHeBUnr 27 979 41% 41* 41* A 

M%1 A ten 011x032 £3 24 758 14 13% 13% 

34%n*CteS|i 040 12 2267 34* 33* 34 A 

38% 26%CTOsiar oa 08 a 3647 3A 37% 37* A 

72 17CWmtQix 040 18 54 44 21% 21% 21% A 

52% 20* tees 077 18 K 4114 49 47 47% -1% 

1 %CtoM*R» 10 1132 U fit Hi 1 , 

2A22%CMK 032 1,1 35 4716 28% 28% 2fl% A 

44% 30%OCaaf 082 08 152424 37 36% 36% A 

lAiAcmiaxta 7.1 235 17% 17* 17 * a 

25% 10% Cuntt Mgs r £38 08 9 823 24* 24% 24* 

65% 51% CanHOi O10 02 48 14S 56% 5A ** A I 

37% 27CXriC0 049 18 19 210 36* SB* 36* A 

35%2AGutaO 15 386 33 31% 31% -% 

43% 31%CWvtt 044 18 21 5321 «S 43% 43% A 

38* X* Cora. 188 58 14 180 35% 35% 35% A 

48% 34* CpoBT IX 28 13 202 45* 4A 4A A 

17% 12* CutatiM 010 00 a 515 17* 16% 16% A 

17* U% Cascade x 040 £B 12 zfl 17% 17% 17% 

1A lACatellB 098 58 19 84 16% IB 18% A 

64% 48%CzaeQ>X 020 08 14 2202 X5 82* BZ% -1* 

1A BCMter DJBIISK 12 ft ft ft 

ig* i3%oo**a 72 iA iA iA 

W%72%te(r 180 1813 29B 107* 1«%W6% A 

43* 27*QXCup 19 194 43 42 43 +1% 

43% 35% CtetarFter £50 59 13 46 43% 42% 42% A 


25*2Z%0PLHB« 1 39 Sfl 14 1821 24* 24% 24% -* 

41 22%DMuSn 014 04 » 784 37* 36* 37 

3B*30%Dm} 180 28 12 1881 3B 37% 31% -% 

51% SOQnbarG) 010 02 23 344 a52 51* 51* A 

15% li%0tedf x 018 U 864 1A IS* lA 

A 5* cardan 00 09 894 9 8% 8% A 

MrADMi a 4008 2A 25% a 

1* %DtetoS 0 230 SI* 1% 1% A 

54*35%DMX 094 12 213031 54 52* 02% -1 

1% a DELS 306 1* 1% 1% 

11% 5% DtetyoUK 0 1364 A A 8+1 

40 SIDaantatia 078 £0 X1835 3A 33 38% A 

A ftMWri 080 7.1 2B3 X% A A A 

SA 39%Dbo« 080 18 15 55B 55% 5«* 54* -1% 

tftlftDMl 194 09 11 3a 18 17% 18 

SAOADMr oa 02 82804 8A 87* 87% -% 

8 5* WU toted 424 A A A A 

33% 29% Oaks* 188 48 31 748 3A 33* 8A A 

33%2ADcp6«x 080 £5 14 1082 32 31* 22 A 

33% Z8*0SWC9X 086 M 14 314 32% 31% 31* A 

33% 25%tetodS 048 18 a 54 31% 31* 31% 

7A OAOteMBr ana 7A 72* 72* -2 

27% A tea Carp S) 4% 44% 4% 

44% aaaxte OSB 12 27 1190 42* *i% tiH A 

38* sow I 2oraa a% 35% 35% -2* 

35% 280M 016 U 16 1055 35 34* 34* A 

26* 1 A ten} 080 24 17 657 25* 25 25% A 

85* £6% Dteoiy 083 07 X 5087 82% 01* 81* -I* 

43% 3Z%Ddan 0^0 09 a 643 43% 42% <2% A 

<1% 33* Putel aa j x 28B 78 U 4943 35% 35% 35% 

A ADontertecx 014 18 6 41 A A A A 

aO*3B%MMteen 036 09 a 240 38* 37% 38 A 

39* 29% Doai||r 078 28 23 3215 38% Vh 37* A 

82* 48* Dnar 088 U 17 3251 D63 81% BZ* A 

90%76%DOuCfc 348 48 11 5275 88% to* 87% A 

4A SADMdnr 098 £< 21 1027 40* 3A 3A A 

23% 1 A DM»)Al* 032 IA X 175B 23* 23 23 A 

29% 26% DOEx 136 49 11 1181 * 27* 27% 

14* 8*Dm> 15 1922 IA A A A 

3A27*0te}K 088 19 221570 35% 55% 35* A 

10* 9*MsnSx 088 69 186 dIO* lA lA 

A ADtastGx oa 01 86 A A A A 

32% 26* DTEEOfljx £06 78 14 2117 27% 2A 27 A 

72% 6A OB PatoLS 480 02 2 72 72 72 

29 lADDcaxnai 18 405 M9* 29* 29% A 

48 41% MxPV £12 48 14 BZ75 o<3 47 47 -1 

42% 34* DteURSy 294 01 21 150 40> 2 40 40% 

Z7%2ADUM 088 33 5162 27l« 2A 27 A 

82%4ADKWX 282 42 8W352 61% SA 99% -1* 

31 27DaqL4.il £05 07 a SA 3A 3A 

2A BDtepaATSx 188 06 Z1D0 38* ** Z8* A 


K% 12% teaan ft 
a* llfiEWR 
A Atetfio 
i5% loounk 
99% 72BTO 
A Aflaxtefld 
42%a%omv 

43% 31% AM CD 
22% lAOtMT 
25* lAGUtoUr 
76 58% arm 
48* 35* sax** 

ez%«*am 

7* 5*teM 
36% 39* GW 
0%4AteM 
82%7Atop« 

40* asm 


047 33 Tty 14% T4% 14% 

OO 07 S IA »% t*% A 

2 5 A A A 

oa 13 II 381 15% 15% IS* A 

086 U S3 7BB 9A 3A #4% A 

an 15 35 ns A A A A 

175 28 21SM 41% 41 41 A 

050 12 II 24 <2% ty% 42% 

» 195 2A »% 2B% A 

1511856 22k 22% 22*2 A 
041 u n 914 73% 71 71% -2* 

110 24 221298 «% <A «* A 
1.0 Tl 2Sttti62% 61% fi% A 
S 777 M% 7% 7* 

200 56 0 3090 X6% 35* 35% 

088 18 S 2082 » S 57% .1% 

IDS 14 18 1485 78% Tl TJ *1 , 

«47 is* 14* IS A 
LO £9 TBS 3A 39 30 A 

040 15 W 335 27* 26* a* A 


154790 «% 39% 4A A 
14 18 27 26% 28% A 


32%0*6WT 040 15 V4 335 27* 26* 2A A 

52% 41%aitoacC 080 12 13 825 51* 4A 4A -1% 

59% 51 9HIB £99102 9 52 58* 50 «% +1 

SAa*BWfa 180 18 3441 SA S4* 54* -r* 

25* a%aanMtPa nun 40 a% 2A zs% A 

41% 25* BSDXof X 030 U 15 8SS 38 3A 36* -1* 
66 1 2 4A&npM»> 190 15 T92S9G68* 66 as* A 
ISlAten 14 127 1ft A 1ft A 

]4% 12% Oman 8n 017 1.1 910U% lA lft 

7% AGrrdHOI 1725 A A A A 

77% 61* tax! 634 08 X 2270 73% 72* 72% A 

87% S3* a**** On 01 732614 84* 61% 82% •*% 

20J8T7*GDtoXtiU 044 23 11 123 19% 18% H ft 


27ftjqL4.il £05 £7 
25DtepaA25x 1W £6 


29* SOaqroiflOx 280 78 
31* a0xqL42x £10 99 
14% 10% DM} 

50* 2A DfOMca Oa 03 


260 2A 28* 28* 
a 30% 30% 30% 
17 78 14* 13* 13% 


020 03 a a 59% 5A 55% A 


A 4*8X5* a A A A 

24% lASte} 056 £8 18 342 2D* »% 20% A 

8 1* EAkdi 836 A 3 3 A 

64% <3*EarttyiS Oa 02 34 427 u65 64% «* A 

iA lAEutuw 186 u i2 ia ith iA n% 

3A X%EEMprx 180 4.6 12 310 35% 34% 34% A 

6!%5D*EateD4s 1.78 £9 142054 81* EB% 80* A 

04* 73* BQxtekx 125 Z3SS52 78* 77% 77% -1* 

89% 0* bn 128 29 18 18a 8A 8A 06% -1% 

39%29%EMn 080 25 16 1425 36 35% 35% A 


94* 73% BQXtekx 
89%0*bn 
39% 29% Eaten 


46* 3AGca00}x 094 1.4 M 1194 46% 44* 44* 


2% RMamtoa 
25% lAEMtet 
41* 3AEtite«Ex 
A 3% Qco&njp 
43% tote MR 


X 1* 1* 1* 

1 ® 39 155756 25% »% 25% A 
072 18 12 3056 1(41% 4tP 4 41 A 
39 5% A A A 
TBffl»44* 42% 43 A 


11% ACaafii 
43* 33% Centex 


080 78 12 958 il lA 11 A 
020 05 11 739 43* 41% -1% 


31* 29* CntrHta 2.12 £2 11 108 34% 34* 34% -% 

a 24* Cantrlixjt 188 52 13 ItC X8 27% 27% A 

12* lOCMMn 090 74 10 16 12% lA lA 
67* 4ACWNm [L76 12 S 949 65% 65* 65% A 

13* lACantrVmti 088 78 7 132 11% 11 11% A 

a 1SGBU» 124 £4 10 2490 20% 20* 20* A 

S%a%CMl|'n* 037 1.1 151157033% 3* 3ft ft 

43%a%Gtett* 27 2805 C% 41* 41% -1 

20% 13*Orjj£rtif 13 ZOOS 1 A 15% 15% 

54%4l%anj*ix oa 04 3100 53* 51% Sl% -2% 

15% 11% temi oa 14 10 332 IS* 14% 14% A 

A ftOBtiu ia A A A A 

no* 84% CtaMI £48 £5 1314772102* 100* 1Q0% -2* 

1* %QanB 74 1* 1% 1% 

24* AChte 002 oi anas 17 % ia iA A 


15% 11% tew* oa 14 
A AQMtte 
1M% 84% CtaMI £48 £5 
1* % QaoaB 

24* AQEfcSjr 002 01 
9* 31 tend 286 S£ 
36 £7% tteaaapctea 080 £S 
77* 81* Cham £32 11 
26% ZD*OWM 085 £5 
IA IftOWRxd 008 05 
lA tAteBnx* oa 14 
A 4*Cte*Rte 
47 2&*aoit 
39 25%CMTOn 
3Aa*Cky*x 180 58 
68% 51*Qxa 1.10 18 
W*t34%O0Bafx 332 18 
A A tea HI 081 911 


2»% 20*3CXXCUJ| Qa UJ 22 33X0% 2A 28% 

49% SHS 080 18 50 8851 42% 42 42% A 

56% 44% BHtidBx 084 18 271155 54 53% 53% A 

A 6BWU 27 X A 8* A A 

41% 31*BC 3 5216 3A 35* 39* A 

iA ftBMnt on 02 loamA 10 10 A 

97% 4SEra8fi 188 18 29 2590 56% 5A 5A -1% 

A Abq*D4J5 047 72 X A A A 
lA lAEvteaOs ia 75 14 130 17* 17 17% +% 

18 IA Bunted 008 05 19 679 lA IA 15% A 

82% 59%DadnMR 1.11 18 16 99 79% 78% 7A >1% 

35* StatyMCn la 15 13 36 34% 34% 34% A 

42% 2AE&PWR 10 2521042% 42 42% A 

43%£3%E0Q>tt*a 48 1311 41% 4A 40* A 

23* lAEngMK 036 £7 19 1011 21* 21 21 -% 

11% AEboHBm OS M 1334a 10ft ft * 
24% 21% tea* 156 05 13 803 24* % 

4A 35%Ena0> 090 £2 1711865 4A 38% 40 A 

27 lAEraaoOB 012 OB 21 3089 to% lA lA A 

58 40%EbMW 3 5374 50% « 48* -1% 

24* 1 A Baron oa 09 66 OS 22* 21% 21% A 

2A zAEtopr} ia 69 14 2964 ZA 2A 2A A 

1% AEKtoftf X 1% m* 1% 

3A a%Bpdfc 035 18 275413 35* 3A 84% A 

35 23% EqUtCnsx Oa 08 31 3175 34% 34 34 A 

32* Z7*&pMfe 1.18 4.1 21 5Z7 20 2ft ft ft 

52% 3A&UXJAX 034 07 to 841 5A 4A 4A A 

84%23%Eta*a 13 239 XS 34% 35 A 

lA ABM* 050 58 11 812 A A A A 


24% lA<KTteMRx09B 42 « W25 33* 23% 2S% A 

10% iGHREtapa ia 73 11 4 17% 0% lA 

83% SA Rtetttx 180 13 3 5150 1th 74% 74% A 

ftiftMM 5 2 2ft 2ft 2ft ft 

\A lAtftOCiM 032 25 a SB 1312*12* A 
15>2 lAHtocktex ia 79 19 36 15* 15* TJ* A 

21* U*iraxMX»Xl59 73 a 17 2D% 2B* 20% 

A A row* « a A A A A 

17% 13% MOT Mux 024 14 6 23 17% 17* 17* A 
25% lAtaxaf 042 TJ 18 1145 25* 24% 24% 

36* 30% tkuafadx 054 18 19 164 3S% JA 35* 

27 «S mm MR 036 M to 2ft ft ft ft 
51 4Atac&« 072 13 18 3S 49% 48% ty% -I 
33 1 A ItoTO 030 13 421 23* 22* 79 A 

4A 33% Hotel B«r* D2S U S 5» <ft 47% 47% ft; 
; 56% 32%lteaiM 02D OS W 217 C% 42% 42* A 

49* 38% Matrix 040 18 14 290 42 ty 41 -1 

20* 15% Malta 31938 X 19% W* A 

K% 67%MSa 182 17 17 1077 91% X* &A A 

«33*hbcd oa 28 16 an««% ft ft ft 

31%25%t*totts 088 03 Z7 291 30* 30* to% A 
96% 84% MffbSx 180 19 2628 BA 84% 84% ■% 

53% 44UrtStef 229 43 X 121 9 52% 52% A 

IA 5 Manx OSD 89 13 383 9 A A A 

14% lAtoOtex 1.14 80 14 1ft 14% ft A 

3A 32% ia tox 0 £44 U W 4»XA ft 3ft ft 
2D* iftHM 1.44 73 16 884 TA >A n% A 
37* 31% HaACl £44 72 15 244 34* 34 SA 

21% 11* MBbocu T3T3U21* 21% 21* 

27% 17* HateBM 33X88 25*24*24% A 

7* A MUM 1727 A A A 

a iz % —mw oa 13 a 1507 a ft ft ft 

47% 35*Httax 1.10 £5 56 5549 46* «A X* -1% 
60* 41*Mnrf>D as 09 a 237 57% 56% 5A A 
45% 37*Hmtex IS £2 13 1534 <7% <A 46* -1% 
SftftMq 080 13 to 1368 57% SA SA -I* 
SlftlMBt OS IB a«5» 55% 54% 54% A 

22l5%taHl 417 W% 17% » A 

72% 51 US «<5C7 62* 60* ED* -1% 

14% 12% Mania A 032 23 16 17S «A 'A 14% A 
A 7*H1M)BCX 072 94 98 7* A A 

A AMwik 084 Ol a A A A 

24%lAHtyma 58 2D% 2A 2A A 

n% lAwngux 062 38 is ns x A isft n% A 

48 35% Mate 086 1.4 22 754u4S* 47% 47% A 

30% MIWMx 032 1.1 32 3037 2A 29 X A 

1W% 86 tea x 070 07 56 ZStxlty%1M%n5% A 
69%47%te0apx Oto 04 JJTB78 BA 6A 6A A 
lAlAteBM oa 15S 7732 lA 13 o% A 

E£% 51* tom XX r 022 04 17 IS 57* 5A 57* A 

7A 63% tetel 186 1.4 a 1627 7A 77% 77% -1 

51 SAUcUkari 054 1.1 14 778 49% 48% 48% 

21% 1 A MOB He 1306 2C% ZJ* »% A 

27* 23% ROM 082 £4 24 4to 25* 25* » A 

*4% aMtetem Q1Z 05 61 786 a% 22 22* A 

U* 1 A Hate 8525 IA 17* 18 A 

io% Atauam 24 251 io* ro* io% 

63% SAMMMlt 096 VS 21 TO 82% 82% 19% A 

113% 7B*HMI 1SB 1,4 33 7961 0115112% 113 A 

lA lAteto 016 08 22 73 1 A IS S* A 

46* 40* MXjBx 1.16 28 a 1781 <4% 44 44 A 

21* 14HadWE*x 006 05 17 229 16 lA 15% 

14% l2*M%Cnp 034 £4 25 1U 14* U 14 

X* 30> 2 HDMaaSty 044 1.1 (2 384 X 3ft 39* 

24% 17% Him 2197 H 2ft 2ft ft 

19* ftHdHgC 038 £0 46 181 H ft ft ft 
0% ftHxteqdn 8 188 A A A A 

A 9Hm»x 090 94 68 X* A A 


20 22% BP tec 
13* A Pitot* 


on 04 12 675 24 23* 23% A 

200188 2 K ft lift 1ft A 


12% Iff* FT honor 090 76 T7 350 11% 11* tt% 


206 i5 13 IK 37% 37 37% A 

080 £3 0 182 35* 34% 34% -1 

£32 11 175280 74% 73% 73* A 

085 £5 181 26% 25% to A 

086 05 433 ul 7 10% 16* A 

Oa 18 193 15 14% 14% A 

12 nn '<7* AAA 

19 SSI 46% «% 46* A 

32 17(130* to to A 

180 58 627D8D 32% 31% 32* A 

lib 18 21 sen 67* B% &* -i% 

132 18 121485 157182*182* -4% 

081 91 310 X% A A 


52% SAHuaWx 034 07 
34% 23%EMfee 
10% ABqtX 050 £4 
17* 1 A Euftod* 018 09 
16 15* Bautder 1.12 78 
S*36%ETOX 128 24 
85*4 AEhm 184 £8 


050 54 11 812 A A A A 

018 09 317 17% 17 17* A 

1.12 78 4 ni6 16 16 A 

128 24 8 637 52% 52% 32% A 


184 28 1918183 62% 32* 62* -1% 


A 1* Iff lb 

81% 23% Mo Mr 
31% 23* to* 
46% 21% trfK 
33 29% ***43 
S*ZA1FM8B 
31% aih42 
37% 30% ton x 
47 43% team 

27%2D*Wri 

SA 45X3 
81% 2i*kmoD 


21 738 2* A A 

ia 68 14 7Z7 31* 31 31* A 

048 16 17 83 30% 30% 30% A 

016 07 2020654 24% 2Z% 24+1* 

£21 89 X 32 32 32 

£04 68 Z100 29% 29% 29% -* 

£10 68 X 31 31 31 

OB2 25 16 646 36% 38 36* A 

300 68 ZQ 44* 44* 44* 

1J4 57 8 48CB 2* 21% 21* A 

£18 38 21 4706 5A 54% 55* -2 

485 25% 25% 25% A 


I -k- 

2* iftdGau 31 1% 1% A A 

25% 2% LOIEEn US UtSWft X VH 
4ft2rtL9ltf simn 3A 34% 31% A 

24*T6%Ixb*ta W7 63»1» » 32* B +% 
3A 29% LMBty 084 14 14 172 35% 3A 3A A 

24%a*Udm6U ta $9 11 3S2 22* 21% 21% A 

25% 20% imp 040 16 11 m 25% 2A 2A A 

A A bate « S on aa 7 w «A A A ** 

as* 2AbMCa< oa or a i* so* a% =A A 

12* tAnmriot 040 34 18 33 « 11% n% A 
40* 33* Lav CM IS 4796 ft ft ft ft 

27% 21% liUHd an 28 14 18 V 3% 28% A 
Z7 22%Lto&te8* U2 ZD a BA 2A 26* 26% A 

53 57* tog torn 05! 10 16 *44 52* 51% S 
42* 31%UDMT OB 1 J a 322 42% X% fl% A 
42% 21% Uteua 034 04 II 3tyl 41% 40% <A A 
32% 24 Luxor (ty O10 03 Q 3»U32% 32% 32* A 
4% 3*Un*W 62 4Z2 4% 4* 4% +* 

1311%UWSEq}x 18 U 655 U13 12% 12% 

43% 37%UbMC#x 080 28 13 163 4A 40* 40* A 
m*n%UFf 1.44 13 389090110* M8%m* -1% 
21* nfeltejMx 032 15 24 523X1* 20% 21* +% 

20* 16% bm 046 £S 12 1770 n% 1 A 1 A A 

6A telnft 198 £9 13 SIX K7% 67* 67% A 
n*n*UnNR £72148 X IA 16% 16% 

84 5B%UxMLPBx 580 60 zGO M4 84 64 +1 

50%3AUW 14 438 46* X* 47* <1 

48% 38% Ur® 0X 09 211116 47% X 47% A 

A 4%U6EBty 052 65 5 TB S ft ft 

SB% 78* lama x ia U 14 7H8U0D% n% 100% +1% I 
41% 27% LMn taxon 05 fi 481 33* 83% 33% A 
112% 65% ban 1.00 18 9 2751 TO* 100% 1W% -2% 
5C* 33* liMcnax 024 04 0 440 54*53*54* A 
24% 21* LpkUx 1.78 78 10 2189 Z3* 22* 22\ A 

27% 22%bRBte>nx 056 22 IB 251 to 25* 26* A 

19 TSlBtyterlxOH 18 24 13J 18* >6% 10* 

SB* X* Into. 024 05 21 7261 5t% 50* 51* +1 

8 17LSTOP OSS V 1267 20% 20% 20% A 

40* 31% Iron- (US 08 194538 37* 37 37 A 

14% 1I%UV£ 012 09 11 1958 13% 13* 13% A 

ftftUM UK XA 14 35350*1% 41* 41* -% 
21% I7%IM)ICMI|X Oto 48 13 342 20% 20% 20* A 
73% 44% Lacufld) 030 04 10Wti73% 70% 71% *2 

22% I6*btateta 1® 58 1» N ft Oft 

7D*5D%tlMkI 040 00 22 60 B8% B&* 88% 

a a* tyro* i6 74 22* 22* a* A 

25%n%t|oaMP 090 48 12 12S 22% 22* 22% 


32% 27%M04 097 14 18 480 29* 26* 28* A 

10 ?* WCMoge 012 IJ I 111 ft A 9 A 

25* 21 HDUHaax 1.11 48 IS 117 »% 24* 24* A 

A A** Outer* 050 78 TO 449 A A 6% 

a*20%MOPUB 1.12 5.1 9 109 22* 21% 21% A 
41 S%MOI&nd to 890 39% 38% 38% A 

31* 21% TOcFMBB a 1521 ZZ% 28* 29* 

15% 3%ltego4Qp 1.00 ZD 16 133 33% 33% 33% A 

18% 12% WUtak 098 16% 18* lA A 

lAl4*MM>F 193 is 14% 14% 

44% 34% mat x 0.86 1.7 14 11® 40% 36% 40 -% 

47% 33% TOOK 087 U 18 BS 46% 48% 46* A 

a* 2T%ManaC 089 03 X 618832% 31* 31* >1 

ft 29%ttapur 111 US M 47% 46% 48* A 

4% ftlkHla 030 78 I 31 4 A 4 

34* 21* tons X 080 unt 307 a tl* 31% A 

A s* total 030 39 14 in n7% A A 

25* aUteVx 010 07X1367 24 23* 23* ♦% 
ftftHH 036 06 a 1422 «A 81% 61% -2% 
MOnAMtetaL 3to £5 a 2016x150% IX MB -3 
38% to* tteaB 13 73 3A 3A 3A A 

43% fttoasC on 15 21 3083nX% 42% x% -1* 
23% 15* UaacnT} Oto 18 X 1765 20% 20% 2D* 

10% 9%8Muant 680 79 111 ft ft ft A 

41% 30 llate f|if 28« 7.1 It a X 39* 3A A 

20% 13% MSd 16 Ift 15% 15 15* A 

202142% IteMl 084 08 36 SB 196* 196196% +1% 
35 23% Iteta i 028 CL8 24 3954 34* 3A 33% -1% 

ie% a* mm is v i A i A i A A 

SO* 43%IW09 120 £5 16 4439 ft ftft ft 

a* l9%UffW 084 £4 19 ITU 27* 28% 27% A 
122 90% IBM 152 18 15 KB1 llA«5l 2 1»A ■* 

ftftKWfl aa 13 25 4794 37 SA 3A -1% 

92321 HXMW> 036 18 21 15S 9% 3* 28% A 
32* 2E%Hdtoa22l £9 78 72 32* 31% 31% A 

Sl% 29* IKOmZBx 280 68 7 ft ft ft ft 

43% 32% total ku B3I 09 15 154 42% X* 43% A 

54% X%toDW Oto 08 a 9576 49% 49«%A 

71* SEHCEkdMK 048 07 18 2782 70% 67 67% -5% 
BZ%44%lfcfiwft 1.44 £3 24 4000,82% B S% A 
80% 5t*totetaX 180 13 2218 76% 7A 7A A 

&A49*taXb 120 19 181077 84 X S3 -1% 

40% 36% MeMt £85 78 13 539 38% SA 36* 

S4% 57*tt*K 038 05 37 2BS3 83% 81% 81% -% 

41* 33* UXnQp on 15 11 149 35* 36* 36* A 

47* 34% Utodk 152 £9 17 3851 4ft 45* X% ■% 

Oh A Itartix 084 08 102 U9% A A A 

57* 46* tetoS 120 £2 17 175 56* B* K% A 

101% 78* Muck x in 1.7 toSXMC* 100* 100% A 

IS 1% toacFo 311 HO AAA A 

7A 52%Muay6x 1.16 15 17 X 75 75% 75% A 

29%a%todtk 026 09 a 1780 26% a% 26* A 

B2% SAHtetyn Ott 19 T4 7756 62% 91% 61* A 

6% 4% Met 4G57 5% A A 

A AHnaatfltt 10 M2 4% A A A 

20% 1ft Mete* to: 12 38 X 19* a +% 

19* 14* taken Ed 062 IS 5 1338 1ft 18* 16% A 

50* 34QlWCtoi 0.10 0£ 21 1956 ty% « 46% -1 

45% atocrKTat* 010 02 MT9B28 41* 40% 40* A 

% A to6W«m tel A A A 

it ftMdMt on 69 a a n a 9% 

17% iftHcfiaev la 69 IS 841 T7% 17% 17% A 


ft 7%0HH6» 

2ft IfilOtotai 


tl t» 8% ft ft 
:r i ?to X9 a* a* 


a a%on**i*a* »i J* . 

2ft n*0ccM*» 180 41 » 51* W% WJ* fft ** 
23* i3%oncteten> »«« rt t*% tft 

a%ia%Qgdtoi US 1&17«0 30* 20% -'ft '» 

Si iftohS. ISO « *o DO a :>% 

RS%0MES44x <« 7i «« » » » ■* 

64 S7%0ME*56 496 7$ » Oft # . 

45% «%OMBU IB 5J IS 296 «% «% 4ft *t 
ftftMHH as lilt » «n ft ft % 
43* SftOfefil UO 30 T 23(1 40* ft ft * 
r* u*0M* 026 14 a *11 »* tft n% % 

SA 22%OMcm 0B7 CJ 41 2210 3ft »% »% ■* 
Oft 44%0neaCMt DIO U3 « B% 0 5 ’* * 

n%1T%tMdklMc OH 19 IS 118 27 »V X\ A 
31% 2ft Onto 120 39 15 Sit 31% 30* 3ft A 
sft a*0MtoCat in u n iau3ft »* ft * 
to* ft mm Mix on or i»bio* w* io* >% 
i% A Dunn cd on 18 n s» ?* A A +% 
36% SftOoaotelf £88 71 I? n 33% M* »* * 

22 t 2 ifttapanSi USB £7 22 E7 21* 70% tot A 
74% MOMCtyx 126 17 IT 2*3x74% 73% 74% 

77% 17*(kpCfi 102W7 31% 19% 30* A 

17% to*outedtor 330 a* ift is* •% 

2ft u% cam uo si sa n% n n* A 

14% ftIMHMx 616 Utoim«l4% U W% •% 
X> 2 to%DMMC 090 87 AS X «* uh H 

5* 2l%Donte 191882 33* 32% 32k ■« 

2ft aoMM an 3i tz no as* a *1 


30% 13% toKSd 
aBjc% Mam 
35 ZftMMUx 
16* T2*UBMB 
SO* 4ft toqroa 

a* u* umg 

122 90% MA 


-P-Q- 

a*4ftmto ia 29 14 3036 56% Sft S7% 

14% Ante ; so i2% n* u* 

1ft U%PKtakc 1.16 77 64X5* 15% IS* •% 

M% M*PwScten« 012 OS X 2MB 14* 13% 13* A 

47% 40%PK0to ia £8 14 89* «7% 4ft 48% ■* 

22% 19* Pcdts 108 49 136005 22% a S A 

33% SftMCat 192 47 14 470 32% 32% 32% 

38 27* PtoaWIx 060 18 10 2738 37% 36* 36% A 

2ft SAM 05B £4 36 1577 23* ZJ* 23% * 

20% 21* PukBted OKU IS 46 ?S% 25* A 

It 7%PMd)r 1395 9* ft 9% * 

SB37*ftoHta 080 14 1622X 57* SB SB 1% 

52% 34%P*M>a> 21 1229x52% 52* 52% «* 

2ft iftPXccB)! ia 87 9N07 20* » 2ft A 
60* SftMMSx <50 87 zB 87% 67% 

54 44%Pwny £14 4.1 23 3263 S* 51% 51* ■% 

Vk 21* Puaet ia <6 33 80 26 25 * X +* 

63% XhcM 1.00 13 203071X93* 77% R%.ift 
25% 27% MM 054 18 R 197 S4% 33% 34% A 

3ft 3t*.PaapEn* 188 U 12 741 37* 17% 37% •* 

35% 27%b(iBD|M 024 07 a 2361 35 3< 31 I % 

3ftto%PMlcox OSD 13 5023290 38* 37 37% % 

81*57% Petei 081 09 34 816 80% 7ft 7ft >% 

14% 10% Mtln Fa mttj 8 450 11* 11% 11% •* 

4* IPmtaBk OS 69 12 16 4% 4% 4% A 

37* 31% P(Bki 080 £3 51 IK 35% 35% 35% % 

114% 80% PBnr 196 12 36 8n9 114% TT2% 112% -1% 

X 21% PGSEx ia SI I5SI3 24 73* 23* A 

41% 27% natty} 108 31 34 9648 %* 34% 34% .% 


2ft 204. M 
2ft 21* PaaBM 
It ftPMdlr 
S6K%PoHta 
5ft34*ftoMS& 
2ft iftPKsbx 


27* 21* Paamt 
63% xnm 
35% Z7%PuM 
3ft »*PwpEax 
S% 27% bp BD|M 

sft zftnwnx 

81% 57% Retex 
14% IftPaMnFn 
A iPanMBi 
37* 31% Pate 
114% aft PBnr 
a 21% PGBEx 
41% 27% natty} 
89% 67%ty|lp0 
20% 15* RMMn 
4ft 3581 Mtarx 
71 toPNMB 
48% 37% PM 
14% IftPMMx 
ft ftFTOMP 


200 2< H 3465 87% 84% 84% -1% 
061 43 17 90 IB 16* 18* 

180 37 I89B278 46% X* X* -2% 
082 12 21 2965 89* 86% 68* A 

IS 12 12 33S X* X* X* •* 

015 11 16 62 14* 14 14% -% 

oa 3,1 11 448 7* ft 7% % 


10% ftnccadCatx 0« 48 55 55 10% 9% to 

zft anmoMBx ia 48 h no zs* 25> 2 £5>z A 

3S%n*R»1M 016 06 21 17S 25% 24% 25* A 

18% UfteKD 0J» 1.7 IX uty 16* 16% 

12* ftflgtaiPx 006 08 a 22 It 10* 10* -% 

27* 20% Ron Mr IS 79 10 223 25% 24% 25 A 

31% a% Malta a U 31% 31% 31% A 

32% 27% noted 1.10 17 IS 1329 to* to 30* 

75 S7*PoM 1.04 U 27 054 73% 71% 71% -1* 

1ft 1Z* Patou IS 62 8 IS* 13% 13* +* 

73% 53% PhajS IS 22 22 2535 Wj 73* 73* A 

324. 25* PBBk 010 03 171016 29* 9% 3 •* 

57%«%Ptov6* OS 08 14 Tto H% 9 52* +* 

K% 15% tear Don 1 030 18 63W791 17* 18* ift A 

Ift ftPajCxyB 31 to 12% 11% 11% A 

32* 25% Pn. Creak ZX 7 0 6 253x32* 31% 31% A 


1ft 12* PtjGam 
Sft 47* PM Gp 
44% SftMCBk 


OK 07 19 588 Ift 16* 1ft 
OS 03 12 681 5ft 56% 9* 
1.X £4 14 3322 4ft 43% 43% 


to* 51* total X 
S7%49*Wtob 
40% 35% MM} 
84* 57%MfeK 


2ft 22* IMt 
BftSftliotjn 
ft A trot 


7ft 81% Bknan 2W 29 
67 7BBUH905B 558 £4 

47* 45%aktxaanA £04 04 
96* 748nMst 4a 4j 
04 63* Bdlys £13 £7 

as* 26% Bon (c $ on ib 


£04 29 10 Ena 72* 71% Tl* •% 

UB 04 a U87 87 87 

304 04 51u47* 47* X* A 

4a 48 12 2560 91* 89* 80* -2 

£13 £7 15 to 78* 77 78* +1 

on IB a 1773 3ft 35* 35* A 


28* ion tenet &p OS £2 IS ISO 27% 26% 27 A 

55* totatokx IS £0 15 2991 SS 54* 54* -1* 

28* 2l*atfeGd 014 06 4029084 22% 21% 22* A 

12* fttaiKRq 14 28 12 12 12 

7% 5%BtoW 005 09 3501 6 ft ft A 

46* 32* Bandit 1.04 £3 40340Bn<7% 46* 4ft A 

S 38% Baxter x 1.13 £1 82 2818 54* S3* 9% -1% 


BE OUR 
GUEST. 


RadissonJ&KT 


When you slay with us 

in BRUSSELS 

stay in touch < 

with your complimentary copy of the 



FINANCIAL TIMES 


S% ftCtyaHI OBI 911 310 to% 6* 8% 

! <1* SftOcapkU £4$ 6.1 to Ito 4ft 4ft 40* A 

38* 20]% Ckn Bed QXO 12 22 2813 32* 32* 32% A 

25*17%Oato} OS 18 14 1088 2ft 24* 34* A 

2* 1*CkHU8xO 0 6318 2 1* 1% 

35* renew IS 5J 17 2484 to 34* 34% A 

37 33*Qpwi £12 SS 16 390 3ft Sft 85* A 

S 28%CfcCt 014 04 X 1438 36* 35* 35* -1 

ZftCkmOr to 4363 2ft 25% X a 

127* 93% CM £10 1 J 15114ni23% 131* 121% -1* 

9? 32% CtottZ* aOO 6J2 Z1 00 8ft 9ft 9ft 

101 nCkpPOH 7a 7B 3 9ft 90* 99* A 

12* 8%QnlllAx 13 5B7 ft ft 9* A 

12* qCfannBx 13 872 8% ft ft A 

2ft ZACbMM OX IB 16 290 3% 24* 24* A 

30% 10% Off 008 03 38 785831* 30% 30% 

.19* 120*0} 0.12 07 182282 1ft 18 18 A 

15* 17% Car** Ho *005 05 14 12G0 14% 14* 14% A 

10 7*Cknwto6 OBI 62 200 9% 9% 9% A 

® 82%O*07Sx 756 U zfl 81* 01* 91* 

45% 410807 IS 32 7 387 41* 040% 40% A 

94* 82*CMdH 740 01 4 01 91 91 

134 B7* Oorai 132 15 27 880130% 129T29* A 
A l%CM.fing 3842 2* d1% 1% A 

11 10* WA tana 098 8.7 28 mi 10% il A 

aft IftOBCten 020 U 9 395 17% 17* 17% A 

65 lto XX* X% -1* 
52* 43% GouOx 040 05 11 1169 52% H* 52% A 

72% SI* CccaCx 058 05 4213507 71* 70* 70* -1 

23*1171 GocaEax 003 01 3110 2ft 23* 23* A 

1B% 11*0)07 Data 015 M 1578 13* 12* iz% A 

35*Z8*C0m 012 05 22 6701 36* 35* 36* A 

1S*n*C0taar 2G3 17* 17* 17* A 

67 1.10 12 am Oft 94% 84* A 

10* 3%c*ni}i as ao x ift 10* ift a 

ft 7%Coa+4 055 65 129 14 % 8* 8* 

7* ThOM* 058 M 32 d7* 7% 7% 

7% ftOWUt 151 07 57 oft 7* 7% A 

67% note OBQ U 16 <34 aft K* 65% A 

44% jftCtofcA 004 01 166984 38% 38% 39 -% 

23% 19% CBM} x 1.58 7J 22 2S5 22% 21% 21% A 

am ISUOtetoKO 0.19 U 17 7JB 25% 24* 2ft A 

70% 5T%0nfc8X 1.77 £5 19 UW fft 08* 68* A 

14 1I%OmMTO 054 40 13 122 13% 13% 13* A 

32* 27% Canal Hal 062 1.7 11 1R 30% ' 50 30 A 

to* 24CanaEd19 IS 75 5 25 24% 24% A 

aS24%CbtoE£J]0 100 7.7 3 zD 026 26 £8 

16 ftCtaBMFty 293 ulft 15* 15* A 

TW% Tl Compaq 193303106*102*103* -ft 

16* fiAGgapa * IBB Ift 12% 12% A 

sft 37* com* x aio 02570404 57% 55% 55* -1* 


11* ftWkiMx - » 30 1ft 1ft 1ft A 

14% 14 FT DatetM IS 7 A 55 14% 14* 14% 

75% 14%RtoC!taA 19 113825% 25* 25* A 

47% BftFMtoa 054 19 1718425 48* 4ft 45* A 
5* ft FaM 13 87 7% 7* 7% A 

11% 7 Panto Be 12 673 7* d7 7 A 

37* 26ii Fad tolll OX 1.1 2010958 SB* 35% 35% A 
28* 24% Fad Ityr x IS 8L3 2B 280 27% 26% 25% -1 

ft 5% Fata OS U 13 128 6 5% 6 

5ft 42 Feti&p 191711 59* 56* 58* A 

34* 21FMI0} OX IA 2381 34* 33% 34 A 

27* 22*FedM3o OS £B 16 273 2ft 2ft S% A 


«* 33* liCGkMx Or? 09 19 1267 38* 37* 37% 


ft 5% Fata 
5ft 42ftxSty 
34* Zlftota? 


39* toFdbGt 


23 5326 37* 36* 3ft 


36% 28 Ferro cap 062 1J 18 94 37% 36* 35* -% 


19* ift Man 
74 29* tax 
lft'T1*RVbri 


1585 IB* 1ft II* 
038 1.2 72SX 33* S% 32% 
016 05 19 321 17% 17* 17% 


4ft SSjJtatMB 125 ZB 18 275 48% <ft 4ft 

B7*S*FatBS 138 22 18 1397 06* 85* 85* A 

13% lOFktek* 34 t2e13% 18* IS* A 

29 ZD* Rrs teal 032 19 12347* 21* 2ft 35* A 

85% G0*R2fBDx lto £5 14 5525 65* 64 84* -1 

«* SI* WD1# OJQB 02 298880 <3* «* *1% -1* 

18* 13%fMFW 021 12 191 17* 17% 17* A 

18* 10|HMF 158104 277 14% 14% 14* A 

96* 72% Fat (Men £58 £7.15 4821 BS 94% 94% A 

m* ii% mam w n« mom** ift ift A 
5ftS%FttoJ5» 024 0 4 34 2525 (£5% 54* 54* A 

SB%«*Rsttg lto 25 16 3X SB* SB* Sft A 

33%25£taarCD 054 £7 181061 S 31* 31* A 

85* <8* RateFx 15D 25 16 SOBS 64* 54 64* A 

30%24%FIm& 058 £3 12 881 29% 2ft 29* A 

20% 15*ftaft 058 04 Z7 2114 1ft 18% 18% A 

S*Z7*Fkftyx £10 65 123478 31 30* 3ft A 

nnnSrom ax 26 22 hob ift ift to* a 

sft 42* FUs 070 U 28 141 68% 57* 57* -1 

7ft4fttarx 078 U 322341 66 Sft 54 -% 

K ram* 77* 77* ft 

1723 22% 22% ZS* A 

tto <5 813298 3B% 38 38* A 

173 65 80 «ft ft ft 

127 15 18 SETH 36% 36 Sft A 

084 11 20870 41 40% 4ft A 

152 U13B530 <7 «* ft* A 

Oto OJ Z71 tO* 1ft 10* 

054 61 191 to 5% ft 

036 05 25 3341 675* 73* 74% A 

22 971 Sft 51 51* A 

aio 1J ft 2 S% 5% 5% A 

aio TJ X 7 to 5% 5% 

036 U 32 BB Zft Zft 28* A 

Oto 35 24 583 27% 27* 27* A 

Olto 11 3210B4 2ft 2ft 2B% A 

050 15 TO 726 37% 37* 3% A 

057 43 23 1607 20* 19% 20 

152X0 3ft 31% 3T% A 
080 07 K 107108* 107 A 
13 12 20% 20* 20* A 


44% 30% Otto 
23% 19% CBM} x 
2SJBJ iBJiomtoeg 
70% 5T%Gnfcax 
14 11*0MMn: 


293 (lift 15* 15* A 
1932803106*102*103% -3% 
IBB 13% 12% 12% A 
aio 02 67 6X4 57% 55% 55* -1% 


62% MWpMf 29 1533 14 

37 ibA canine} aos at s 573 u37 


B 1533 74% 73% 73% -1% 

37WACWp7tt} 005 01 SB 573u37% 30* 37 A 

2B%1ftCMWI 020 09 K 1340 25* 24* 24* A 

14* ftGOMtadA 8 615 1ft 10 1ft 

to% 4BQtAgra - 109 1.7 62 2S72 to 83% 03% A 
2ft 2D* GtaCQ tox lto 7J 13 813*21*21* A 
24% 21 CcraEfl}i 152 55 12 39 2% 3* 22* A 

71*0B*Cm£4to 468 BJ ZO GB% 8B% 09% 

32* Z7CnW £10 7.1 102747 29% 29% 2S% A 


7ft 48% tar x 076 U 
78% 59%RHCQi 
31* 18% PM 
38* 30* Fad tto iA 
8% 8 Fatal 073 66 

37% 30% Fata 127 £5 
42* 35*RaMh 084 £1 
4ft 42% Hi 132 42 
IftlftFimM Oto OJ 
9 0* FrTO4 Pr 054 61 
7<*44J8FlinHi* dto 05 
61%3Z%Raiw*r 
ft 3* Mtadftx £10 17 
0 3%MMBx aiO TJ 
32% 26* FMIM 0J6 U 
33%®%RMCSA Oto U 
34% 28% FttIGfiB Oto 11 
38* 26%ftOTd Oto 16 
23* 15* Rank 047 4J 
44% 22%FM6nem 
lift 94 FdkmEdt Oto 07 
S 18* testa 
31% 20Futr 024 08 


3% 2* kata 

26* 20* meal 8c 11 

10% 15% MA toot (24 19 
17% 30* tan OX 14 34 
ift ifthaat. Oto 06 
27* 22% WEnaw 1.M 4.4 IS 
IT* 9% MW} 

SI* 41* I0M 062 U 17 

27* 16* MSI 020 04 17 

24* 13*tapH0ity 22 

IS* iftkastkat 025 14 ie 
ft Atakta 
1ft 15* kdocaox U2 Ol 

4% 2% MM ft 

01% B4,(SHX 080 04 14! 

34*1S%HF4C X 

51% XUFF 144 24 20 

29 17* MM 080 34 

61% 38% MW UO UR 

82% 47 Up* 078 14 23 

48% 33%Uani 072 14 TO 

24% iftHTOLbl 0TB 05 15 
30* Z7% WdPwx £06 7.1 10 
4% 3*teTAN 

19% IS* H6aMT 012 08 17 
17*10%ttflecfl 28 

ft 0%UTectn 
Z3%H*XreuO> 41 

S3 44% MCI 2 


S7 3* 3* S* 

11 714 2ft 27* 27* A 

144 74 to tB 16 IS A 

OX 14 34 2M 31* 30% 30* A 

Oto as 201 1ft H% 13 A 

1.14 4.4 IS 47 2B 25% 25* 

14 10% 10* 1ft 

062 14 172754bB1* 80 60* A 

020 OS 17 2220 26* 26 26 

22 1228 T7* 18% 17 

025 14 IB » 17* T7 17 A 

15 ft 4% 4% 

142 8.1 114 ulft 16* 1ft A 

X 480 4* 4* ft A 

080 09 M 32451 91% to 8ft A 

X 3258(04* 34 34 

144 24 29 1786 50% 49% 40% -i* 

on 34 1042 27% 26% 26% A 

lto £4 X 4914 50% 48% 48% -1% 

078 14 23 1681 62 01% X* -% 

072 14 TO 73 46* 44% 45* A 

016 05 15 97*24* 2ft 44* A 

£08 T.1 10 44 20% 29* to* A 

128 3* 3% 3% A 

on 04 17 3402 X* 15% 18% A 

28 3120 17* 16% 17 A 

112 7% 7% 7% A 

41 7894 22% 21% 21* A 

3 341 49 48* 4ft -1% 


19* 14* MtecoFd 062 13 5 1336 ift 18* 16% A 

50* 34Q UQCkn US 0£ » 1953 4ft 48 4ft -1 

45* 29UonTea 010 02 S0HE28 41* 40* 40* A 

% A Udktoteto te) A A 1% 

It 9%UdWt 00 84 20 29 TO 9% 9% 

17% iftHOaoBw 10 64 13 6X T7% 17* 17% A 
21% Ift ten CK x Oto 34 X2390 21* 20* 20* -1 

45% 37* ITOgr OX 04 SOB 44% <S% 44% A 

TIB* 8D IBM £12 tl to 80K IOT* 100*100% -1* 

ZfttftMtytta » 3283 25* 24* 24* A 

27% IfttaOn OXZ49 zfl 20% 20% 20% A 

24 l8*UkseM}x OX 2.1 11 139 22% 2% 22% A 

24* 1ft MdfiB}r OS £3 11 362 2% 22% 2% A 

3* ftXUCDp 17 169 5% 5% 5% 

145* 120 Modi 444 34 177501 1X139*140% A 

14% fttaaenu 488 9% ft 9* A 

9* TkrtB 020 25 S3 8* 8 8 A 

46% 3ft team OB4 15 2614382 43% 42* 43* A 
23% ZlltacCrafto 140 74 10 994 2Z% 2* 22% 
ft 5% UaTOW Oto 12 1 5 6% 6% 6% A 

(5% 17* UatyonSI lto 74 9 39 17% 17% 17% A 
22% 18% ten cap x 094 KA 7 830 21% 21% 21% A 
tiftOftMpgPx 342 34 14 44IM 106% IK* 107% -1% 

11% 9% tap*** 1.11 W to 11* Tl 11 
83 77*lToxJPFfrS0 02 3 61 61 SI A 

22 15% MoBin tyr * 032 1.6 12 199 20 1ft 19% A 

9% ft Morgan* 91881 7% 7* 7* A 

4ft 32%tegsanrx 056 1J15G22M8* X 45* -1% 
1ft fttartCaud 330 13* 13 13* A 

72% $4 Watex OX 07 38T0S83 71% 71 71% A 

ft 8%tatarrx 040 62 163 uft 9% 0% 

n% t0%tatatacx 074 05 94 11% tl* 11* A 

54* XUpbrO} tto £7 15 577 48% 47* 48% A 
10* 1l%kte>Lta 01B 14 29139 n 15% 15% A 
IftlftMIRep 02 1412 Sale* 10% 16% A 


44% 36%MCBk lto 14 11 3322 4ft <3% 43% -* 

4S% S%FBgnte OK 03 3* 516 40% 36% « .% 

S*36*PBHx Oto 12 26 422 51 Sft 5ft -1% 

S4 41*Rc]Ui 22 IX S3* H% 52% ■% 

S3 2ft FUttUo- 46X 29% 028* a* -1% 

56% 42% patera 0X0624 S2 SS* 53% 55% A 

18% ift Papa CM 016 *4 43 33 is lS* IS* A 

1!% 9% Portae kc OS 30 « 3 U* ift W* -* 

17% I3%PWtt} 046 OS 199 HI* 17% 17% +* 

S 71 Pate} 1.44 14 a W37 76% 76* 7fll 2 ♦% 

3IPHC6 lto 18 to 33B to* 45* X* A 

25% 21* MS 1 * 1JB6 7£ 11 963 2ft 22% 23 

to WPWLx 147 64 91341 19% ift 1ft A 
58 42% Prater 044 06 24 2032 56* 54% 55 -1% 

83% XPltidkarx 024 04 22 732 SB* 57% 59% +1* 

SO* Ifttaaoki Oto 16 26 429 28% »% Zft ft 

28* 17%PIUMt to 960 Zft 25% 25% -* 

1 % ltatatP 1 n * * * 

M3%tt3%RncS lto 1J to 5339140% 137% 138 -2* 
BfteftPVrorObrOto 03 » 902 8ft 84* 81% -* 

39* Sfttetab to 422 39 sft 30 

si37%mu} an 14 x 231051* 50% sft 

60 qftPUkta 072 1£ 16 751 5ft 58 58* ♦* 
33*nj4Pmdp} 1.10 3.4 6469703% 32* 32% A 
62 59%RSm4tox4to 84 zO u62 82 52 
26* 22%PMBx £16 66 10 1637 24% 2 A 24* -% 
20%15*P!!StaMi Oto 34 101069 X 17% 17* A 
SftZftMteTX Oto 3.1 751064 2ft 27% 26* A 
28%23*IWlfi 144 74 18 546826% 2ft 2ft +* 

54* 41*PiM> 09 14 19 67 53% S3 53* +* 

35* 27* fttax 024 07 14 117 34% 33% 33% -1 

10* ftPteatetyffiO.es ai 101 mfl* ift 1ft +* 

7% 7*PMMrxQ40 8.1 TWO 7% T% 7% 

14% Iftf lTOTOty TxMB 07 35 b14% 14* 14* 

11* IfthilnanTOxOto BJ) 139 oil* il ii ft 
8% BhaitekIMx 073 65 41 8% 6% 8% 

ft 7%PaoftataX 080 8.1 830 6* I* ft A 


32% ZftMaotax lto 32 X SX 31% 31% 31% A 

16% Mktttaaa 022 14 25HB* Ift 16% 

I7l 2 11% konadk X ® ift ift 16% 

10% 8*Ufte 02* 24 210 9% 9* ft A 

61* 41* DTE# 22 2395 Sft Sft 5ft A 

Z7%22*FTTDu OfiO £3 M MCI Z7% Zft Zft A 


- 4 - 

3% 48* JTOarPF £38 03 UW 53% 53% 53% A 

72% ftJWtyBEfl (LS £8 tt 763 12% n 11% A 

26% to* JKObtEty 17 107 27% 27% 27% A 

ft AJatarea KH eft 9% ft A 

7% S*JtyOK on 06 078 7* 7 7% A 

7D*81%Jd> IJO £3 14 893(00% 80% Bft A 
IBtttft 43*748 748 74 20 Uft 103% 103% 

21% 11% JLfitedX CUB 01 12 349* 14% 14* 14% A 

12% ftJeUWx 012 1.1 zO 11* 11% 11* 

S 35*JtaQu 046 £1 17 1956 <2% 41* 41% A 

48*4na6J OSS 14 31(011 65% 64% 64* -1* 

ft ftJDtmn OX 63 31 ft 06* ft A 

a% Iftjmnki 048 14 28 195 26% X 26* A 


65* 5B%HC«C0rp Tto 14 14 38 
44% toJUUacM* 070 1J 0930 
X33*WCRrx 030 00 12 ISO 
5ft 44% taco Oto 14 11 148 
X 34*MdcaCh lto £6 18 385 
13W%1MU 4 B 

12% 7%taAoBCr 10 787 

70 toNUHkx 142 £0 f5W68 
M* IftPrtateTO 146 74 18 381 
72%55*Md/Mn< 342 44 12 20 
55*X%MCRr 1-64 3.1 15 2125 
<7% 33*6830 Oto 07 301536 
44% 30% MM 1.74 44 14 540 


Tto 14 14 38 63* 6ft 83* A 

070 1J 0830 41* «* 40% -1* 

030 OB 12 ISO <7% X X A 

Oto 14 11 148 S3 9* 52* A 

10 £6 18 385 39% 36* 88% -1* 


4 S 10% 1ft 1ft A 
0 717 ft ft ft A 


30 29% 29* 2ft 


32* 27C mU £10 7.1 TOZ7X 29% to* 2B% A 

72% 66 Coa Ed PI £00 7.1 4 70% 70* TO* A 

57*X*CMHG 14* 36 17 1070 5«% Sft S3* -1* 

57* 47*CnPty lto 11 19 207 55* 55 55 

44* 3)% Com Store a 9« 43% 43* 43% 

«% SftCaroenx 012 03 H114S5 Zfl* SS* 3ft -l* 

Bl SB*CEpr4.16r 4.18 7.1 to 58* 58% SB* 

W* 83 CEfly 7.45 X 7.45 74 to 09 99 90 

15M%0u»Mdl Oto 14 77 U1B 15% 10% 


5ft<J%6Xnx 144 32 
8% ftOCM 
4ftX%GIEx lto 13 
19* 18*BTEF1J5 1J5 64 
10* ftSHtoEgr 140103 


144 £2 12 1704 Sft 57% 58% +1 
m 5% ft 4* A 
lto 43 1411137 45* 43* 43% -1% 
125 64 2 919* 19* 19* 

10103 1807 10 9* ft A 


SSaftGUpr 12* 16 12 116 34% 34* 34% A 
9ftn%fiM}a 144 14 a 15X Bft 97* 97% A 
3B* to (tyke 030 04 atoa 3ft 37% 37% -1* 
26* 2D*Stym« Oto 14 a 897 22* 22% B% A 


31% a% KLURDUt lie 33 9X 30% 30% 3ft A 

43%3ftMETOqyx lto £B Tfl 404 X* X* X A 

99 7904244 440 4 J zlO 95% 95% 95% A 

31*Z7%K9DUPPf 11 5 Zft 29% 2ft -% 

1ft 9% Kesri] Sax 090 90 100 10 10 10 

4% 3* taRtan 17 118 3* 3% ft A 
29* Z7% K»CjPl 14Z iJ 27 577 28* 2ft 2B% A 

17% lS*MC|S4%x lto 84 to «* Tft 1ft 

80 43*Kmi3lB 0.x 07 14 464uBl* 60% 80% A 

17* 13% mm oa ifl n ns is* n « a 

17% 12* KlaktenSfr oa T.7 SMH7% 17% 17% a 

81% 41* Mqdonx 050 1.1 18 184 61* 50% 50* A 

9% ftlQBKta Oto 67 74 9 9 9 

U MKtotogg 148 £0 35 1860 Sft 61% K* -1% 

27%n*nmedx 04l 24 X 2WuZ7% 27 27* A 

11* -10Hty<MniaS7 01 2S4 1ft 10% ift A 


70 XNUfikx 132 £0 151X86 8ft 67% B7% -1% 

24%W%imu» 146 74 18 381 22% to* 22* A 

72* 55* tat testa x M2 44 12 X 70% 70% 70% A 

55*42*160* 1-64 3.1 16 2129 S3* 52* 5Z* -1* 

47% 33*66*1 030 07 301536 41* 30% 41% *% 

44% 3ft W Fuel 1.74 44 14 540 4ft 43% 43% A 

40% 35% tad Presto 240 £4 17 X 37% 37% ST* A 

32* 21% MSerte 91 X 31% 30% 30% A 

X3E*MSav lto 2 MX 937 4ft X% 46 A 
ft ftMSWd to ft ft ft 

X totatKd 010 04 to 30 25% 23* 25* A 

1ft Stau a 745 17% 15% 16% A 

fift 9SMnr6 Bto 9l9 12l£0% 6^2 60% A 

28%22%MBUWr a 644 25% 25* 25% ft 

2ft Ti*MwdtEq 15 lto 16% 16 % ib* A 

21 tfttedaPv 10 74 12 305K1* 20% 21 

5* 4% Nor MtHx 045104 2B aG* 5* 5* A 

29% 1ft tWOS 080 £9 to 213 27% 0* 27% A 

3ft33*mgex £88 05 11 8Z3u3ft 30 3ft A 

Ift 12% Mm (Tam Oto £4 IK# 1ft ift 15% A 
35% 26* HsrtyrFbx 140 54 M Z72 31* 3ft 3ft A 

25% 2l%ltaPtad)}x tto 66 16 738 22% 22 22% A 

81% 2ft KISS lto 60 9 887 21* 2T% a* 

44% 27* NnrtW} 687flBM4% X* 43% >1 

3B*a*WMl U4 UaiOBdS* 36* 3ft A 
a*10*IMto (LX 1418 124 22% 21% S* 

X 34%Nmh6x 0X12X 9X 39* 38* X A 

47% 33% Bra** X 048 U 99 7707 38* 37% 37* A 

22 17* Hero Cop 006 04 7 3Z79 1ft W 1ft A 

C% 37TO0CUX 30 OS to 4ft X* X* 

11 * Stem 7in40 a* ft ft A 

7ft 51* me I OX 07 22 6675 GO 3ft 5ft -% 

X* 38% HpastaJ 140 43 14 389 XX* X +% 

14 ft(£M 3 13% 13% 1ft 

50 32* MN 016 04 21 2G43 30* 3ft Sft 
23% TftNoMM 294444 21% a* 21* 

15* M*NBmE oa 14 a 848 15% 15% 15% A 

4% 2* KMAta 63 ft 3* 3* A 

HI* 04%lbM £X £3 172278 alWlOftin* +2* 
57 % 4S*te(Hj(r 044 14 13 213 81* 54% 54% A 

27% 17* mucks on 04 13 77 23* 2ft 33% 

23* T6% WRlk 080 22 15 761 K3* 2ft 22* A 

14* 7%«CU 313 ft ft A A 

51% 44% XtPar £78 54 l82623lfil% SI 51 A 


44% 34%QM>0} j 1.14 24 a 5715*44* 43% 4ft +* 
1ft IftOUora 040 £5 36 912 16 15% 15% +* 

30% Zft ltaa ro f it Oto £0 12 174 30 29% 2a% A 

O 54% Ctaeteaa}* 1-22 £9 16 410 4ft 41% 41% A 

ZUBTOttUdcmri oa 14 10 055 23% 23% 23)4 A 


36% 30% RU Carp 040 1.7 10 37 35% 35* 8ft A 

13* ift n O CMK lto 94 078 12% 12* 12* A 

67*71*HUf lto 14 21(16 8A 63% 83* A 

1ft 16* tecnBer lto 93 43 123018* T7% ift ** 
89% B0%lk|dtai Oto 04 13 13K 72% 71% 72* A 

2ft1BJ7b|muPjr 032 1.1 9 KB 29* 29 29 A 

44% 35* Ram*-! us £1 272 <3% <3 43 A 

53% 41* fem Oto 14 15 3480 D% 52* 52* -1 

X22*RaUU 140 69 14 W 20% 3ft 3ft A 

3fta*Rnd8Mi 10 4790 25* 24* 24* A 

K* 3ft RlUU 0J0 04 23 1738 47% 47% 47* A 

12* ft Manx 032 £7 X 1470 12* M% 12 A 

73% S4RaflBBk 144 L7 13 831 72 71% 71% A 

44*sr*tam«R lto £4 132967 43* 4ft 43* A 

198% 7ftiktN7x 144 IJ 14 395107% 10ft 10ft -1% 
47%a*7Ma>4 75 58 n47% 47% X% 

Ift 7% team 14 W 10% W* 10% 

2ft ’ftroi 15 ,44 IB* Ift (ft 

15% 12%RMtoC}x 016 1JJ fl tans* 15* 15* A 
3ft tftRtynlRA 032 14 13 BOO 17* «% 10* -% 

73% 58* Rsmtx 1.X £0 45 2785 72 70% 70% -I % 

81% URaaPte lto 14 » 757 00% 79% 79% A 

M% 37%toaW 040 14X2384050% X* 40% -1% 
30% Z7RR»x £05 01 1020613 35* 38* 33% -1% 

a* rrhmtt 13 so a 25* 25 % a 

«* K%AMW X 844 44% 43* 44% A 

3J5S «■< s 301021% a* 21* A 

TO* 58* Undl 1.10 14 21 2132 (ft 59% 6B* 


a*17%Wi1t 
X* 33%AMW 
21% 18 IMS 

70% 58* ReM 


1 AteMtaa 001 £3 n ,1 £ ,i 

9*% TftMte* 140 £115 BM 69 071, »* 

aiftlttW Oto 3.1 31 175 «% ig* 19% +* 

JStftWWnL 020 MIG 1ST MS M* 14* A 

Jft S;2" m ** »* «* a* S* 

«) 'Mrtaox a 1813 2ft 2S* 25% A 

2HAl8B*>Un M3 26 88X209% »% 206% .% 
IftlftteBMi 1.15 M 1X13% 1ft «t 
2ft 21* tend Oto £0 M 1304 a% 29* 28% A 
OS2 12 U 131 15 U% 14% A 

24%17*teBMb an £0 18 144 22k O* 22% A 

38% 396x4 042 IJ 14 SB 30* 30* 3ft + * 

34% 27*Hta3x 060 14 1673. 33% 33% 35* A 


W%7ftWnfl 
tolftte 
3* i*MnG» 

a is* Ram 
iSTftteum. 

SO* 25* Bern 
28% Ifthtat 

ZHAia* nun 
14* 11%R9UW 
Zft 27*FMrad 
17% ifthUUs 


i ted Bg an u is 


t a 

7 14 


2S%MM} 

30%SF51Mi 


13 28% 29* 29% 
a 74* 73* n* 


JS5S2S. 1 , -* m7 » ”5 i«i »3% 


aftlfttedSe X 5X 30* 50* 50* A 

^ Dto 23 15 MB 16* 15% «% 

S«*te* 23 Bin 47% 46% 4ft ,* 

aste*su*Bxpx oa tu m m m* aft n* +* 

ift isroaip OM sj 12 a it n* «* a 

aft 57% SM Tto £4 11 894 79 Tft Tft A 

9ft 18 % Statin a 1215 22 % a% 22 % A 

Jh ftbtauop a a to* 2% A 

JP££” t n 13 - " ' ^ '*** Wa 2 

I7*14%SUsanBr 35 T0 17* 17 17* .* 

CoattBMdoaiMxtpaga 






mi 


.-r- 















1.1 7 TO 57% 65% 58% -11 
2»lA 1A ui. J, 


231206 54% 51% 51 4% 

<UB IJ) 27 933 4% 47% 47% -1% 
1-50 U 32 5021 120% lift 110% «i 
UD 05 25 4544 4ft 41% 41% -1% 


CmtfkMXtan potion mb 

81% «Sm* m 1.1 7 rax 57% 35% 55% -1% 
WlftS UM 2295 W% 14% 14% -I* 

38% 3l%SM%» UD 7J 18 71 SB* 37% S% +5 
48% 36%SHtNX BM 25S09BB 42% 41% 41 ~ 

«%49%SKCB 1J9 10 1703W 80% 58% 8 

15% 23% SOM Cap *151 8.1 121258 24% 24% 34% 

9% fttateAx OS 29 84 7 A A R A 

J2 44%Sdxnff> 23 1206 54% 53% 64*% 

«% SftSttfl an u 278*3 40% 47% 47% .1% 
J*®**** W» UB 5921 1211% 1M% 1W% -2% 
MO 05 2845(4 4ft 41% 41% -1% 
®% a%™tatell MO 16 IS BOB 39% 38 3B-% 
23%H%&M$ MS U8B38X 22% 22 22 ^ 

29% asomm auuuzai 27 2£% %% -% 
14% Vhsamaotf 083 02 233M4% 14% 14% 

1ft «%**•** M6 a* 98 18% 1ft 18% - .% 
22% 15%SfljCaa 07734U3BS h 23 22% 22% 4% 
T7% 15% Sld.4625 1.46 45 4 77 17 17 JU 

56% sft ft* 1224511 37% 38% 39% -% 

4ft 35%Saonn OKU 1918 4ft 3ft 99% -1 

a 1529' 19% 17% 17% 
a 322 48% -47% 47% -% 
5ft 092 17 IS 9815 54% 53% 54 -% 

25 ZISrtMBf 130 57 19 05 2ft 22% 22% -% 
12% IftSrtgnSdX OW 18 48 tftJ E% 12% J. 

Mlfttaantf 022 15 743082 15% 14% 14% -% 
54%3B%aqoM 060 JJ 55 25 53% S3 53 J. 

■ 57 <7%SKpO 050 09 51 6 55% (3% Sft -% 

W2E%Sfftt» 030 09 253317 35% 34 ZT.-iU 

35% 24% 845* 072 2.1 W 444 3ft Sft 3ft ft 

4% 2%fifftash 002 07 1488 3% 3% 3% -% 

BB 82% OSIta 191881 7ft 78% 78% +1% 

14% 10% tan M 030 29 99988 10% 018% 1ft 4% 
1711%a9ya OK 25 12 154 12% 12% Tft +3 
nftflftfiMO 4J3 39 21 473 123% 122% 122% 

32% 24%SUnf 040 U 11 1901 31% 30%. 30% -1% 
8% 4%aoaqt 25 80 8% B ft -*% 

2ft 17£Mfeortx 010 05 28 803 20% 19% 19% / 

31% 27% Stan PK 1J4 49 13 T7Da31% 31 31 J, 

■ ft 1% 9 BX > ' . 3 1% 01% 1% 

S 9ft 27% Stott 094 2917 2480 30% 36 36 ft 

U%SkaBr 7007 17% 18% Jb 

^StaOBDH - 292 85 91296 31 30% 81 4% 

10% 9% Staff 088 87 31 104 18% 10 10% *% 

ft 'ft soar 82 2% ft 2% 

28% fitofetaX 090 24 12 148 25 24% 24% ft 
ift ftatafe 098 08 7 195X10% ft ft ft 
OftSfeStattQ 31 1418 5ft 58% 57% ft 

80% B%«Bctelx 1.15 19 2BS475 9ft 87% 87% -1% 
S3% 2ft SaOtaFB 88053% 5ft 9% ft 

2ft WSxactarJ 092 25 19 224 21% 20% 21 •+% 

42%34%a*oor 090 29 17 ran n% 38% 39% ft 

71% 47%SDtoefem 31 1882 70% 00% 08% ft 

99% 45% text 198 29 20 3824 54% 9% Sft ft 
31% 2ftSOXW on 24 18 noun % 30% 30% ft 
8ft 63% Efts 039 05 34 438 88% 95% Oft ft 
WlftSOMjJt 040 24 2117351ft 1B% 1ft *% 
48%43%SntaCta 370 77 123048% 48 40% ft 

37 aSSMCMftxUB 08 a u37 37 37 


54%3B%SraaA 
57 (7% SMxta) 
*2 ft tad* 
&%24%S4I* 


3ft2t%StaWf 
8% ftSray* 
2ft T7Stataota 
31% 27% Stan PK 
■ ft 1%StotaM» 
3ft Z7% Stott 


*%40%Tfffr UO 
«% (ft tastes on 
2% 1%7BU 
2£%2ftTta6m 
S%48%Mnf M0 
923%TMt0i .099 

a%iftavx - 
0*%eftT*6ffas 141 
4ft 33% Tatars 091 
(&%«%*■*# 128 
«%iftTwirii%02i 
2ft 21%-tataWi 
4ft Btaco 120 
45 49%T«pcoPB 390 
*4%23%T«ta0* 

13% 9% "lira 
WWjstoa# ITS 
14% 8%Tm 
1H% 97% tan 340 
2ftTei»« up 
fiftBZ%UM Q9S 
Sft 2S%7onte 04 
®31% Mix 210 

ft 2% tab* 

45fani 190 
3 2%ita(taacr 
ift ftiwcxp 
UO2 ifttatad 093 

41%2ftl)xtaMt 

76%4ftHS*l m 
54% 4ft Dwtaluai x 1.12 
2S2ftTtatakdz 040 
2ftn%390Cn 
52% 2%1 tar 090 

43%33%TfcUfx 099 
3876%TBHdn 0£D 

a sftaftiuta ox 

«pIaHM 090 
22%tate4 122 
ft ftltanop 
12% IQUOnR 190 


tft 1721 Sft 54% 54% -1% 
02 30011% 11% 11% ft 

a 2% 2% 2% 

44 14 UBS (Sft 25% 25% ft 
19 172232 38% 57% SB +1% 
1013 44® Z7% 2ft 2ft -% 
13112146% 144% M4% ft 
19S 431 80 99% 10% -% 

U 1313311 49% 47% 47% -% 
29 31 2124 5ft Sft 5ft -ft 
09 118 34 23% 2ft ft 

7175 152ft 2ft 2ft ft 
27 32 ms «% 45 45% ft 

06 12 18845% 44% 45% +% 


a* nii rear hl n s* BmrS 

’•—0-1 m+ imtM o ta « E OK rn im S £ 


s 12 18845% 4ft 
62 5051 43% 41% 
259 19% 1ft 


250 1ft 18% 1ft *% 
19 7 471 12% 12% 12% ft 
4 422 1ft 14% 14% 

3L1 115981112% 110% 111% ft 
19 8 133 28% 28 Sft 
U 0225 88% C 88% -1% 
U 17 234 838 Sft 35% 42 

82 108148 34% 34 34 ft 

rMO 3% ft 3% 

U 22 234 006% 65% 85% ft 

17 zO 2% 2% 2% 

804 8% S 8 

15 1315 1ft 1ft 13% ft 

acre 37% 39% 88% -1% 
11 1* no 71% 70% 78% ft 

£1 S 883 54 53% 53% -% 


9ft BftWQpX 152 
38%2S%llnE 052 
ft S%\H4lDBX 020 
2S% 17 —ft 

1ft reWta3fB1xOR 
31% 21 VtfntaB 
5ft47%Mtatax 038 
41% a—car 
57%20%Mtaff 

« ift mm m 

IftlftMtax os 
7ft K%498 KlB0x 690 
32%21%VM*tax 
35% 24% Malx 
4ft4D%1MlBtax US 
ft ftwmar 
745fttadB 239 
80%9%WoM 138 


1917 2911 6ft 
U 49455 SB 
25 10 8% 

V 251 20% 
U 4TIB1ft 
S SB 30% 
07 18 SB Sft 
571711845% 
34 706 Sft 
73 0 M 1ft 

17 34 186B>18% 

79 19 71 

49 1090 29% 
2B ffl 35% 
13 24 2383 47% 

< a b% 

37 31 380 B 
24 14 «5BD% 


33% Ift ft 
sft as -i 
ft 8% ft 
a% 2ft ft 
19% ift -ft 
2ft 20% ft 
51% 53% ft 
4ft 44% ft 
5ft H% ft 
ift a% -ft 
1ft u% 
n n 
2 ft 2 ft >1 
35% 35% 

47% 47% ft 
ft 1% 

68% B 
7ft 7ft -1% 


13 U 9 2ft 29% 

34 2874 17% 17% 17% +J 

14 24 W 48% 43% 43% J 

08 281417 47% *% 48% 

21 11 1745 30% S% 79% -U 
03 14K « 47% 47% -1* 

13 n 2130 87% 58% 88% -1 
U 14 1985 88% 34% 3ft ^4 
2S 4 ft ft 

89 z0xt2% C% 12% 

38 4% «!■ 9a 
49 S V43 11% 11% 11% *1 
11 102 19% 10% 19% 

17470 4%ftft 4 
05 23 203 48 48% 47% +3 

13 151340 72% 71 71-1* 

19 17 142 B% 37% 37% J 

09 ssna 29% 20% 20% *13 

13 20 STS 47% «% 47 

02 71 8W 2ft 23% 23% 


2ft -ft 

S ft 

9tA 


ift ft staff 
3% 2% sour 
2ft nawtax 
10% ft a Mi 
81% 38 %SoOHq 


BSoBft 52% 53% ft 
092 25 10 234 2t% 2ft Sft 
090 29 17 WS1 3ft 30% 30% -% 
31 1882 7ft 80% 80% -% 
198 29 20 3B34 54% 5ft Sft -% 

an 24 is noioi% 30% aft -% 

038 05 34 438 88% 98% 05% -% 
040 24 21 ITS W% 16% 18% ft 
370 77 123048% 48 48% ft 

258 U 20 u37 37 87 


24% 21Sft*nMx 144 8414 87 22% 22% 22% 23% 

44% 2BSMM 040 09 11 1173 43% 42% 43 ft *% 


44% SBSMn 040 U 11 1173 43% 42% 43 ft 

21 20% SQM 194 59 15 90 23% 23% 23% ft 

2ft 19% 3 0 04 Irt 50 13 8001 S 21% 21% ft 

42% 34% SCT4 x in 44 14 1870 40% « 40% 

27% 21% Staff. 095 02 173983 2B% 26% 28% ft 

20% IftSUMGta 092 49 42 192 10 1ft 19ft 

1ft 11%&taMlEflV 024 1914 834 13% 13 13 ft 

3994% SoffMWST£20 59 15 1340X36% 38% Sft +% 


3BW%SMMfSr£20 59 15 1340X36% 38% Sft ft 
14% IftStataFtad 015 1.1 258014% 14 14% ft 

11% 7%9ttatnQl 181 11% 11% 11% ft 

10% ftSpmO 018 U 51020 10 ft 8% -1% 


5ft 41%«kftdx 192 25 12 417 Sft 35% 5ft ft 

S2%3ftSRU$x 190 29 185759 5ft 50 50% ft 

7ft 37% SO - Wt 87% 65% B -1% 

42%B%ajuMU 31 3B0 3ft Sft 39% ft 

21% IftSUQn S 64 17% 17% 17% ft 

M%t3%aKkfcr 032 29 19 537 13% 1ft 13% ' 

10% ftStaftaU 012 U 24 908 10% 10% 10% ft 

2£%21%SWM 16B 27 17 241 2ft 28 Sft 

3ft 34% Stalks on £5 15 07 30 2ft 29% +% 
3ft M Satan X 1.12 39 15 «l n 32% 32% ft 
44% 2ft SKMkX 074 19 21 837 «% 41% 41% -1 

45%2BBSk»c ^090 19 S 1907 44% 44% 44% ft 
32 27%Statalx 072 23 10 3 31% 31% 31% ft 
54% SlA SBtoSlQi 044 09 2B 1711 81% 50% Sft -% 
. 090 £0 13 SB8 31% 30% 30% -1% 
M%9taVtapx 036 29 14 51 18 17% 17% +% 

a4%9MQn 371834 33% 32% Sft ft 

11% SUB 9 10a 17% 12% 12% ■+% 

2T%aHBS»XB 17 1214 31% 30% 30% -% 


12% 7%XattataQ) 058 
rt 17% 741 Bn 

Sft 3ft Tata* 

50% 37%1tatalH 829 
72% SOTdM in 
3ft STtoCapx 048 
3*%2S58Tno« 024 

4ft5%ttaM0 098 
34^ 22% TMBtaX 80S 

S^alSaMtac 192 
«77%Tntof 290 
1ffl7ftltatataBX 054 

15% 10%1mB<8x Art 
74% 9%TlaaCa 024 

ID 7%Hnpnx 028 
22% IftTianeB 826 
aft 43% Da* 090 

40%»%imta on 

38 37% tatagffx 992 
35% 33VMCa«Ux £50 
23% lOUtaxA 
«%35%TBtaB| 054 

a % 23%WOoax 094 

3ft 24%7tay 098 

5ft 32% TOM# 

22% 17 IWX 090 
18% 14 tana EP 
8% fttataef an 
54% 301tapxxx 098 
7% 5%m*ta au 
23% 15%TH*CM 020 
Z7 21%tata DM 070 
7i%n%iy— 028 
ft 1%1*x 


oasxns 29% 20% 
1 J S 1373 47% «% 
02 71 8W 23% 23% 
19 6771 34 Sft 

79 H 16 24% 24% 
22 152537 94% 87% 
05 14 882 004101% 
L9 tf 15% S 
04 31 3008 10% 68% 
£« 5 174 8% 6% 

1211 43 21% 2] 

091718238 Bft Sft 
09 28 197414ft 30% 
08 15 103 ft 54% 

417 21% 20% 
U 201998 4ft 47% 
£4 34 542 27% » 
£012 774 34 33% 


H 15% -% 

*** 
21 21% 


24% 15% HU 2* 7906 »% 23% 23% ft 

a%2B%WlWfc 390 72 13 144 S 77% 77% 

31% 25 tanks 13 803 31% 30% 90% ft 

88V 53% WM 150 25 15 1653 05% 62% 82% -2% 
21% lS%WMB8f 028 12 B m 21% 21% 21% 

4% fttatan 31 ft ft ft 

53% Sftta^x 048 09 32 3073 32% 81% 51% -1% 

£% 2ft MnCS i 05fi 19 15 177! 31 30% 30% ft 

Sft StaBttx 027 09 2318877X33% 32% 32% -1% 
nftaftMin 152 iJ««H58nftn*%ii5% ft 
2ft 20% taffCL 1.19 49 15 293 34% 24% 34% ft 

29 27% NtaMx 198 39 9 29 2ft 23% a% ft 

«ft32fttatam 4J0 12 1B 50407% 40ft 40ft -ft 
37% BtaftU 099 £1 3S2M12 33% 32 32% ft 

10% ftmgtaUR 123 ft ft ft 

32%21% ta 9 U n« 040 U 328 Sft 3ft 30% ft 

ft AtanoS 098 17 2 a 4% 4% 4% 

38%2fttaxtCff 23 0T3 3ft 3ft 35% ft 

17% 020 14 T 180 ift 1ft 1ft 

4ft 40MMtf 258892117844% 44 44ft 

3% 2% tart* B ITU 3% 2% 3 

32% 27% tata* 092 39 15 570 2ft 27V 27V ft 

1ft 15% takas 032 19 23 440 It 17% 17% ft 

Sft 24Sta*F 020 19 28 2BS3B% Z7B% 278% -7% 
20% Ifttatap 024 09 20 TBS4 28 28% 25V ft 

80 271IMQt 056 U 9 91 28% 28% 28% ft 

n% ifttaaatCx B 414 ift 19% 19% ft 

7ft 57% mn 29 S» 73% 71% 71% -1% 

38&20%M«M M 7857 32% 31% 32% +V 

21% 14% taMu l 020 19 31 280 19% 19% 19% ft 

sft 29% nan x no u is ssexxft 32% sft ft 


29 17 373 22 

3 218 14% 
35 15 880 ft 
£4 13 1854 Sft 
22 £48 8% 

08 23 201 23 

£8 0 203i£7% 
03 29231 70% 

m 2% 


3ft 33% +% 

8 8ft 
2 37% -1% 
8 «% ft 
22 a +1 
27 27% ft 

nss 


3B% 24%8M0m 371034 83% 32% Sft ft 

141^11% SUB 0 109 U% 12% 12% -ft 

3S%37%aa«Sm 17134 31% Sft 3ft ft 

lft;7%9B8ni 012 1.1 101312011% 10% 11% +1% 
4S%3l%Sta»HM> 080 19 140 44% 43% -1% 

17% ftSUaClta 4223 1S% 13% 19% ft 

54% 33% 6871* 13 2510 43% 42 42 ft 

49% 28% site £4 1027 40% 48% «v ft 

15% 9%SUMB 020 U 2082 1ft 13% 13% ft 
1ft M%Gtal*gt 080 49 15 375 18% 17% II ft 

32% 4ISteD88ta 194 29 15 BSD 52% 91% 51% -1% 

ft ft&BfiWV 032 82 7 m 5% 5% ft 

51% 37 SHOT 040 09 22 1951 50% 49 40 -1% 
5B%30%5B9* 098 12 23 748 57% 5ft 80% ft 

12lS%&aunAx.i.lO 87 32 80 11% 11% 11% ft 

^SSfiSrfitfSSK-at-SKi 

3B% 2B%S*— 4 in 27 1430581X7% 38% 36% ft 
24% 1SV9M*Mk 0.10 04 1BUZS% 24% Z .ft 
97.t128%SptaltaB 008 02 25 8C 33% 93% 39% 

18% B%StaiOte OB £1 13 158 ft 0% 0% ft 
28%HL77^ffftx . 038 15 32 StS 28 27% 27% ft 
38% 29%SfKO 080 19 22 5371 37% 36% 36% -% 


■ft 4i®fB8a an 

Sft 37%7EFFan in 
10 ftmofief 084 
70% B5HXC—AX043 
1% fiTISMte 
Sft 88% TK 040 
27% 18%1WB8f 098 
Sft 47% TRW 1JH 
2ft 22%TffnH 091 
ft 7%T— WO 
40% SftlHafe 194 

1ft 


13 10 322 ft 
£0 19 288 4ft 
03 SB 8% 
USB 38 72% 

a oi% 

08 183C8 48 

42 10 181 23% 
22 382828 S3 
1129 25% 
4 IS ft 
£7 2122871149% 


« ft ft 

. 40 40 ft 

0 0 • 

72% 72% ft 

1 1% ft 

47% 47% -1% 
2ft 23% ft 
58 Sft. -1% 
£1% 2S ft 

ft ft -H 

4BV - 


1ft BUBS 
38% 29%UGS 
34% 25% JET 

0 ft aft wt 

25%21%uacapx 

14% ifttKkc 

S 10VIHCH 
29%lMBke 
23 ftlkHl 
v&2 BBUkta ' 
2UU3%UB8r 
54% 45%ugGta* 
50% 40% weak 
24V iftiktacap 
91% 481*8350 
05% S0UDB4n 
90% 34%UIBKx 
71% 58% IMei 
S%3B%lhUtet 
23% 17%U8taItex 
I ftUtayi 
12% 7% Ik* top 
2ft zftuUtaat 
leiftWaoMf 
27% 23%lk8*aWx 
58% 42% He 
32%23%IMhnx 
' ft "ft Oktater 
l5%13%IKMf 
28 1d{bMB0 
£4%19%UW 
• 39 25% IE Mr 
2ft 23UEMna 
<7 29% 08010 
57% eftltatac 
1ft tSOHMkkr 

s«2ft(ka84 

38% SZIMlRnk 
22%18%l*»Uax 

38% Z7%BMQp 
<5% 3B%UD0C* 

48% 33% 19891 

3ft 31% US W 
38% 31%ISBM 
2ft 18USWSI 
3ft8ftlBAtaS» 
3ft 1ft USB 
ft ftlBfEte 
31% 23% USX H 
34% 2S%0a\B 
17 1ft OSXOlkl 
28% 25% IMap 


18 419ul3% 1ft 13 
8 932 3ft 38% 38 
192 59 11 S55 2ft 28 

ID 1728 79 73 73 

194 84 15 341 22% 22% 22 
B 372014% 1ft U 


fl% lSta*1 
30% 2S%Mtaa 
33% 2Statm 
5ft4ftN»nr 
17% llVtaom 
84% 45%MH 
22% isfl ab- 
aft 2i Stan 
12% 8%tatek 
sft 3ft atari 
77% AM 
47% 38% —a: 

ft ftWta 
16 TStataC 
42% 29% — 
7% ft — 
27% 23«*& 
29% 1ft mao 
Sft 2 ft Max 


on U 13123 23 21% 21% -1% 

129 44 12 9 29% 29% 2ft -% 

MB 29 131285 33% 31% 31% -1% 
in £0 28 4111 54% 52% 9% -ft 
032 U 2252441 1ft lft lft -% 
198 28 21 1882 54% 53% 51% -1% 
28 40 2ft 19% 10% -% 
042 19 t»14332 a2ft 21 25% -lft 
831 11% 1ft 10% ft 
198 49 K 101 3ft 38% S3 ft 
128 19 20 TOO 73% 71% 71% *2% 
194 25 WB33 41% 40% 41% ft 
010 19 W 202 5% ft ft ft 
020 15 71 1648 15% 15 lft ft 


in 75 74507 22% 22 22 ft 

044 15 20 587 36% 35% 35% ft 
012 M 15 87 31% 20% 20% ft 
223 19 21 106x116% 1M% 114% ft 
<35 £1 3 174020% 287% 200% -4% 
in 55 58 141D 3% 51% 51% -1% 
039 19 10 3688 47% 45% 45% -1% 
31 91 23% 23% 23% ft 
150 89 *>l*1% 51% 01% 

450 00 20X8% Oft 05% 

254 U 131318 37% 28% 37 ft 

172 £4 21 4581 tf278%70% ft 
150 £0 24 1378 92% 51% 51% -1 
OB 09 109778 21% 20% 21% ft 
8213 7% 7% 7% 

2 MB 10% 10% 10% ft 
074 £7 19 490 2ft 27% 27% ft 
191 U 27 1410 14% 14% 14% ft 
! 020 MM M2 25%. 2S% 26% ft 
003 01 314727 55 53% 54% ft 
290 07 12 210 29% .20% 29% ft 
0n -1313 » 0%7i% 0% 

020 U T72Q4 £4% 29% 25% ft 
8*35077 3ft 3ft 2ft ft 

7 290 27% 27% 27% ft 
010 04 222734 B 35% 35% -2% 
124 15 asm 07 83% 83% -3% 
OB 53 15 520 17% 17% 17% ft 

20- 104 60% 50 50% ft 

194 17 15 237 38% Sft 38% ft 
170 9.1 11 302 W 11% 16% ft 
UB £0 14 B4 35% 34% 95% ft 
080 £1 1M5J3 «% 38% 385, ft 
057 15 8 4142 45% 44 ‘44 -1% 

181003 27% 88% 38% ft 
£14 U 13 BB 27% 38% 36% -1% 
86C 21% 20% 2(ft ft 
18195 Sft 38% 3ft ft 

8 2784 35% 34% 34% ft 

082 80 ■ a Xft 9 9 

On 28 M 6138 20% 20% 2B% ft 
190 20 «2BE8X34% 34% 3*% 4% 
020 152 a 13% 13 13% ft 

in 85 102118 27% 28% 27% ft 


42% 29% — x OB £4 302320 4ft Sft 38% -1 

7% 0%tantaBDX 020 29 S SC 7% 7 7% -ft 

27% 23 Mata 154 03 13 W27 34% 24% 94% ft 

22%-B%WM0 Ott 07 14 2rt 17% 17% 17% ft 

38% 29% tata X 1.12 £0 1350 38 37% 37% ft 

28%23%W8CMn 053 £1 a 114 28% 25% 28% ft 

Sftwatatatai OB 03 37 2000 20% 29 B% ft 

20% i8% nan ibzto 25% 24% w% ft 

29% ftMHMi 204 £4% 23% £4 ft 

ft 2%aodM» £ BIO 2% aft ft ft 

2ft 23% BPS Ik X IBM 15 73 27% 27% 27% 
85%64%tt10na an 15 31 1907 E% B3% 04-1% 

42% 32%«taBatX OS U 12 £49 y 38% 38% 
ai8%«taktax OS 1.1 17 S3 2ft 20% 20% ft 


-X 

75%51%taKX 158 

40 40% &i top on 
24% 2ft1WtaQarx15Q 
58 X7% tartt MX 048 
5 42kpta 
13% ftZtafi 
Z7% 24%2atalta in 
7% 7%2aXctacx. 073 
23% 17% Mo 012 

iftiovaavuf in 

’ 8% 82W|Tclx 094 


-Y-Z- 

u aowitfft 
19 17 103 4ft 
54 15 IK 24% 
U 15 5740 4ft 
451 B 
32SS 12% 
£7 14 280 27% 
M 137 *7% 
1511 71 *1 
M 273912% 
U 734 50% 


74% 7ft ft 
44% 44% ft 
23% 24 ft 
4ft 40% ft 
«% 5 ft 

11% 11% ft 
26% lft ft 
7% 7% 

23% 23% ft 
12 12% ft 
ft ft 


m, ift ft 

^ ift ft 

sal 

44 44 -i% 

ill 

as* 

9 0 

2ft £ft ft 
3ft 3ft ft 
W 13% ft 
20% 27% ft 



4 FT Fra* Annual Reports Servlca 
Itao cai tftart 0* ante anal (apatta and 2 ataatta 
qtarttar apor* of aqr cmpnlta « fla m actaapn *• 
a 4 sjaboL 10 erd* reports 1*0 pta ia B u te tacote 
1-MM-32M007 or gin tf» aw ol 0* mn a i te taxat 
reports yon ate aid tax yn reqote fa (tawra ft xta Anate 
1 -804-3209135. Ftoporti tal tw ste I* nad nxtep d«. 
ataoct to atakkM tax cm Wo ontor ootoa at \atftti 
te ta5BM tep WO 


. v ,i 



sate Dto. E MBs MB InrCtaxCtaf 
MvUm tffi t£% 12% 12% ft 

Akmpd 7 a ft 8% 8% ft 

Akita 10 245 li A % -A 

ApiaM 141 ft ft 8A ft 

to hr PH 424 7 3 50 4ft 48% ft 

ww 8« BB Bi 9* ft 

As 60# 287 14% 1ft 14% +1% 

MtaMte Z77Uft ft ft ft 

MRtasx an 8 74 0&2 2%£3& -lit 
ten tail 13 37 5S ft ft ft 

APdkwA 8272 Tfi- 7» .ft 

MtoToM na 1% -ft ft ft 

«wm . 44 2% z 2% 

BSHOrea) 14- 76 ft ft ft 

Btagater 090 20 108 «S1 2ft 2ft ft 
OtaT A# 408 ft - 3 ft ft 

BflMrfx 097 11 MW 1ft lft 4ft ft 
Brtrd -140 xft ft ft 44 

BOdalte (L40 » -W 48% ' 40 45% 

BWtaA 12 105 '203 2ft 2ft ft 
Bottom. £00 13 18 2fi ft 2% 
BOMS 038 8 822 32B Sft 3ft -9 
BmttaA VMS 12 £4% 24% 24% ft 

owns 020 16 88 3ft Sft aft ft 
QflCMf 001 SI ft ft - ft 
Ognlneo#X W 85 27% 2ft 2ft ft 
CnoTdi 2 ft ft ; ft - -1: 


Compute: 20 1% 1% 1% 

DxsdTbA IS 88 8% ft ft ft 

CnataTA 064 S 317 12% 11% 11% -i 

CRMCA . 72 442 14% 14% 14% ft 

CnwCB 12 MS 14% 14& 14ft ft 
Okie 038 18 3 24 2ft 24 

Cjte 16 11% 1ft 11% ft 


Gaato- 4MB a 18915% 15 15 
ttkoftr 9722 0% SA 0% -ft 

firt&A 032158 30 7t| 78 7}f +A 
Edkdolto 16 9rt 0A 0 9& -A 
EpHx ; £80 04 94% ffi% 9® -JH 

MMsk on 10 la 3) aft k^ - ft 
nax, 12B12 84 B ff' a * 

tow IX BO 44% 40% 43% -1 

topiary 080 14 275 T« 128 1« ft 


Mtatn 

OK 185318 20% 28% 26% ft 

HtatoCh 

11 % % 

% 

Htam 

ttW 23 13 22% 22 

22 -% 

HnxM 

73 53 17 18% 

77 ft 


■ ' on 31 x8 20% a% 20% 

MB 739 37% 3ft &% ft 

RM on S 7S 33% 3ft 93% rA 
on 12 258 17% 17 a 17VT 

7- % ft M 4t 

: v 


4pmtimJam23 


Dto. E IBs Hta IxffOtatOfff 

aw arrei 50% <8% «% -ii 
8 110 15% 15& 19% ft 
81 1908 8% dft 5d ft 
3 20 7% 7d 7% ft 
120 12 130 14% 14% 14% 

JO 21%S1% 21% 


SJWtop £28122100 52% 3% 52% ft 

ItaPnh 020 12 74 0% 0% 0% 
taXCtax 042 65 XO 30% 30% 30% ft 
Iterates 14 402 ISA II 18A 
Hanaota S 587 SlH 31% 31ft -ft 
THW 030137 IS ft ft ft ft 

mean 0 20 % % % 

tatakta 902 17% 17% 17% ft 

3 10 ft 2% ft 

30 2 n£A 2!t 2& 

OB CM 17 414 2ft 20% £ft 

taote 1701445 31% 30% 30% ft 

MX* 171 STB) 31% 30% SOiJ ft 

3g$r 1.12 2D 20 13% 13% 1ft ft 

47 ft 1% 1A 


ta* to E ta Bp| ux IrtCta 

Dterta 020345*71 £7% 38% 37% ft 
Dctelta 072 H 73 tffl 12% 1® ft 
OnodEBB *» 1W0 -52% Sft 52% ft 
DtateU 141887 17% 17 17% 

Ctq 00 024V Bteft 38% 30% ft 
fltebw 57 472 5% 5% 94 
Data OB W 1232 29% 29% 9% 

Dream I s 9 a « « 4 


-K- 

18 240 ft 8% 8% 

2134 Xl^j 14% 1674 -*£05 
020 198007 30% 27% 27H -24 
BO 4% 4% ft ft 


-L- -R- 

Uta 02257 * 17% 17% 17% WHte4 1* 994 18% lft 18 -% 

itefRjm a im i«% 13% 14% +% nop wa 28 2 & 2% 

iBPltab 138561* Sft 3ft 34% ft tonsils 025 183115 S% Sft 32% ft 

teoWrxOnU 358 47% 48% 47% «S8to 080 IS 1SXo4S% MU -1% 

lu# OK a 2S 19% 18% 18% ft torts 9813 22% 21% 2ft ft 

is 84 8 a toBtai 18 5X1 12% 11% 12 ft 

„ us. u%- j. ribfm»x an isziar bs sft ss ft 

T" StaS ft ft **■ m i*iA ft ft 

to«*tt JO 25% 25% 25% 

tataS »2W 37% 53% +4 o nzftzftZft 

IWtePT OS11 SB «72«%a% ft mm 2997 fi% ft ft 

iaeDtat SB 1211 4% ft ft flam ire rei4M 85% 64% 84% -i% 

uhTtexawa a a a 29 +8 tadabpr as mere 22% 21% 21% -ft 

IMV 28 38 ZD 10 « ft WW 012 K 5% 5% 5% 

17 19 34 32% 31% ft flDBtanB 0681412458 24% » ft 

323731 59% Sft 5% ft tolSki 0182205 3ft 3ft 3ft ft 
W 1W Sft 33% 3ft ft MKMM 172291 18% 17% 17% ft 

145777 24% 25% 23% ft "WSDH 48 « 1ft«ft 1ft 

l. J. IWta 03210 BW W% 18% 18% -jk 


17 S3 40% 36% *% ft ] UtelTke 029 323731 59% 5ft 9ft 




toeteBx 12713 an 73% 7X73% 

BKIte 95 9R2 34% Sft Sft ft 

Bn« 130 3% 3% 3% -% 

Bate ITS 230 K% 17% 17% 

total IB ft ® ® -A 

toteO# 999 a A ft 

BID tata 2 23 1% 1% 1% ft 
Edcte O283BOB0 31 37% 37% 

EMI WO 9% 5 5A -A 

Etaate 23 204 aft 27% 2tt ft 
Eabfit *32049 12% 12% lft ft 
Bndkff IBB Sft 5 -ft 

0 wok n n% w% ift ft 

Etote I (UX 27 838 20% 29% aft ft 
E ranrtea 10 142010% 0% 10% ft 


34 32% 31% ft 


09214 1W 85% 35% Sft ft 
145777 21% 25% 2ft ft 
18 rt 2ft 2ft 25% ft 
1802 8% 5% Sit 1% 
OB 273401 51% 51% 51% ft 


Mftp 


78 42 

5% 

ft 

ft 


tat* 


12 W 

1ft 

tf% 

1ft 

ft 

Fated 

002 

94 IM 

■ft 4ft 

40% 

-1% 

FVTM 

IK 

£41588 

84% 

81% 

81% 

-2% 

RotoA 


5 4V 

14% 

14% 

1ft 


tom 


7W 

M 

w% 

W% 

ft 

ftoto 

080 

M1185 

38% 

3ft 

38A 

-A 

Fate 

088 

184280 

2ft 

27% 

27% 

ft 




MINI 12017200 
totet £1622 388 50 48% 40% ft 
tear St 0273 44% 44 44% 

FtatM WO 480 ft 0% ft 

MM) W 790 0% « 0% ft 

FcbAA 019159103 7% 7A 7% ft 
Ml 019 MUXS 7% 7% 78 ft 
neap mbso k% «a ott ft 

tota A 11 144 4% 4ft 4% ft 

Mtolx 010 20 018 *29 28% 28% ft 
Fa Hate 134 19 248 36% 34% Sft 
MferM OM 18 884 80 58 SI ft 

Mtaftox 082 18 IB 27% 2ft 28% ft 


-0 - 

filAB am 5% ft s% 

eusav BffX 826 38 35 35% ft 

tom 8 28 2A 2d 24 

tote III US B fl JS ft 

tetaflOOD 100834 33% £3% 83% ft 

BteOs B X1oU% 16% «% ft 
SaSBfedi A44 17 87 3% 28 28% ft 

fitete 11 22 12% 12% 12% ft 

flarate 1600 4fi 4% •% ft 

Bata4 252MX 20% 10% 20% ft 

tetate 1877 5% 4% 4% ft 

toqwft 7*18 20% 25% ®A ft 

teteCB S7tt ft ft 4%+ft 

CtataQ 15 207 21% 21% 21% ft 
UaBXjtOQ IBB 20% 20% 2ft 


mcnx OK 2217500 Sft 38% 38% ft 
MS Ckl IB 141 22% 22 22% ft 
talk 020 8 02 14% 14% 14% ft 
Mata 81280 7 ft ea ft 

UokBoc 18 191 2ft 20% 29% -ft 
item & 79 11% 11 11% ft 

NBtaOr 304175 1ft 18% 19% ft 
kkfMfip 18 k0125%125%123% 
■tattMDM HH 13U 13t2 1WI ft 
ItoUS 074 10 659 41% 41% 41% ft 
Marti til TOW ft 4 4% ft 

totatt 293002 Sft Sft B5% -2% 
IMratoR 032 W 32 20 Itfj 20 -% 
UfistellvaB3B29B 25% 2ft 2ft ft 
ktotota W 18 11% 11% n% ft 
Mtatate OW 27 W 29% 28% 29% ft 
MtakS 842529 0% flH 8 ft 
ItetaABxtrt 18 BO 43 4% 42% ft 
Iterate OK 101585 9% 0% ft ft 
MMte 310 ft 1H ft 

tata Mr 53704 5% 4% 4jJ ft 

WxMf 020W28B7 11% 19 W% ft 
MOW* 17 MBS 10% 18% 18% ft 
MbtaCta 40 230 1ft 18% 18% 
Itogte 815 ft 5% 5% -A 

IIM 9644201131% 12812ft -lH 

M8A8M 941 15 14% 14% ft 

MOUTuk 09 240 12% 12% 12% 
MBtaHx 029253517 38% 36 38% ♦% 
MM tore i*D% 48% 49% -1 

IM* 1X412 18 <0 80% 80 -1 
Martel aW» 44 11 10% 10% 

McMrtM 5900 n 1ft -H 

Uteri CD 034 10 95 13% 12% 12% ft 
MBdtaM 038 14 IB 29% 29% 29% 
Start# 006 29 1286 36 39 35% ft 
Mte# 008 293014 37% 38% St ft 
Mm 801 5 4% 4% 4% 

MktaPf OB 12 401 24% 23% 23% -H 
MlSftx 040 10 142 20% 28 28 ft 
tangta 54 IBS 20% 2D 20 


121397 ft ft 0% ft 


-s- 

tacc 128 U5B29oB% 49 48% ft 
SUM 040 « 13%013% 13% 

Samao UO 93 246 15 14% 15 ft 

UfcfeA 042 191111 23% 29% 23% +% 
sosretoi M W 91% 91% 51% 

Stas 784 8% ft 8% ft 

Staff Cp 082 1 » ft ft ft -ft 

SmM 137 % % U ft 

MU* 12D 2 35% 33% 39% ft 

SB ta# X 028 20 291 £4% 24 24 ft 

SXbtaB 7 ta 7 7 7 

taka# 1.12 10 218 48% 47% 47H ft 
SWte 011O9Md21% 20% 21% +1 
State 374 ft ft 3% ft 

SffiTten 627 8U ft ft ft 

6mm 022 W IB 19% 0 1ft ft 
SMM OW 282778 83% 82% SU ft 

aw* 008 8% 6% 0% ft 

tail ate 16 963 20% 10% 20 ft 

State P 301792826% 25 25% ft 
BOM 025223090 99 34% 34% ft 
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Dow turns 
lower at 
midsession 


AMERICAS 


After last week’s volatile 
performance, topped by Fri- 
day's historic tobacco deal 
Wall Street took a breather 
as leading indices moved 
lower by midday, writes John 
Labttte in New York. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was off 58-26 at 
7,737.25. Among malar indus- 
trials. Allied Signal, the 
aerospace and automotive 
products man ufacturer, fell 
$1% at $82% while aircraft 
leader Boeing dropped 
at $55%. ffroiwiraifi and plas- 
tics producer Union Carbide 
was down $% at $46%. The 
Al uminum Company of 
America fed $1% at $74%. 

Bucking the trend among 
large companies was IBM as 
it neared its historic high, 
with a rise of $% at $90%. 

“This is a normal pullback 
after triple witching day," 
said Mr Ralph Acampora, 
technical strategist at Pru- 
dential Securities. 

Friday's markets experi- 
enced heavy volume on. the 
day of the simultaneous 
expiry of options and futures 
contracts, known as “triple 
witching". 

Following their agreement 
last Friday, tobacco com- 
pany stocks traded slightly 
Iowa:. Philip Morris fell $1 at 
$44%, RJR Nabisco slipped 
$% at $34. and Loews dipped 
*% at«02%. 

“The market seems to be 
taking a wait-and-see atti- 
tude about the agreement," 
said Mr. Acampora. who 


Sao Paulo moves up 


SAO PABLO rose strongly in 
early trading helped by good 
demand from local mutual 
funds. 

Selected leaders shot for- 
ward. in what traders 
described as improved vol- 
ume and at midsession ftm 
Bovespa index was 193 or 1 .6 
per cent higher at 12JJ14. 

Telebras put on US per 
cent to 158.10 pesos and Elec- 


trobras surged to 637 pesos, 
a gain of 3.4 per cent 

CARACAS had an active 
morning too. At miriBegsinn , 
die IBC index was up 135.44 
or 1-7 per cent at 8,14137. 

MEXICO CITY moved 
lower in light trading. Tel- 
mex hardened 4 centavos to 
193.4 pesos, but at midses- 
sion the IPC index was down 
22J5D at 4,41634. 
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FT/SAP ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


Zurich climbs to another record 


would have expected larger 
declines if investors were 
more concerned. 

Technology stocks fared 
better as the technology-rich 
Nasdaq Composite inched up 
0.69 at 1.447.73. Dell Com- 
puter rallied as shares rose 
$2% at $122%. Cisco Systems, 
the networking leader, 
spiked up $1% at $7 0%. 

Internet services provider 
Yahoo plunged $1%. at $37% 
following an analyst’s down- 
grade. 

Telecommunications lead- 
ers had mixed results in 
morning trading. AT & T 
was down $% at $36% while 
its long-distance rival MCI 
Communications, rose $ft, 
trading at $39&. Among the 
baby Bell stocks, Bell Atlan- 
tic fell $1% at $75% while 
Ameritech fell $% to 170. 

TORONTO moved lower. 
Banks rallied modestly but 
golds came in fear heavy sell- 
ing, and at the noon calcula- 
tion the 300 composite index 
was a tt 19.03 at 6,492.40. 

Bullion stayed weak and 
golds picked op where they 
left off on Friday, sliding 
steadily lower. 

Barrick Gold, off 60 cents 
in the preceding session, 
retreated 85 cents to C$31 
and Placer Dome fell 75 
cents to C$2195. 

Among leading industri- 
als, Alcan Aluminium shed 
55 cents to C$4&20 and Bom- 
bardier 35 cents to CS3L50. 
Banks provided one of the 
brightest upside features. 
Royal Bank of Canada added 
80 cents at CS6220. 


EUROPE 


Strong performances by 
Nest lS and Roche enabled 
ZURICH to rebound from a 
weak opening and gflmh to a 
fourth consecutive all-time 
high- The SMI index picked 
up 26.0 to SA87-& 

Roche certificates, a poor 
second best to the sharply 
higher Novartis last week, 
broke through resistance at 
SFr 13^50 to add SFr255 at 
SFrlS^OO, The shares were 
also supported by sews that 
the company was selling its 
Hnmacao plant in Puerto 
Rico and nine prescription 
pharmaceutical products to 
ICN Pharmaceuticals of the 
US in a deal valued at a net 
$145m. The news indicated, 
analysts said, that Roche 
was committed to a sharper 
focus ou its businesses. 

Novartis, up almost SFr200 
last week after a well 
received research presenta- 
tion on Tuesday, gave up 
SFT14 to SFT2£76 on profit- 


FTSE Actuaries Snare Indices- 
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Nestle’s sharp SFr43 rise 
to SFrlv890 was attributed to 
technical reasons as the 
shares broke through resis- 
tance at around SFrl859. 

Zurich Insurance, which 
climbed SFrlO to SFr565, 
took the spotlight in the 
financial sector. 

PARIS traded narrowly to 


finish marginally higher in 
dull volume. The CAC 40 
index ended up 5.10 at 

The day’s trading range 
was narrow at 33 points 
while volume, sub-average 
for most of last week, stayed 
dull at l&5m shares. "We've 
been more or less on hold all 
day " said one trader. 

Alcatel Alsthom and 
Lagadfire stood out A weak 
market lately, Lagadfcre was 
the day’s top performer, 
adding FFr7.20 or 4.4 per 
cent to FFr170.5. Alcatel 
gained FFr12 to FFr685 as 
investors warmed to last 
week’s earnings upgrades by * 

brokers. 

LVMH had another vola- 
tile session. Last Thursday 
the shares Sell 3 per cent an 
stake-bunding in Grand Met- 
ropolitan of the UK. They 
rallied almost 5 per cent on 
Friday but fell back FFr28.00 
or L8 per cent to FFTL503 
yesterday. 


FRANKFURT polled back 
as profft-takLng, Wall Street 
and a weaker dollar pulled 
the market down. The BBS- 
indicated Dax Index finished 
39.75 weaker at 3,748.79. 

Among the day’s corporate 
developments. ProSieben 
Media, the television group, 
said the 17.5m preference 
shares in its July 7 bourse 
ifcafri g would be afftaed to 
investors in a range of DM66- 
DM72 a share, sharply below 
analysts, expectations of 
DM68-DM78- Traders forecast 
strong demand for the issue, 
noting that the shares were 
being quoted around DM100 
in the unofficial grey mar- 
ket. 

Elsewhere, Siemens brake 
through technical r es is ta nc e 
to close DM2L20 up at a 
reco rd high of DM103BQ. 

AMSTERDAM eased back 
from recent record levels, 
aiding off L34 at 86086 after 
a mixed session for the AEX 

tnrtwr 



OSLO hit a new peak on 
the back of a good day for 
index heavyweight Nokia 
Share pnee and Mextrebesetb which surged to FMM8Q at 

mo |- one stage before closing 

FMk8.60 higher at 
FMk373.60. The company 

i3o |g — was said to have come in for 

an upgrade from a US bro- 
ker. The Hex index rose 31.49 
taa in & — ir- r — to 3,157.8a 

hta MILAN continued to ride a 
wave of optimism over the 

no JJT 1* — *— outlook for Emu and June 

inflation figures, which pul- 
led in domestic and foreign 
ioof — ■ — ‘ — * — ■ — - — ■ investors- The Comit index 
Jm W07 Jon noe) 5,09 to an 11-year high 
sw^a monm of 8Z7A4 vdifie the tea ttime 

■ Mfbtel index was at an 
Acquisition news sent all-time peak of 13,317, up 
Elsevier lower after the 132 on the day alter a day’s 
bears got the ' better of a best of 13*333. 
two-way tussle which ' Analysts noted that the 
pushed volume up to 5m indices would have been 
shares. The Anglo-Dutch higher still but for a batch of 
publisher is paying $447m, stocks trading ex-dividend 
its third deal this year, for a which pulled the figures 
US trade magazine business, down by ab out 0.7 per cot. 
The shares came off 50 cents STOCKHOLM moved up to 
to FI 3220. a new high, helped by 

NedBoyd, well bought in renewed buying of drug lead- 
recent session amid talk of ers Astra and PharmciaA 
freight rate rises and a bro- Upjohn. The former added 
ker upgrade, came off FI L40 SKr2.50 at SKri39.5 and 
to FI 54.10. Aegon rose FU.TO P4U gained SKrS.OO to 
to FI 13SL80 and Ahold added SKx26&5. The general index 
Fl 2.00 at FI 164L50L ended 18.03 higher at 

Heineken shed FI 4^0 to 2&&S0. 

FI 357.30 after a sen recam- — 

fi fwn London bro- 
kers, Williams de Brae. 


Written and edited by Mteteai 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Istanbul 
soars 8% 
to peak 

Istanbul surged 8 per rent in 
hectic activity ou rising 
hopes for a new. Islatttet- 
free coalition to be led by 
the conservative leader. Mr 
Meant YOaax. 

The IMKB Nat tonal- 100 
ipdex dosed at an all-time 
high, up 133 at 1.774. easily 
surpassing the previous 
peak of 1.70Q established on 
January 27. Turnover also 
soared, to Tlrl5.480tra friun 
Friday’s TLS7,l20to- 

Mr Ylhuax, the prime min- 
ister -designate. who Is 
leads- of the main opposi- 
tion Motherland party, sold 
yesterday that he saw no 
chance of failure to his 
efforts to form a secularist 
coalition to keep the Islam- 
ists out of power. 

One analysts add the mar- 
ket would be a direct benefi- 
ciary of a new government 
winning a vote of confi- 
dence. There will be prof- 
it-taking but as long as the 
political developments are 
positive, the short-term tar- 
get will be the 2,000-point 
level,’ 1 he said. 

Metal industry stocks 
were yesterday's best per- 
formers, with a 13.6 per cent 
climb, followed by a 10.9 per 
cent surge In the utility sec- 
tor. 
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Bangkok extends rally to 8.5% over two days 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tentative foreign buying 
helped lift BANGKOK 
strongly for the second ses- 
sion nam ing. At the dose, 
the SETT index was up 24^28 
at 504.53 for a two-day 
advance of nearly 8.5 per 
cent 

Turnover remained mod- 
est at BtS£bn but sentiment 
was said to have shown clear 
signs of a recovery. “It was 
all a bit technical after the 
recent shakeout, but there 
was same genuine buying” 
said one broker. 

Banks continued to lead 
the rally. Thai Far mers rose 
by the dally limi t, adding 
Bt7-S0 to Bt82^0 in Bt483m 
turnover. Bangkok Bank 
gained BtiOOO to Btll9 and 
Krung Thai Bank Bi230 to 
Bt28JZS. 

TOKYO made modest 
gains after hovering within a 
narrow range. Export-driven 
issues advanced on the dol- 
lar’s strength against the 
yen in the wake of the G7 
summit, but the majority of 
stocks declined, writes Gwen 
Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
added 50.68 to 20.436J4 after 
moving between 20,386-04 
and 20,461-55. The market 
was encouraged from the 
outset by New York’s gains 
an Friday. 

Investors were relieved 
that the Denver summit did 
not place undue stress on 
yen-doll ar exchange rates 
and, instead, urged Japan to 
achieve growth through 
domestic demand rather 


than relying on exports. 
However, share prices 
drifted as many investors 
remained cautions ahead of 
Wednesday’s publication of 
the Bank of Japan’s quar- 
terly tankan survey of busi- 
ness sentiment 

Volume fell from Friday's 
414m shares to an estimated 
296m. Declines led advances 
633 to 424 with 197 

unchanged. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section stocks rose 0-68 
to L530.92 and the capital- 
weighted tfikkei 300 crept up 
0.32 to 296.17. In London, the 
ISE/Nikkei-50 index rose 1-61 

to L6Q2.73. 

Carmakers gained ground 
after recent setbacks. Honda 
advanced for the first time 
in five trading days, gaining 
Y60 to Y3£70. Suzuki Motor 
rose Y40 to Y1.460 but 
Toyota stayed flat at Y3350. 

Fujitsu, the day’s most 
active issue, rose Y20 to 
YL590 after earlier reaching 
a intraday high for the year 
of YL600. Leading consumer 
electricals advanced 
atthmi gh some high-technol- 
ogy issues foil prey to profit- 
taking. Sony gained Y40 to 
Y9.870 and NEC Y20 to 
YL670. 

Foreign investors pursued 
domestic demand-driven 
issues. Jusco, a leading 
sup er mark et operator, added 
Y6Q to Y3.990 and Marui 
gained Y20 to Y2£90. 

Property developers 
advanced- Mitsubishi Estate 
added Y20 to YT.610, Mitsui 
Fudosan YiO to YL54Q and 
Sumitomo Realty and Devel- 


South Africa pushes higher 


Shares in Johannesburg 
moved ahead strongly on 
the back of an active day for 
industrials in the ea«h and 
futures markets. The all- 
share index ended 52.2 
higher at 7,286.3- 
Industrtals rose 57.3 to 
8^68-8 after a lively session 
for the new September 
futures contract. At one 
stage the September indus- 


trial contract moved out to a 
premium of 100 points to 
fair value. “It was a field 
day for the futures traders- 
There was plenty to go for,” 
said one broker. 

Golds remained subdued 
In tine with the bullion 
price which continued to 
hover around four-year 
lows. The golds index ended 
off 1 23 at 1,015. L 
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opment Y17 to Yl.010. 

Pharmaceuticals, however, 
retreated after substantial 
gains in recent sessions. 
Sankyo Pharmaceutical, 
which last week announced 
poor warnings projections for 
the current business year to 
March, fell Y50 to Y3.650. 
Takeda Chemical dropped 
Y60 to Y3470 and Yamanou- 
chi Pharmaceutical Y50 to 
Y3JJ70. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
fen 13.15 to 2X48A30 and vol- 
ume rose to 18.4m shares. 

MANILA feH sharply after 
profit-taking in selected 
property stocks sparked 
across-the-board selling. The 
composite index came off 
73.08 or 2Jb per cent to 
2^08^5. Turnover was heavy 
at 2^bn pesos. 

Megaworld Properties 
stood out a gainst the down- 


trend. adding 55 centavos to 
4JL0 pesos. 

TAIPEI rose to a seven- 
year high in turnover of 
T$159bn with the weighted 
index advancing 91.29 to 
8J925.12 after a session best 
Of 8340-88. 

The electronics sector 
gained 5.4 per cent after 
Taiwan Semiconductor 
raised its 1997 sales and 
profit targets by more than 
20 per cent. Shares in the 
chip giant jumped by the 7 
per cent daily limit to 
T511&5. 

United Microelectronics, 
Winbond and Mosel were all 
limit up too at T$T$I13, 
TJS4.5 and T687.5 respec- 
tively. 

HONG KONG took a roller 
coaster ride, initially adding 
to Friday’s 4JS per cent singe 
to establish a new all-time 


high before profit-taking pul- 
led shares back amid ner- 
vousness over China-related 
red chips. 

The Hang Seng index 
touched a peak of 15,322 in 
another show of bullish 
enthusiasm ahead of next 
week’s handover to China. 
But later the index pulled 
back to dose 133.13 lower at 
15,021.23. Turnover, which 
remained heavy at 
HK$26£bn, was attributed to 
inflows (tom China. 

Analysts noted that the 
market was also dampened 
by China’s announcement 
last Friday that the transfer 
of domestic assets into Chi- 
na-controlled companies 
overseas would require gov- 
ernment approval if the pur- 
pose was to place assets in a 
listed company. 

Hang Seng Bank, sharply 


higher lost week on specula- 
tion that Chinese interests 
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might take a stoke, tumbled 


FKJ5.50 to HK$104 on profit- 

1 

taking. 

• ^ M 

KUALA LUMPUR was 


broadly lower, with the com* 


posite index down 8-58 to 

: 

1.088.98. but Taiping Consoli- 


dated and Malpac Holdings 

'jmtO 

both bucked the trend, jump- 

■ ■ •- >'^jl 

ing to 12-moath highs in 

IT A 

heavy trade. 

- • m 


MS3.Q6 on speculation that it 
planned to sell its interest in 
Sen till Raya, a mixed prop- 
erty development in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Malpac, the stockbroking 
and financial services group, 
gained 80 cents to MS&30 an 
news that United Merchant 
Group was buying a stake. 
United Merchant dropped 23 
cents to MS3.7& 


■fa* 
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CHASE 


When Royal Caribbearf International decided to 
build a globally integrated treasury system 

Chase navigated it 

Royal Caribbean called on Chase’s expertise « 

in treasury management to develop a solution —J 

that gave it the ability to monitor and move funds 
more quickly around the wodd. 



Majewy at tbc Seas 


“Chase offered us industry expertise, global delivery capabilities 
and leading edge technology. More than that, Chase offered us 
a relationship, a partnership approach, a comoutmcnt to 
comprehensive support and assistance on a daily basis.” 


fcjil CuHxan O ali m un 
mdCEOlUdutdnRdn 



CHASE. The right relationship is everything." 


V5-&, 


01997 Tim CtaM UanftuBit Carparattan. 
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PART ONE 


India 

50 YEARS 

of independence 


Reforms 

stir hopes 
for era of 
prosperity 

Martin Wolf says more bold 
changes are needed if India 
is to better the mixed record 
of the first half-century 



I ndia. Winston Churchill 
once remarked, “is a geo- 
graphical expression. It 
is no more a united nation 
than the Equator”. The bru- 
tal division of the sub-conti- 
nent in 1947 seemed to show 
he was right But the still- 
vast India that then emerged 
has proved hhn wrong. It 
survived not just as a coun- 
try, but as a democracy. The 
overriding goal of its 
half century needs to be the 
stfll more ambitious one of 
widely-shared prosperity. 

Before 1947, today's India 
had never been a unified 
state. Language, religion, 
caste and wealth have 
always divided its vast popu- 
lation. Far such a country to 
have sustained elections, a 
free press and an indepen- 
dent judiciary would have 
been incredible if it had not 
happened. 


There have been rewards. 
Tbe cou ntr y has escaped the 
famines that blotch the 
record of China’s Commu- 
nist rule. The population has 
soared from 340m at inde- 
pendence to 970m today, but 
it has been fed. Nor has 
India’s turbulent democracy 
baited economic progress: 
real incomes per head have 
grown at a compound rate of 
2 per cent a year over the 
past half century - faster 
than in its people's previous 
history. 

Yet India could have done 
far better. Untn the 1960s, 
the economy grew at 
between 3 and 4 per coat a 
year - a rate that became 
known, disparagingly, as the 
Hindu rate of economic 
growth. Then, in the 1960s. 
the pace quickened, as 
growth rose towards 6 per 
cent a year. Unfortunately, 


tbe improvement was unsus- 
tainable and led to a huionw* 
of payments crisis In June 
1991. 

Only today, after tbe 
beginnings of radical reform 
under the then prime minis- 
ter. Mr Narasimha Rao, and 
his finance minister, Mr 
Maumohan Singh, can ftwtia 
hope to grow at 6 per cent , 
sustainably. But the 9 to 10 
per cent achieved elsewhere 
stffl seems well beyond its 
reach. 

At independence, India 
was a leader among develop- 
ing countries. Under the 
authoritative leadership of 
its first prime minister, Mr 
JawaharUd Nehru,’ the coun- 
try was accorded tbe. influ- 
mice it saw as its due. Then, 
in the 1960s, the West sup- 
ported India as the 'alterna- 
tive to Chinese communism. 

Yet neither influence nor 


assistance creates prosper- 
ity. Under tbe sway of social- 
ist ideals, anxiety about for- 
eign economic encroachment 
ami upper-caste contempt for 
merchants. India embarked 
on planned, inward-looking 
development Imitating the 
Soviets, whom they took as 
mentors, India saw publicly- 
owned heavy industry as the 
route to modernisation. But 
Tmtia a te n had private enter- 
prise. The result was the 
byzantine system of controls 
that became known as the 
“perarit-raj". 

Over time, the strategic 
error became evident India 
had assumed there were no 
opportunities for rapid 
export expansion, but soon 
found that tiny Hong Kong 
earned more from its exports 
than it did Itself. India had 
assumed competition was 
wasteful, but learned there 


could be no improvement 
in productivity without 
it As India fell behind more 
dynamic rivals, including 
China, it lost its repu- 
tation. 

It lost not just influence 
abroad, but also innocence 
at home. Controls bred cor- 
ruption and intervention 
bred interest groups. Indian 
society has long been 
divided into narrow occupa- 
tional groups: it still has 
some 900 sub-castes, for 
example. But it was India’s 
interv entionis t policies that 
turned this broad tendency 
into an economic cance r. 
The result has been con- 
demned by two close observ- 
ers, Mr Vijay Joshi and Mr 
lan little of Oxford Univer- 
sity, as “exclusive bourgeois 
socialism". 

Advocates justified the 
policies India pursued as 


ways to combat poverty. Tbe 
reality has been the oppo- 
site: mfly the 10 per cent of 
the labour force with jobs in 
the public sector or large- 
scale private companies 
enjoy security and the lion’s 
share of investme nt the ben- 
efits of mhdiHwi go predomi- 
nantly to better off segments 
of the population; the 
adult literacy rate is still 
only 50 per cent, while that 
for women is a third. 

Behind the enrfritet rheto- 
ric. India created an uncom- 
petitive industrial friend in 
an ocean of poverty. It 
sought to combine progress 
with minimal change, pro- 
moting a n arr o w industriali- 
sation that left the bulk of 
the population in the vil- 
lages where Indian stability 
has always been based. 

By the time the economic 
crisis struck in mid-1991, tbe 
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old system was bankrupt 
financially, intellectually 
and politically. Socialist 
economies had collapsed 
everywhere. The Congress 
party that led the fight for 
independence and provided 
almost all subsequent gov- 
ernments bad been captured 
by the Gandhi dynasty. Poli- 
ticians were tainted by cor- 
ruption. The bureaucracy 
bad lost its reputation for 
competence. The govern- 
ment had abandoned Us 
wonted fiscal prudence. 
Businessmen displayed 
entrepreneurship in the 
hunt for licences. 

Time had come for a 
change. Indeed, behind the 
edifice of Nehruvian central- 
isation, change had long 
been under way. An interna- 
tionally competitive entre- 
preneurship had emerged: 
India’s thriving software 
industry is an example; its 
exports of grans and jewel- 
lery are another. 

India’s states had also 
developed distinct policies 
and Kerala achieved 

levels of education and 
health up to the best devel- 
oping country standards. 
Punjab’s income per head 
became more than triple 
that of poverty-stricken 
Bihar. 

At Independence. India 
inherited an empire, commit- 


ted itself to socialism and 
embraced democracy. 60 
years later, Delhi's empire Is 
enfeebled, socialism is dead 
ami democracy, while vital, 
has been corrupted. Even 
the elaborate structure uf 
caste and subcaste is losing 
hold. The more dynamic 
cherish freedom when once 
they laboured under the 
weight of an unchangeable 
destiny. 

Change is painful, particu- 
larly in a society as complex 
and conservative os India’s. 
It carries with it the risks of 
social conflict and dema- 
gogic populism. But it also 
creates opportunities. New 
businesses, politicians and 
political arrangements begin 
to emerge. 

Of the changes now under 
way - the move to a market 
economy and political decen- 
tralisation - the first is the 
more unambiguously benefi- 
cial. A more competitive, 
economy is the only possible 
basis for the foster growth 
India desperately needs. It 
should also limit corruption 
by reducing the need for it. 
But the market will generate 
social upheaval and pull mil- 
lions from the village to the 
towns. 

The greater concern must 
be over whether govern 
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PERFORMANCE • by Martin Wolf 


Perils of ‘licence raj’ 


Extensive government intervention hampered 
economic progress and failed to reduce poverty 


Economically. India’s half 
century has been a failure. 

If one's standard were 
India's past, or what has 
happened in the many 
poorly performing develop- 
ing countries in the past 50 
years, this judgment would 
be harsh and unfair. But 
these tests are too easy. 


needs of its people and the 
performance of its eastern 
neighbours, India ha* fail ed. 

According to a study by 
Mr Angus Maddison for the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, India's real gross 
domestic product per head 
rose 125 per cent between 
1950 and 1992 - a compound 
rate of growth of 2 per cent a 
year. Since real incomes per 
head rose just 12 per cent 
between 1820 and 1950. this 
may appear satisfactory - 
particularly since the popu- 
lation Increased from 345m 
in 1947 to 880m in 1992 - and 
956m in 1996. 

Yet, by the standards of 
the best-performing develop- 
ing countries, India's perfor- 
mance has been mediocre. 
Indonesia's real income per 
head rose 215 per cent 
between 1950 and 1992, Chi- 
na’s 400 per cent, Thailand's 
450 per cent. South Korea's 
1,040 per cent and Taiwan’s 
1.160 per cent. 

In 1947 living standards in 
C hina were much the same 
as in India. By the mid-1990s 
China's were roughly dou- 
ble. 

In 1993, .according to the 
World Development Indica- 
tors of the World Bank. 
1,310m people lived on less 
than $1 a day - measured at 
purchasing power parity - of 
whom 470m were Indian. In 
sub-Saharan Africa the num- 
ber of similarly poor people 
was 220m. Even in China it 
was only 350m. 

This poverty does not 
appear to be the result of a 
particularly unequal distri- 
bution of incomes. Figures 
from the World Bank sug- 
gest the distribution may 
even be quite equal by the 
standards of developing 
countries. If there was to be 


a substantial reduction in 
India’s pervasive poverty, 
the economy would have to 
grow faster. 

Rapid labour-absorbing 
industrialisation has been 
the basis for economic 
advance in successful 
labour-abundant developing 
countries. But Indian indus- 


enough. The share of manu- 
facturing in GDP was 14 per 
cent in 1960 and stfll only 19 
per cent in 1995. Similarly, 
the proportion of India's 
workforce employed in 
industry was only 11 per 
cent in the early 1990s, no 
higher than in i960. 

Particularly striking has 
been dismal job creation by 
larger enterprises. In 1995 
employment in private man- 
ufacturing companies with 
10 or more employees was a 
mere 4.7m. With public sec- 
tor employment added, the 
total was still only 6£m - 
about 2 per cent of the work- 
force. 

The reason for India's 
industrial growth and 
employment expansion 
being so weak is perverse 
policies. As Mr Vijay Joshi 
and Mr Ian Little of Oxford 
University said in a study 
(India ’5 Economic Reforms 
1991 -2000 )p u blish ed last yean 
“The strategy of Indian 
industrialisation did not 
change much from indepen- 
dence to 1990. It emphasised 
heavy industry, public own- 
ership and import substitu- 
tion. This went along with 
contempt for the price mech- 
anism and a belief that com- 
petition was harmful." 

The range and intensity of 
government interference in 
industry defies belief. The 
government 

• Told businesses what to 
produce, how. where and in 
what quantities; 

• Prevented them from lay- 
ing off labour or closing 
unprofitable factories; 

• Placed obstacles against 
expansion by big private 
business, both domestic and 
foreign; 

• Limited the entry of com- 
petitors; 

• Provided subsidised credit 


to favoured users; 

• Controlled prices, notably 
of steel, fertilisers and petro- 
leum products; 

• Controlled imports and 
inward investment; 

• Created monopoly import- 
ers of raw materials: 

• Nationalised banks and 
insurance companies and 
owned a substantial number 
of industrial enterprises; 

• Monopolised provision of 
infrastructure. 

Many proponents justified 
these policies as helping the 
poor. But, as Mr Joshi and 
Mr Little point out; "Almost 
all government interventions 
in industry have ... reduced 
the demand for labour. At 
the same time, almost all 
controls have channelled the 
benefits of growth ... to a 
minority of the population.’’ 

Consider some of the 
harmful effects of these 
industrial policies. 

First, public enterprise has 
been inefficient. Between 
1986 and 1991 state-owned 
enterprises made 39 per cent 
of gross investment, but gen- 
erated only 14 per cent of 
GDP. In manufacturing, the 
public sector received nearly 
30 per cent of domestic 
investment between 1985-86 
and 1993-94, but generated 15 
per cent of value added. 

The return to publ i c 
investment in manufactur- 
ing was 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent between 1976-77 (April 
to March) and 1986-87. com- 
pared with 17 per cent to 23 
per cent in the private sec- 
tor. The return on net capi- 
tal employed in the central 
public sector enterprises has 
remained stubbornly below 5 
per cent. 

Second, the public sector 
has failed to supply an ade- 
quate infrastructure. Much 
electric power has been sto- 
len or given to formers at 
well below cost, sometimes 
even free. State electricity 
boards have become bank- 
rupt In 1992-93 they bad a 
negative return on assets of 
13.5 per cent This has made 
it impossible to finance the 
needed generating capacity. 
The result has been power 
cuts and growing reliance by 


companies on high-cost cap- 
tive generating capacity. 

Third, protection against 
imports prevented India 
from exploiting its compara- 
tive advantage in labonr- 

intwwiw T«smHftn«mri T>g arvri 

eliminated international 
competition from the domes- 
tic economy. In 1970, when 
inward-looking policies 
reigned supreme, the ratio of 
trade in goods and services 
to GDP was a mere 8 per 
cent, the lowest in the world, 
but for China. 

Fourth, the government 
has offered special tax 
exemptions and reserved 
production of hundreds of 
items to small-scale enter- 
prises. In recent years about 
800 to 900 products have 
been reserved in this way, 
more than half in light engi- 
neering. This policy has 
reduced quality, hindered 
exports and thwarted the 
growth of efficient compa- 
nies. 

Fifth, protection has been 
given to the small propor- 
tion of the workforce 
employed in organised 
industry - and the public 
sector. In most countries it 
is illegal to trade when bank- 
rupt. In India it has been 
illegal to cease doing so. 
Similarly, it has been Tnafte 
almost impossible for big 
companies to digmigg work- 
ers. 

The panoply of controls, 
regulations and restrictions 
became known as “the per- 
mit raj”. The wander is not 
that it slowed industrialisa- 
tion. bat that it permitted 
industrialisation at alL 

The initial motivations for 
the regime were Fabian 
socialism, suspicion of 
merchants and fear of 
foreigners. Over time, 
however, policies were 
increasingly captured by 
corrupt politicians, 
self-seeking bureaucrats, 
industrialists. trade 
unionists and big formers. 

Meanwhile, the interests 
of hundreds of millions of 
poor, illiterate Indians were 
ignored. In 1994-95 subsidies 
to power were Rs98J)bn and 
to industry Rs 128.4 bn. while 
spending on elementary 
education was RsllO.lbn. It 
is no surprise that adult 
literacy was only 51 per cent 


Judged by its potential, the. try has not grown fast 
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in 1993. Far women it was 
just over one-third. Yet 
China's adult literacy rate is 
about 80 per cent. 

According to Professor 
Jean Drtee. visiting 
professor at the Delhi School 
of Economics, and Professor 
Amartya Sen of Harvard 
University, India’s record on 
literacy and infont mortality 
is no better than that of 
sub-Saharan Africa. In i960 
literacy in South Korea and 
Thailand was much Higher 
than in India today. 

As the years passed, the 
extent of India’s failure to 
keep up with more 
successful developing 


countries became clear and 
attitudes began to change. 
Tentative liberalisation 
started in 1985, under Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. This 
produced some results: GDP 
grew at 5J5 per cent a year in 
the 1980s, while 
manufacturing expanded at 
7.4 per cent 

Unfortunately, the growth 
was unsustainable. The 
fiscal deficit crept up from 
45 per cent of GDP in the 
late 1970s to 8.5 per 
cent by 1985-86. In the 
second half of the 1980s the 
average current account 
deficit was 2.4 per emit of 
gross domestic product, 


nearly half of exports. 

The ratio of external debt 
to gross national product 
increased from 17.7 per cent 
in 1984-85 to 2*L5 per cent in 
1989-90. the ratio of 
debts-to-exports jumped 
from 210 per cent to 265 per 
cent and the debt service 
ratio rose from 18 per cent to 
27 per cent 

By June 1991 foreign 
exchange reserves were 
down to two weeks of 
imports and India had 
lost creditworthiness in 
international financial 
markets. Inflation was 
up to the high - by 
Indian standards - annual 


rate of 13 per cent. 

This crisis was also an 
opportunity. Economic 
stabilisation was 
unavoidable. But the 
government could also 
exploit this evidence of 
failure to justify an assault 
on the policies that had 
hindered and distorted the 
Indian economy for so long. 
It could liberalise the 
economy, shift the focus of 
its attention and change the 
relationship between the 
centre and the states. All 
this it has started to do. The 
attempt to start afresh 
makes up the story of the 
1990s. 




The 

Dynamics 

of 

Growth 


a flagship Company of the Adity a Birla Group 
prepares to step with confidence into die 2 1st Century. 

The Company's technologically upgraded Rolling Mills and Extrusion 
Presses will be fed from the recently commissioned, state-of-the-art. Vertical 
Ingot and Vertical Billet Casting facilities. Various allied facilities mil ensure 
a diverse and sophisticated product range, suitable foremerging 
applications in India and overseas. 

Expertise in the Aluminium business and emerging demand has prompted 
Hindakv to examine the feasibility of a mega greenfield 
aluminium complex inclusive of a captive power plant, A detailed study of the 
proposed complex which has been named Adilya Aluminium, is currently 
being conducted. 
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LIBERALISATION • by Martin Wolf 
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Success, with more to come 

Much has been done, but a vast agenda of changes remains before fast growth can be achieved 

The balance of navmentft 
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The balance of payments 
crisis of mid-1991 could have 
introduced Latin American 
instability to the Indian 
economy. Instead, it marked 
the start of reform, to the 
credit of the min or ity Con- 
gress government - and. 
above all, of Mr Manmahan 
Singh, its outstanding 
finance minister, and Mr PV 
Narasimha Rao. the prime 
minister, who hacked him 

“Our strategy,*' Mr Singh 
said in a recent interview, 
“was to bring about macro- 
economic stability in the 
shortest possible period and 
then to launch a wide-rang- 
ing programme of structural 
reforms to increase the 
dynamism of our industrial 
economy, exports and the 

financial system." 

They succeeded. India’s 
rate of growth has risen to 
about 6 per cent a year, -well 
above the 3Vi per cent of the 
1960s and 1970s. The growth 
is also more sustainable 
than the debt-driven 5A per 
cent of the 1980s. 

The programme was sepa- 
rated into two broad compo- 
nents. The first was stabilis- 
ation, at the heart of which 
were measures to improve 
India's fiscal and halam»g of 
payments positions. Between 
1985-86 (April to March) and 
199041, the gross fiscal defi- 
cit of the central govern- 
ment was more than 8 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct By 1992-93 it had been 
brought down to 5.7 per 
cent. 

The combination of fiscal 
tightening with a 22 per cent 
devaluation of the rupee vis 
d vis the US dollar in July 
1991 and the introduction of 
a market-determined 
exchange rate in 1993 
sharply improved the cur- 
rent account position. A defi- 
cit of 3J1 per cent of GDP In 
1990-91 fell to 05 per cent the 
following year, while foreign 
exchange reserves rose from 
US $2.2bn In 1990-91 to 
$21.7bn by the end of 199897. 

The second and mare fun- 
damental part was struc- 
tural reform- The central ele- 
ments, most introduced in 
the first two years, were; 

• Delicensing of investment 
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and production in most 
industries. 

• Decontrol of business 
decisions on location and 
technology transfer, 
although not of decisions to 
lay off workers or close 
operations - the so-called 
“coot policy". 

• Lifting of many import 
controls, although not those 
on imports of almost all con- 
sumer goods, and the reduc- 
tion of tariffs to an average 
of 27 per cent and a peak of 
52 per cent before this year's 
budget 

• Encouragement of foreign 
direct investment, with 
majority equity, except in a 
few consumer goods indus- 
tries. 

• Opening up of more sec- 
tors to private Investors, 
including power, steel, oil 
refining, air transport tele- 
communications, ports, min- 
ing and pharmaceuticals. 

• Liberalisation of capital 
markets, with entry of pri- 
vate mutual funds, foreign 
institutional investors and 
improved regulation. 

• Reform of the tax system, 
by lowering rates and simpli- 
fying the structure. 

The net effect of this pro- 
gramme was unquestionably 
positive. After growing by 
only 0-8 per cent in 1991-92, 
GDP grew by 5l1 per cent in 
1992-93. This was an excep- 
tionally swift turnaround, 
compared with almost any 
other economy in a similar 
predicament, as Mr Shankar 
A chary's, the chief economic 
adviser to the government. 
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has noted. In the five years 
1991-92 to 199897 growth ran 
at a compound rate of 6-3 per 
cent a year. 

Industrial value added 
recovered swiftly from its 
decline of 1.3 per cent in 
1991-92. It then grew at a 
compound rate of 6.8 per 
cent between 1991-92 and 
199897. 

Gross domestic savings 
grew from 22A per cent of 
GDP in 199142 to 25.6 per 
cent in 1995-96. Gross domes- 
tic capital formation went 
from 23.4 per cent of GDP in 
1991-92 to 27.4 per cent in 
1995-96. 

The dollar value of Indian 
merchandise exports Jumped 
from $i7.9bn in 1991-92 to 
$33L5bn last year, although 
export volume still grew at 
only 7 per cent a year 
between 1990 and 1995. Mer- 
chandise exports jumped 
from 78 per cent of imports 
in 196940 to 95 per cent in 
1993-94, before declining to 
88 per cent last year. This 
helped imports rise from the 
compressed level of $l9.4bn 
in 1991-92 - down from 
$24.1bn the previous year - 
to $39bn last year. 

The ratio of trade in goods 
and services jumped from a 
mere 8 per cent of GDP in 
1970 to 27 per cent in 1995. 
Foreign direct investment 
rose fr om virtually nothing 
in 1990-91 to *1.9bn In 
1995-96. Net private capital 
inflows of $8bn in 1996, 
according to the World 
Bank, were still small com- 
pared with China’s $52bu. 


But the country was the 
eighth biggest recipient in 
the developing world. 

Yet complacency would be 
a mistake, as last year's 
slowdown showed. Export 
value fin dollars) increased 
only 4 per cent between 
1995-96 and 1998-97, partly 
because of the dollar's appre- 
ciation. Similarly, real indus- 
trial value added grew about 
6 per cent last year, well 
below the 11.6 per cent 
achieved in 139896. 

More importantly, sub- 
stantial further reform is 
needed if growth is to be 
poshed up from 6 per cent to 
between 9 per cent and 10 
per cent a year. This year’s 
budget from Mr P. Chidam- 
baram, the minister , 

made a splash, notably with 
its reduction in the top rate 
of income tax to 30 per oent 
and abolition Of the taxation 

of dividends in the hanrig of 
shareholders. Yet it was 
more an indication of the 
minister's reforming inten- 
tions than a significant 
reform in its own right 

Nine aspects of the econ- 
omy stQl need attention. 

Pint, the fiscal position is 
ter from solid. Mr Vtjay 
Josh! and Mr Ian Little, of 
Oxford University, con- 
cluded in a study (India's 
Economic Reforms. 1991-96) 
published last year that the 
primary deficit - the deficit, 
apart from net interest pay- 
ments — of the □ on-financial 
public sector should be less 
than 1 per cent of GDP. The 
primary deficit of central 



government has fallen from 
4.3 per cent in 1990-91 to 
dose to zero last year. But 
the International Monetary 
Fund pKrimntpg that the pri- 
mary deficit of the public 
sector at more than 3 per 
cent in 1995-96. 

Second, according to a 
report published by tbe 
finance ministry in May. 
subsidies that cannot be 
readily justified by wider 
social and economic benefits 
amounted to 10.7 per cent of 
GDP in 199446. The rate of 
cost recovery on the subsi- 
dised goods and services was 
a mere 1(L3 per cent These 
subsidies must be drastically 
cut 

Third, radical restructur- 
ing and pr iva t isa tion of pub- 
lic sector enterprises is 
needed. The disinvestment 
commission set up by Mr 
Chidambaram last year has 
selected 15 of India's 250 pub- 
lic en te rprises for sale under 
three different formulae. The 
approach is too cautious, but 
acrian of the commission’s 
recommendations would be 

a start 

Fourth, the division of rev- 
enue between the centre and 
states needs to be reformed. 
The finance minister 
proposed that the states 
would receive 29 per cent of 
all centrally collected reve- 
nues. 2 percentage points of 
which would be tied to 
improved state fiscal perfor- 
mance. This requires a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Fifth, the states must 
improve the quality of their 
spending. Scandalously, 
state subsidies to irrigation 
and power at Rs 199.8bn in 
199344 (S6j6bn), were almost 
double their total spending 
on elementary education and 
public health. 

Sixth, there must be 
reform of the finance and 
provision of infrastructure. 
A report commissioned by 
the government from Mr 
Rakesh Mohan, former eco- 
nomic advisor to the indus- 
try ministry, has made radi- 
cal suggestions for financial 
reform, transparent regula- 
tion and, above all, an end to 
the practice of making pub- 
lic organisations provide 


useless jobs 

and costly subsidies 
to favoured constituents. 

Seventh, trade policy 
needs further change. The 

flnanre minis ter has mm . 

mitted the government to 
reducing tariHs to the level 
prevalent in the Association 
of South-east Asian Nations 
(Asean) by tbe turn of the 
century. This year he has 
reduced the peak tariff to 40 
per cent. But the most 
important next step is lifting 
controls on imports of con- 
sumer goods. 

Eighth. India should start 
moving towards convertibil- 
ity on capital account. A 
report for the Reserve Bank 
of India recently recom- 
mended convertibility by the 
end of the century. But there 
must first be Anther fiscal 
consolidation, strengthening 
of the financial sector and a 
credible « w n w< * »nw>t to low 
inflation. 

Finally, labour market 
regulation, which favours a 
tiny minority of Indians, 
must be reformed-The idea 
of jobs for life must end. Tbe 
government must accept 
competition in sensitive 
sectors, such as civil 
aviation. Reservation of 
products to the small-scale 
sector needs to be ended and 
the urban land ceiling act - 
a huge obstacle to efficient 
urban development 
repealed. 

This is a vast agenda. 
What is more, it ignores 
the need for government, 
particularly the state 
governments, to focus more 
attention an social spending. 
Jf these reforms were 
carried out, however, India 
should be able to grow as 
quickly as any other big 
economy. 

Policy-makers will feel the 
task is too difficult and 
painfoL But they should 
appreciate the prize to be 
won. 

At growth of 6 per cent a 
year. India’s income per 
head will double every 16 
years. At 10 per cent, it 
would double every eight. 
The lives of armsixth of the 
world's population would 
then -be trans for med. 


The end of 
isolation 


TT»50tb anniversary Of 
India's independence 
should be an occasion for 

celebration. It Is, but the 

reason Is not India's 
economic achievements. It 
is the fact that the 
country's economic 
reforms Are reconnecting ft 

to the rest of the human 
race alter almost half a 
century cffbolish policies, 

which cost her growth and 
hence a significant 
op p ortun ity to ameliorate 
p o v e rt y. Applause b due 
but much remains to be 
done. 

fadteftpoHotas were 
heavfitr influenced by 
Fabian socialism, undue 
pessimism about exports 
and a passionate 
conviction that Integration 
into tin world economy 
would lead to a 

dtstntegrafioB of Its own 
economy. 

India had a Kafiutesqoe 
system of industrial 
licensing: a strategy of 
bupoart«d«titating 

todn^ria^tafl^B that 
uiid en uto edeodn o ml e 
efficiency and export 
growth; an mnriBtegnera, 
ultimately an taafoBHy. to 
attract fknvdgnifiroct 
investment; numerous 
hugely inefficient public 
enterprises; and a 
deteriorating relative 
technological position, 
bro ugh t on. by fee absen c e 
of foreign direct '• 
investment and an 
inability to afford imports. 

Successive buHan 
gover nm ents persisted in 
these policies, even as their 
ooct became manifest, and 
in spite of mounting 

n t ti ctenn fi trni *i « nn»nhtf 

Reforms were tried in 1966, 
then just before Mrs Indira 

and again *t the start of 
Rajiv Gandhi's terra. 

JBy contrast, prompted by 
India's imminent external 
bankruptcy. Prime - 
uin k hw Naraahnha 

and Mr Mipilnnhan Rtny h 
U« fhumn» rrinkrt er, 

started in 1991 to ' 


implement a programme of 
sustained reforms. Having 
lasted, even expanded, 
through the past six years, 
these have turned the 
economy around. They 
have found support among 
voters and most political 
parties. Both prime 
ministers of the United 
Front who succeeded Mr 
Rao have embraced them. 

= *n» question now is not 
whether the re form * win 
be reversed but how 

ragddly they will be 
extended. 1 

The Rao government 
managed to reverse many 
of tod&rt oarifer policies, 
in fnH view and without 
stealth. 

Wft«u one understands 
the massive tasks before 
the reformers after more 
than three decades of an" 
intensely inward-looktog 
policy framework, the 
proper analogy seems to be 
a dean-up after a typhoon. 
It may seem contrary to 
.complain about what has 
been done. It may also - 
i iirnii Inn t imlinoi ratli Tbe 
r eform er s did have to 
negotiate political 
mtneAelds even to achieve 
what they did. 

Yet, a number of vital 
tasks remain. Privatisation 
has barely started, more 

l«lwwr rwylBrf 
must be introduced. 

Im p or ts of consumer goods 
mast be liberalised, and 

the taarewattad attack on 

India’s appalling illiteracy 
must start in earnest. 

The excellent repeat 
budget of Mr P. 

fMitem he ta m, flimiwi 

minister, managed to 

the euBmalamn 
of reformers by offering 
tax changes but it ean do 
Uttie beyoud that The 
challenging reforms lark 
elsewhere, 

• The author is Arthur 
Lehman professor of 
economics at Columbia 
U ni ve rs it y, and was an 
adniser to finance minister 
Manmahan Singh an 
India's reforms. 


THERE IS 
AN IMPRESSIVE 
LIST OF PRIVATE, 
NATIONALISED AND 
MULTINATIONAL 
BANKS IN INDIA 


We head the list. 

Surprised ... 7 

But then that is performance at Induslnd Bank. 
When it comes to wholesale banking we have redefined 
excellence in any value judgement standards. 

The prestigious FE-BR1S survey rates us 
as the number one bank. This has happened within 
just three years of our operations. 

Expect to hear a (ot more about us. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY » by Stefan Wagstyl 


Inching toward privatisation 


Reform of the public 
sector is dogged by 
reluctance to give up 
inefficient practices 

The government of India is in the 
throes of deciding whether to stay in 
the business of making - bread and bis- 
cuits. It is also considering whether to 
continue running a chain of hotels and 
an out-dated aluminium smelter. 

If ministers should decide to sell con- 
tra] of any of these three state-owned 
companies, it would signal the biggest 
change in India's public sector enter- 
prises since Jawaharlal Nehru ordered 
nationalisation of key industries in the 
early 1950s. But few people in New 
Delhi expect the government to make 
so dramatic a chan ge soon; the wheels 
of public sector policies turn very 
slowly. 

Mr GV Ramakrishna, the civil ser- 
vant who has recommended the dispos- 
als in a wholesale review of state- 
owned industry, says he has selected 
the three companies as particularly 
easy to selL None is in what even a 
stout-hearted Nehruvlan socialist 


would regard as a core activity for pub- 
lic enterprise. But, at the time of writ- 
ing, no decision to go ahead appeared 
to be in sight As Mr Ramakrishna. 
who chairs a newly-created Disinvest- 
ment Commission, says; “We are now 
looking at whether the political will is 
there." 

The commission is the latest of many 
attempts to reform state-owned indus- 
try. Ministers recognised long before 
the start of the economic liberalisation 

Of the 1990s that publicly-owned compa- 
nies were a burden on the bndget 
through subsidies for lossmaking enter- 
prises and a drag on the whole econ- 
omy through their inefficiency. 

But neither politicians nor bureau- 
crats have been willing to surrender 
the vast pools of patronage that lie in 
the public sector. Nor have they been 
ready to contemplate the job cuts 
which might be be involved in raising 
efficiency to private sector standards. 

The World Bank estimates that 
25 to 33 per cent of the 2m 
employees at the 245 central govern- 
ment enterprises might be redundant. 
Their activities exclude some 5m work- 
ing in railways, telecommunications 
and state-owned financial institutions. 


which are classed separately. 

Nehru believed that state-owned 
industries would help India bolster its 
political independence with economic 
self-sufficiency. Under his guidance, 
and that of his successors, the public 
sector successfully expanded India’s 
industrial production. 

However, Nehru’s bid to scale the 
“towering heights of socialism' buhr 
at the price of growing inefficiency. A 
government-sponsored, report of the 
early 1990s estimated that production 
costs in state enterprises were 75 per 
cent higher ffam in comparable Twdfwn 
private companies. 

With the policy and process of priva- 
tisation sweeping the world, Indians 
began to realise that they were in a 
blind alley. Bat with little political sup- 
port for full-blown market economics, 
the government has so Ear mostly lim- 
ited itself to trying to run the state- 
owned machine more effectively 
instead of handing ova- sections of it to 
private sector operators. - 

An early flush of enthusiasm 
brought competition into the airline 
industry, pnrifnp the domestic monop- 
oly of Indian Airlines, resulting in 
great improvements in quality and 


time-keeping have resujtred, hut the 
momentum ha s not been Tpamb>irif»d 

The government has made much of 
Its disinvestment policy under which 
shares in 40 enterprises have been sold 
in tranches to raise a total of RsUOtm. 
Companies which are . now traded 
actively an the stock market include 
VSNL - the international telecoms car- 
rier - Bharat Electronics, and the Steel 
Authority of India (SaO). But while the. 
government has sold up to 45 per cent 
of a few stocks, the average disposal is 
under 15 per cent 

Crucially, the government has 
retained managerial control. This gives'', 
ministers and civil servants rights to 
promote and transfer directors, some- 
times leaving posts open for a year and 
more for lack of decisions. Investment,' 
financing, and even trading plans, 
require approval. A bigger emphasis on 
profits has improved the ffrmnrini per- 
formance of the public sector in the 
1990s, although this has sometimes 
been achieved, simply by raising prices 
in monopoly .services such as electrical 
power for industry. 

In the year to the end of March 1996, 
public enterprises made net profits of 
Bs98bn. np sharply from Rs38bn in 



- whichrunaa' “white elephant** 1 plant at 
Haldia, hear Calcutta. Some 1,^00 
■' people report daily for work at the- 
' 1 riangdex, which has riot; produced a 
tonne , of output, since tt was commis- 
sioned lot 1966 because -of fundamental 


1988-90. This has been due -entirely to 
profit gains at some 180 or so profitable' 
entQTpri£es. Little has-been done to 
staunch the red- ink at abont-100 com- 
panies which between them' losti 
Rs48bn In 1996-96, more 'than' double 
the figures of the late 1980s. . . 

These troubled, companies include 
bankrupt private ones, mainly textile 
mills, taken over by. the state to pre-.. 
vent job losses. They continue to pay 
wages even, though production has 
been suspended for years; . 

Other lossmakers include fertiliser 
.companies ruined by government price . 
controls designed to protect formers. 
The heaviest lossmaker in this sector is 
Hindustan . Fertilisers r Corporation. 


. “We . can’t keep putting money in a 
bottomless pit," says Mr MurasoU 
Maran, the industry minister. But he is 
undear-how: the' government might 
dose a lossmaker. “We can't do it at a 
stroked V . ’ - - • 

" As. for privatisation, Mr Maran sees a 
role for private companies In taking 
overhand turning around' troubled 
statoowned -businesses, though, why 
en trepreneurs should , agree is by no 
rywTWf clear. He.-tealso prepared to see 
toe privatisation of "non-core and non- 
strategic areas so lqngr as. workers keep 
job Security"- 

However, Mr Maran-says ''the' govern- 
ment .should retain' control -of at least 
the- tone biggest profitable enterprises, 
including Sail BHEW the engineering 
company, ONGC, the' national ofl 
company. “These are our" nine gems. 
Why should' we hand them oyer to any- 
body?" he says. . _ _• .. .... 

Since Mr Maran is regarded as a 
reformist in the coalition government, 
: even, his limited virion meets with sus- 
picions among more conservative min- 
isters. Mr Ramakrishna may wait some 
time, for decisions on hfr three compa- 
nies. He denies he is frustrated. He 
says: Tn India, change takes time." 


<:■ ) 


AGRICULTURE • by Quentin Peel 


Planting seeds of growth 


India needs a 
second Green 
Revolution to 
satisfty growing 
demand for food 

Dr Manohar Singh Gill. 
India’s chief election com- 
missioner, vividly remem- 
bers the days in the mid- 
1960s which are now known 
as the start of India’s (keen 
Revolution. 

At the time he was a 
junior civil servant In his 
home state of Punjab, when 
the government took a gam- 
ble and decided to buy a 
shipload of Mexican seed for 
an untried hybrid wheat 

“We sold the seed in 1966, 
and in 1967 we got such a 
massive crop that the chief 
minis ter bad to shut down 
all the schools, right down to 
primary, because we 
couldn't find anywhere to 
store this bloody wheat” he 
says with a grin. 


The result of that experi- 
ment was an increase in 
crop yields in the Punjab, 
and In neighbouring Hary- 
ana, which saw wheat pro- 
duction leap from around 1.5 
tonnes to as much as 4 
tonnes per hectare. When 
new rice seed was imported . 
from the Philippines, it had 
a similar effect, pushing up 
yields from L2 tonnes to 4 
tonnes per hectare. 

“After the 196667 harvest 
it spread like wildfire.” 
according to Dr Ashok 
Gulati, chief economist at 
the National Council for 
Applied Economic Research 
in New Delhi There was a 
scramble for the seeds. 

“But it wasn’t all uncriti- 
cal. There was a major 
debate in parliament The 
left argued that these were 
sinful seeds. We would be 
the slaves of the west for- 
ever. they said.” 

They failed to win the day. 
not least because soaring 
food production meant that 


India gained food security, 
and with it independence 
from US food aid pro- 
grammes. 

“The Guinness Book of 
Records bad India as the big- 
gest single importer of PL4S0 
(the main US food aid pro- 
gramme) in 1964-65 and 
1965-66 “ Dr Gulati said. 
“The last shipload was in 
1971, when we had the war 
With RanplariPBh 

“The US wanted to twist 
our arms over toe war with 
Pakistan in 1965. They 
taught us one good lesson: 
that food could be used as a 
political weapon. The 1965 
experience was that we must 
get rid of PL480.” 

The question today is 
whether India can repeat its 
agricultural revolution to 
feed its inexorably expand- 
ing population. For although 
the impetus of the hybrid 
wheat and Improved rice 
seed caused a one-off surge 
in production, the annual 
rate of growth In agriculture 


has averaged a more modest 
3 per cent over the long 
term. 

“People have been ta Tiring 
about a scarcity developing 
soon, of the Green Revolu- 
tion r unning - out Of s tream, " 
according to one interna- 
tional agriculture expert in 
Delhi Non-food output, like 
oil seeds, cotton and sugar, 
has been increasing much 
faster than food grains. Pro- 
duction of coarse cereals and 
ptoses, staple foods in the 
Indian diet, is growing at 
less than 1 per cent per year. 

Although India has ceased 
to be a major net food 
Importer, there are still 300m 
to 350m people who do not 
get enough calories per day 
for an adequate diet - the 
largest group of poor people 
in the world. The problem is 
not so much that the food is 
not available for them, as 
that they have not got the 
money to buy it. There is 
growing prosperity in the 
rural areas, thanks to an 



Pfftdoua wh om - or sinful seeds? 

incr easing agricultural sur- 
plus. existing alongside des- 
perate poverty. . 

The challenge is thus 
two-fold:. to raise 
agricultural output steadily 
to feed a growing, and more 
prosperous, population; and 
to ensure a better 
distribution of income so 
that the poverty will also be 
reduced. 

The most dramatic effects 
of the Green Revolution 
were restricted to the two 
states which launched it - 
Punjab and Haryana. The 
drive is on to export the 
lessons across the country, 
and particularly down the 
plain of the Ganges river, to 


PtxNKMnoaOM* 

Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
West Bengal - 
Dr Gill, who rose through 
the ranks of the Indian 
administrative service to 
become agriculture secret a ry 
in New Delhi is clear that 
the revolution was not sim- 
ply a miracle of science. 

"The Punjab revolution 
was a revolution of inputs ” 
he said. “We needed more 
fertiliser, and we needed 
more water, and for both we 
needed more credit.” 

More than that, Punjab’s 
former chief minister, Mr 
Sardar Kairon, had pushed 
through a programme of 
land consolidation, concen- 
trating the proliferation of 


small-holdings into 30-acre 
plots.- 

The size of land .holdings ' 
across the rest of the coun- 
try is tiny, and. the. average 
size is coming down: 78 per 
cent of the peasants with 
land have leas than two hect- 
ares. Some 58 per . cent are 
“marginal" producers with 
less than one hectare: 

. ; “The holdings are. too 
small flTid they don't. hove, 
toe capacity to .borrow," said 
Dr Gulati. “Credit is the life- 
line, after wafer, ft enables 
them to buy fertiliser and 
-seeds. ■ 

“Tbey also lack the infra- 
structure, both roads and 
electricity. They have to rely 
on diesel generators, which 
raises their costs." ■ . 

.. “I believe all people want 
regular and assured supply 
of power more than cheaper 
power.” said Dr Gill. His 
other great concern is to reg- 
ulate the use of irrigation. 

“We continue with 19th 
century flood irrigation: it is 
wasteful of water and 
damaging to the land. Over 
the past 50 years our 
irrigation system should 
have . been . .totally 
transformed,. with 
prevention of all wasteful 
use. This hasn’t happened." 

Dr Gulati’s principal 


criticism -of government 
policy is its failure to reverse 
the iQ-btolt pricing bias 
towards industry. The cost 
of subsidising fertilisers and 
electricity to rural areas is 
more than outweighed by 
the low producer prices paid 
to farmers, and the 
protection given to industry, 
he.aigues. 

The government's 
economic liberalisation has 
at least begun toe process to 
reduce that discrimination. 

In sp|te of' the slow 
progress. Dr Gulati. believes 
that, “a huge transfer of 
income is taking place. The 
agricultural markets are 
bubbling, with activity. All 
the advertising is switching 
to agriculture. Hie big 
corpor a tions see it as a 
future market." 

Over the next decade he 
believes India ran maintain 
the positive results of the 
Green Revolution, with 
steady increases in 
production from the eastern 
states of the Ganges plain. 
Over 120 years, he is more 
cautious. 

“If there are no 
technological 
breakthroughs, then India 
could be under pressure 
again. But I have faith in 
human knowledge," he says. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT • by Amartya Sen 
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Manorial Stock Exchange of India commenced 
capital market operations tn November. 199-1. Today 
it is the largest exchange in the counirv with a 
network that trades 1400 equitv stocks and 700 debt 
securities, to the rigorous tune of US S 400 million 
and US S 100 million. Not surprising because India 
is a natural for cyberspace operations. \asl and 
varied. With vast potential vet untapped That iswhv 
MSE lost no time In reaching out. Todav n brings 
together over 150 of India’s cities and towns into 
one seamless trading floor using state-of-thMit 
communication and information technology With 
its captive network of 1500 VSATs across various 


locations monitored 24- hours a day. giving millions 
of eager investors a ringside seal (Complete, with 
a 24-hour helpline for trading members). No wonder 
it has won the best tT users award Equally Important 
NSE has backed Its geographical spread with an 
equally unmatched network of service. It's 
subsidiary, NSCCl is India’s only clearing operation 
that guarantees financial settlement and offers 
clearing operations in India's four large metros. MSE 
is the onlv exchange in India to offer depository 
trading and settlement NSE offers you a unified 
single market. Log on. And discover the power of 
India’s largest stock exchange. 


NATIONAL STOCK EXCHANGE OF INDIA LIMITED 

We are only living up to our none 

Write to us al National Stock Exchange el India Ufl . Kaftmdra ibms. WoriL Mumbai - 18. India. 

Tfel B1-22-4MDSS Fas: 91-23-4935631 
visit us ar www.nselndia com 
TKs adwntownein & (Smaad a Prafeastoral ftwescra only. 


Education, healthcare 
needed to beat poverty 


Illiteracy delays 
achievement of 
tasks set at 
Nehru’s 'tryst 
with destiny’ 

It was a thrilling moment 
On August 14 1947. on the 
eve of independence, we 
glued ourselves to the radio 
in our little school a hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. It 
was four years after the ter- 
rible Bengal famine of 1943, 
which gave many of us, for 
the first time, the enduring 
thought that “there but for 
the grace of class, go I”. 

In celebration of indepen- 
dence and a forthcoming 
democracy, Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru's voice beamed out over 
the radio, telling us about 
India's “tryst with destiny". 
The task ahead, we were 
told, included “the ending of 
poverty and ignorance and 
disease and inequality of 
opportunity”. 

Fifty years is a long time. 
It is not too soon to ask what 
came of that tryst with des- 
tiny, and of the tasks ahead. 
The answer is not supple. In 
line with Nehru's formula- 
tion, we can split the evalua- 
tion into three fields: the 
practice of democracy; 
removal of social Inequality 
and backwardness; and eco- 
nomic progress. 

In the first area there are 
reasons for satisfaction. 
'Elections have continued 
with regularity and reason- 
able fairness. The press has 
remained largely free, civil 
rights are in place and the 
military has stayed inside 
the barracks. 

The second field, social 
progress and equity, has 
fared much worse. Not quite 
an immeasurable failure, but 
certainly a measurable flop. 
For every student China 
sends to the university, 
India sends six. But, while 
China made remarkable 
progress towards universal 
literacy even before the eco- 
nomic reforms in the late 
197%, nearly half of the 
adult population of India 
and two-thirds of adult 


women are still illiterate. 

Life expectancy at birth in 
India has climbed to about 
60 years, from dose to 30 at 
the time of independence. 
But mortality rates differ 
sharply between classes and 
between urban and rural, 
areas, with many rural 
residents far removed from 
decent medical attention, 
inequalities between women 
and men remain large. . 

Finally, India's economic 
progress has been relatively 
slow, particularly compared 
with, the spectacular perfor- 
mance of east and south-east 
Aslan economies. . The 
growth of gross national 
product has now speeded up 
a bit, with recent govern- 
ments trying to emulate the 
economies further east, by 
relying more on the market 
and an international trade, 
reducing government control 
of Industrial operations and 
exchange. 

There has, however, been 
a serious misreading of what 
has led to toe economic suc- 
cess of South Korea, Taiwan, 
post-reform China, Thailand 
and other countries in the 

region. 

These countries 
emphasised international 
trade and competition and 
made fine use of toe market 
mechanism. But they also 
ensured broad-based public 
participation in economic 
expansion by promoting 
good schools and high 
literacy, good healthcare, 
widespread land reforms, ' 
removal of barriers to 
economic mobility and some 
fostering of gender equity, 

not least through education 
and the employment of 
women. 

India, too . ' can ' achieve 
high growth of aggregate 
GNP since thee are so many, 
literate people around. It can 
do particularly well in Indus- 
tries that use India’s advan- 
tage In higher education and 
technical training. New cen- 
tres of technical excellence, 
such as Bangalore, can pros- 
per and flourish. 

Yet even 100 Bangalores 
would not solve India’s pov- 
erty and deep-seated inequal- 


ity. For this to happen many 
more people must partici- 
pate in. growth. This will be 
difficult to achieve across 
the barriers to illiteracy, ill 
health, and inequalities. in 
social and economic opportu- 
nities. This issue needs more 
attention than it is receiv- 
ing. . 

If the social and economic 
tasks are so inter-related, 
what about the linkage with 
title politics of democracy? It 
has frequently been claimed 
that democracy is inimical 
to fast economic growth. But 
there is little statistical evi- 
dence to confirm this! 
Indeed, even India’s limited 
recent success in raising eco- 
nomic growth shows that 
growth profits more from a 
friendly economic climate 
t han from, an oppressive 
political one. 

India has certainly bene- 
fited. from, the role of democ- 
racy in giving the rulers 
political incentives to act 
when disasters threaten and 
when an immediate change 
in policy is imperative. . 

India has successfully 
avoided fawrinns since inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs todira Gandhi’s brief 
attempt at suppressing basic 
political and civil rights and 
imposing compulsory steril- 
isation in the 1970s were 
firmly rejected by the voters. 
Even today India is in a bet- 
ter position than China to 
prevent abuse of coercive 
power and make quicker' 
changes if and when policies 
go badly wrong. 

Democracy also gives an 
opportunity to the Opposi- 
tion to press for policy 
change even when . the prob- 
lem is chronic rather than 
acute and disastrous. Thus 
fbe weakness of Indian 
social policies bn education, 
healthcare, land reform and 
gender equity Is as much a 
failure of opposition parties 
as of governments. Commit- 
ted political leaders in 
authoritarian countries have 
often achieved more in these 
respects. The educational 
and health achievements of 
Maoist China illustrate this 

Only In some parts of 


India have social problems 
been brought effectively into 
toe political arena. The state 
of Kerala is the clearest 
example. Among its achieve- 
ments are: 

• Life expectancy of 72 
years - 74 years for women. 

• Close to universal liter- 
acy. 

• A fertility rate of 1.8 - 
similar to that in Britain and 
France and lower than in 
China, in spite to the last's 
use of compulsion. 

Kerala has improved the 
quality of life of both women 
and men dramatically. Yet it 
has been very slow in 
reforming its anti-market 
economic policies. People 
from Kerala, have easily 
earned good money working 
elsewhere, often abroad. But 
economic opportunity at 
home has remained limited. 
This has not prevented Ker- 
ala from having' one of the 
fastest reductions of poverty 
in India, but Its full eco- 
nomic potential remains 
unrealised. 

The road ahead will 
depend much on combining 
preservation of democracy 
with rapid social progress 
and further economic 
reform. It needs to expand 
the scope for competition, 
incentives and openness, 
while removing barriers to 
mobility and equity. 

India has suffered in the 
past half centuzy from ignor- 
ing toe need for such an 
integrated approach. The 
tendency towards partial 
neglect especially of social 
development has not been 
adequately revereed. 

Slnce in a democracy like 
India changes have to take 
place through public discus- 
sion and -debate, the first 
step Is to understand toe 
need for an integrated 
approach. What Nehru 
called “the great triumphs 
and achievements that await 
us" will continue to wait 
unless this interdependence 
is more widely realised. - in 
theory and practice. 

• The. author is Lomont Uni- 
versity Professor and Profes- 
sor of Economics and Philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. 
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When you invest in (Jutnr.tr. 
you invest in India's most business- 
friendly state. Which means, favourable 
government policies and a sound 
infrastructure are foregone conclusions. 
What really makes Gujarat an 
investor's paradise is her people. 
Businessmen, not bureaucrats. You'll 
find a responsive government rhar 
shares youT vision and values vour 
time. That cuts red tape and actually 
guides you through the complexities of 
setting up shop in a new environment 
We've set up what we call a Quick 
Response Mechanism - QRM, for 
speedy processing of all proposal-? 

’ from idea to implementation. 
(For example, QRM sets up i ntt . r . 
departmental meetings where you 
present your project proposals to 
all the regulatory authorities at nne 
time - yout time is important ro us.> 
Not surprisingly, since the 
opening up of the economy. Gujarat 
has attracted over 20% of rhe 
industrial investments in India - 
more than any other srare. This 
includes GM, ABB. Rhone Poulenc. 

GE $. others. 

Bur don t take our word for 
II In India they say business runs 
in the Gujarati blood. Talk ro us ro 
find out why. 


-I u< “ ' A '“ Mt ‘ rn M P °i India « Longest coastline ,.nimnL’'t all Indian states 
• excellent road and rail network linking tlie entire state • Peaceful workforce. 


r.. rrri'ive an infnpack on industrial opportunities in Gujarat, visit us at hlip:// www.puiaraiindusiry.gov.in »r r.»r IJUI . riPB .... . 

i.A Government of Gujarat Organisation) Phones : 91-2712- 32228. 32257. 3225°. 32284 Fax • 9 1. . o -» w..-j 1907 p %«. •. , , ai * 

' ‘ ; iniixh!;n»/:id l.v.* >il.tie|.iit 
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6 INDIA: Politics 



OVERVIEW • by Mark Nicholson 

Small parties ! 

Many see a switch to the federalism intended by 
the founding constitution, which was distorted 
under decades of Congress party rule 


< lit* 


Holding an election for India's 60Qm 
voters is akin to holding simultaneous 
polls in Russia, North America and 
most of Europe. Not only Is India the 
biggest democracy - some constituen- 
cies embrace 2m voters - it is also 
among the most culturally, regionally, 
linguistically and theologically diverse. 
A complex electoral verdict might be 
expected. 

This is precisely what India 's voters 
delivered In last year’s general elec- 
tion. No party won a majority in the 
543-seat parli ament. Instead, united in 
the aim of keeping from power the 
“communal" Hindu nationalists of the 

Bharatiya Janata party (BJF), more 
than a dozen small and ideologically 


VIEWPOINT 


disparate parties combined to form the 
current United Front government. 

For the time being, India is governed 
by a minority coalition which com- 
mands only 176 seats. It is supported 
from “the outside" by both the Con- 
gress party, which was handed an his- 
toric defeat in the last elections, and 
India’s main communist party, the 
West Bengal-based Communist party 
(Marxist). Such complex arrangements 
seen to be here to stay. 

Most pundits conclude that India, 
has entered a period of coalition poli- 
tics. No Indian party has won a govern- 
ing majority in 13 years. The last to do 
so was Congress, which won 415 seats 
and 48 per cent of the popular vote In 


1384, in a mood of national consolida- 
tion and sy mpa thy after the assassina- 
tion of Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

But the era of the lll-year-old Con- 
gress party is passing The party which 
led India to independence and had gov- 
erned for all but five years since, is 
now in secular decline. Its share of the 
vote has fallen at each election since 
1984, dipping below 30 per cent last 
May. 

The party's traditional internal coali- 
tion of upper castes, Dalits - the lowest 
Indian caste, once known as “untouch- 
ables" - and Moslems has splintered, 
often into new regional and caste par- 
ties. Its motifs of “secularism" and , lat- 
terly. economic reform, have been 
appropriated by such groups. 

Only the BJF now believes it can 
supplant Congress as a national gov- 
erning party. It raised its tally of seats 
in the last poll to 161 from 120 in the 


1391 ejections, eclipsing Congress's 140 
to make it the biggest single party. Its 
leaders believe it can nudge (toe to 
outright majority in the next elections. 
But the BJP, too. has recognised the 
need for coalition allies. 

BJF support is heavily concentrated 
in western and northern states. It has 
already forged affiances with regional 
parties in Punjab and Maharashtra 
state, and fe courting southern regional 
parties with an eye to the next elec- 
tions. It is such smaller parties which 
provide the real dynamism to India's 
^b a n g i n g political map. 

There are, very broadly, two main 
trends to watch. One is the bitter and 
unresolved battle of caste-based parties 
in such big; poor and populous north- 
ern states as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar. 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Both 
the Bahujan Samaj party, crusading for 
the “e mpowerm ent" of Dalits, and the 


Sanujwadl party, which draws support 
largely from the non-Brahmin "back- 
ward castes" of northern India, are 
vying for power In Uttar Pradesh, 
while also seeking to extend their 
reach through their caste bases and 
across state borders. 

Elsewhere, in the north-east and 
most particularly in the south, strong 
regional Telugu parties have arisen, 
such as the Telegu Desam party in 
Andhra Pradesh and the Dtavida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam and Tamil Maanila 
Congress parties in Tamil Nadu. 

Their emergence is in part a reaction 
to the DeDii-ceutrism of the once-domi- 
nant Congress, many of whose policies 
the new regional parties have adapted, 
while also offering closer accountabil- 
ity to voters. Their growing political 
strength has been given economic 
impetus by the decentralisation offered 
by India’s six-year-old economic 


reforms, which have handed the 
new economic incentives and powers. 

Such caste and regional parties com- 
prtee the core of the United Front. 
Whether the fractious From remains 
united or not. its component parties 
and other smaller groups will almost 
certainly determine the shape of 
India’s next government 

Many see this as returning mdia to 
the intended federalism of its founding 
constitution, one which had been dis- 
torted under decades of Congress rule 
by the combined effects of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's centralising political grip and 
her statist economic policies. 

The new regional political barons 
will be reluctant to cede political gains. 
As the chief minister of one state puts 
It: "Before, chief ministers wm* chosen 
by the government at the centre. Now 
It Is the chief ministers who will decide 
who is to be prime minister." 
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Partition clouded 
moment of glory 


Moral power of 
Mahatma G andhi 
failed to leave a 
legacy of 
secularism 

At a prayer meeting in 1946 
Mahatma Gandhi said: 
“Before partitioning India, 
my body will have to be cut 
into two pieces.” Yet a year 
after this emphatic state- 
ment. he urged the Congress 
party to accept partition. 

India attained the indepen- 
dence for which Gandhi bad 
fought so long, but in the 
process it became divided. 
Nearly lm people died in the 
carnage which followed, and 
ever since India has suffered 
persistent tension and vio- 
lence between its Hindu and 
Moslem communities. 

Mr Eric Hob shawm, the 
historian, wrote: “We can 
see, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, the partition of 
India along religious iiupw 
established a sinister prece- 
dent for the world’s future.” 

For Gandhi, the moment 
of glory was also a moment 
of colossal shame. The blood- 


letting in communal riots 
marked the failure of his life- 
long mission to foster Hlndu- 
Moslem unity. To the ques- 
tion “How should Hindu- 
Moslem question be tack- 
led?" Gandhi admitted: “I 
must own defeat on that 
point" 

His answer to communal 
problems was to use his 
moral power to try to bring 
peace, but his technique 
began to produce diminish- 
ing returns. 

A few months before inde- 
pendence Gandhi went to 
Noakhali, now In Bangla- 
desh, in an attempt to bring 
communal peace. Moslems 
boycotted his prayer meet- 
ings. At the time of indepen- 
dence in August 1947 he said 
of his own peace mission to 
Calcutta to try to prevent 
rioting: “What was regarded 
as the Calcutta miracle has 
proved to be a nine-day 
wonder." 

It is not surprising that 
towards the end of his life 
Gandhi felt defeated and 
dejected. 

On his last birthday he 
said: Tf I had the imperti- 
nence openly to declare my 


wish to live 125 years, I must 
have the humility, under 
changed circumstances, 
openly to shed that wish. I 
have done no more, no less. 
This has not been done in a 
spirit of depression. The 
more apt term, perhaps, is 
helplessness.” 

jawaharlal Nehru and Sar- 
dar Vallabhbhal Pate], 
respectively the first prime 
minister and home minister, 
are sometimes blamed for 
acceptance of partition. 
Those who do so present 
Gandhi as a helpless old 
man who could not say “no” 
to disciples restless to 
enjoy the comfort of 
office. 

But the question of parti- 
tion did not arise all of a 
sudden. It was in the making 
for many years, during 
which Gandhi was effec- 
tively in command of the 
Congress movement. Parti- 
tion was accepted by Gandhi 
and the Congress because 
the alternative was seen to 
be Hlndu-Moslem civil war. 

Yet they cannot have 
been right if they thought 
that the end result of 
such conflict would be 



Mahatma Gandhi: mistake over 
religion and state cm Pmm 

more ugly than partition. 

Even Gandhi did not 
always succeed In separating 
religion and politics. He 
failed to oppose electorates 
separated along religious 
lines. And in the 1920s he 
supported the Khalifa move- 
ment, a pan-Islamic move- 
ment centred in Turkey, to 
win the support of Moslems 

in Tnrila. 

Later he realised his mis- 
take and said: "If I were a 
dictator, religion and state 
would be separate. I swear 


by my religion, I will die for 
it But it is ray personal 
Affair - 'me State has 
to do with it” 

He could not live down the 
Khalifa image, however. The 
mixing of religkm with poli- 
tics was legitimised in the - 

eyes of some people: 

The Khalifa movement 
also resulted in a wool- 
ly-headed approach of the 
nationalist movement 
towards communalism. It 
was not sufficiently appreci- 
ated that ft nrrmrmiflHgm nat- 
urally excludes some reli- 
gious groups from the 
process of nation-making. 
Gandhi tried to coopt Mos- 
lem communalism into the 
secular nationalist main- 
stream, but this attempt was 
bound to fail as have subse- 
quent attempts by Indian 
governments. 

More than 100 years ago 
Indians set out an the his- 
toric task of building a secu- 
lar nation. For 50 years 

TnftianK blamed the Bri tish 
for putting roadblocks in 
their path. For the past 50 
years, they have been their 
own masters. Yet the demon 
of divisive communalism 
still plagues the nation. Gan- 
dhi an secularism is not 
standing the people in good 
stead. 

• The author is consulting 
editor of the Telegraph, Cal- 
cutta 


‘Awake to freedom’ 


Jfcwaharfal Nehru. India’s first prime 
ndnistar, wanted to boHd a ‘noble 
manstaT of freedom. Here, we reproduce 
the speech he gave to the Constituent 
Assembly in New Delhi on August 14, 1947 
"Long years ago we made a tryst with 
destiny, and now the time comes whan we 
shaft redeem our pledge, hot wholly or in 
full measure, but very substantially. 

At the stroke of midnight hour, when the 
world sleeps, farffa wlH awake to life and 
freedom. A moment cranes which comes 
but rarely in history, when we step out 
from the old to the new, when an age ends, 
and when the soul of a nation, long 
s u ppressed. Buds utterance. It is fitting 
that at this solemn moment wetake the 
pledge of dedication to India and bra* people 
and to the stffl larger cause of humanity. 

At the dawn of history India started on 
her unending quest, and trackless 
centuries are filled with her striving and 
the grandeur of her successes and her 
failures. Through good and ID fortune alike 
she has newer lost sight of that quest or 
forgotten the ideals which gave her 
strength. We end today a period of ill 
fortune and India discovers herself again. 

The achievement we celebrate today is 
bat a step, an opening of opportunity, to 
the greater triumphs and achievements 
that await us. Are we brave enough and 
wise enough to grasp this opportunity and 
accept the challenge of the future? 

Freedom and power bring responsibility. 
That responsibility rests upon this 
assembly, a sovereign body representing 
the sovereign people of India. Before the 


birth of freedom we have endured all the 
pafr^a of labour our hearts are heavy 

with the memory of this sorrow. Some of 
those pains continue even now. 
Nevertheless, the past is over and it is the 
future that beckons to us now. 

That fixture Is not onenf ease or resting 
but of incessant striving so that we might 
ftitfii the pledges we have bo often taken 
and the one we shall take today. The 
service of India means the service of the 
mitwans who suffer. It means the ending of 
poverty and Ignorance and disease and 
inequality oT opportunity. The ambition of 
the greatest man of our generation has 
been to wipe every tear from every eyo- 
That may be beyond us but so long as there 
are tsars and suffering, so long our work 
will not be over. 

And so we have to labour and to work, 
and work hard, to give reality to our 
dreams. Those dreams are for India, but 
they are also for the world, for all the 
nations and peoples are too closely knit 
together today for any one of them to 
imagine that It can five apart Peace has 
been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, so 
is prosperity now. and so also is disaster in 
this ona world that can no longer be split 
Into Is ol ated fragments. 

To the people of India whose 
representatives we are, we make appeal to 
join us with frith and confidence in this 
great adventure. This la no time for petty 
and destructive critidan, no time for 
m-wtft or blaming others. We have to build 
the noble mansion of free India where all 
her children may dwell.” 
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JANUARY 15-21, 1998 
NIW D 1 1 H 1 . INDIA 


With AlAM.ACMA 
Asia’s largest Show on 
Automobiles, Auto Components 
and Accessories. 
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12-17 FB. 1999 NEW DBM, MMA 

AN ALL INDUSTRY PAIR 


PARTNER COUNTRY - KOREA 


Asia's largest 
All Industry Fair. 
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Third 




14-19 Soptamber *97. 
New Delhi. Indb. With 
Military of Railway*. 
An Intamuional Railway 
Equipment Exhibition . 


16-17 October V7. 

Hyderabad, India. 

A Fair displaying the 
latest Technological 
Developments and 
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Fourth 
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First 
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17-19 October *97, 
Chennai, India. 
An Inttnutfoiul 
Exhibition A Conference 
on Carpi Handling & 
Logistics Management. 


\ Second 


10-13 December "97, 
Chennai. Mia. 

An International 
Exhibition A Conference 
on Food Proc essi ng. 
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Second 


15-17 December 97. 

New Delhi, India. Whb 
REED Exhibition Companies. 
Int ern a t ional Conference 
and Exhibition on Airports 
Infrastructure Development 


M 

“W WUHAN AIRPORTS MEET 
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Third 



9-12 September *98. 
C hen nai. India. 
An Interna don aJ 
Conference & E xpo si t i on 
on Energy Management. 


Fifth 


26-29 October *98, 

New Delhi, India. 

With Mi nist r ies of 
Coal A Mines. 

An International Exhibition 
on Mining Machinery. 
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Third 





2-6 December "98. 
Chandigarh. India. 
India's unique 
Agro-industry Show. 


Indian 

Fairs Overseas 
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The best in Indian 
Engineering Products and 
Manufactured Goods. 


Grand Bale, 
Mauritius: 
3-6 July '97 


Manchester, 

UK: 

I (M3 July '97 


Johannesburg, 
South Africa: 
12-15 February '98 


The Indo-British Partnership (IBP), dedicated to building bilateral 
business co-operation, has been a success and a global role model. It has 
gone beyond general trade and industrial promotion, and has been a 
Success with a Sectoral focus. 

The last year saw the Partnership adding new dimensions to areas of 
co-operation. Collaborations progressed in Scientific Education. 
Technology and other non traditional sectors. 

The steering groups of the IBP have now identified new areas of 
focus in 1997-98 with a target of £5 billion trade, by the year 2000. 

The new millennium will experience and witness the fruits of Indo- 
British Partnership in areas of Education & Training, Manufacturing 
Technology, with an edge to creating greater industrial competitiveness. 

Education & Training 

• Technical co-operation/Assistance in training • Consulting in R & D 
projects • Development of Management Information System • Vocational/ 
Technical Education • Developing of Curricula 

Manufacturing Technology - Greater competitiveness 

• Lead time reduction in Manufacturing • Electronic Product Definition 

• Supply Chain Management • Factory Floor management • New Product 
Development • Achieving Manufacturing Excellence 

Environment Management 

• Waste to Energy • Water recycling, reuse and treatment • Sewage 
treatment • Help kit for SME*s to design & implement EMS • Sustainable 
Industrial Development m Technology Brokering Services 

Social Development & Community Affairs 

• Health & Family welfare • Good Corporate citizenship 


Mining 

infrastructure development 

The Indo-British Partnership Is charged with the remit of 
optimising the opportunities for Increased trade and investment between 
India & Britain, while bringing together, culturally diverse communities 
- in Partnership. 

Truly a Landmark Initiative in bilateral trade. 



For details, please contact: 

Mvl Confederation of 
**** i n( jian Industry 

New Detou'23, Institutional Area. Lodi Road, New Delhi 110 003.Tel:9l-N-4629994 Fax: 9 l-l 1-4626149,4633168 
emaib lndus%simetd.emetJn Internee hapJhfrivwAndianindustry.com 

London: C/o Confederation of British Industry. Centre Point, 103 New Oxford Street, London WC I A I DU 
Tel: 44- 1 71 8364121,3797400 Fax:44-171 82400988 
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INDIA; Politics 7 1 

DEMOCRACY • by T.N. Nlnan 


CONGRESS PARTY* by Prem Shankar Jha 


democracy work? 



Democracy fn action: Indians queue to vote at polfing booth pnoa unu enow* 


Death throes debase 
a nation’s politics 


Does 

In a society that 
is sadly unequal, 
the vote has 
brought with it a 
sense of equality 

If anyone should ask "Does 
democracy work in India?" 
the answer is yes. Elections 
take place regularly. The 
people choose their rulers. 
Governments are thrown 
out 

Yes, because India 
remains an open society in 
which grievances are aired 
and redress is possible. Yes. 
because the system is 
responsive. As the economist 
Mr Amartya Sen has said. 
China has had millions of 
deaths resulting from famine 
under communist rule, but 
this has not happened in 
India because even one 
report of a "starvation 
death" causes uproar in par- 
liament 

Yes. because the system 
has assimilated and 
absorbed. Violent commu- 
nist groups, separatists and 
other assorted insurgents 
have slowly been made part 
of the system. Nothing other 
than an open, unbridled 
democracy could have done 
this and kept together the 
most diverse country in tbe 
world. 

Yes, because although 
Mahatma Gandhi used non- 
violence to bring an end to 
British rule. India is a very 
violent society. Caste kill- 
ings, ethnic clashes and com- 
munal riots are an ever-pres- 
ent reality. Democratic 
methods provide a non-vio- 
lent way of dealing with con- 
flicts. 

Yes, because there is very 
real and continuing debate 
about the big issues: secular- 
ism versus communalism. 
right versus left, centralism 
versus federalism. And 
because, even in a society 
that is still sadly unequal, 
the vote has brought with it 
a fundamental sense of 
equality. 

But one can compile 
another, very depressing list 
India has more wretchedly 
poor, more illiterates, more 
blind and more homeless 
than any society on earth. 
China may have had mass 


famine deaths under the 
madness of Mao Zedong, but 
India Has many more mal- 
nourished. 

Governments do get 
thrown out regularly, but 
governance is poor and get- 
ting worse. Mr B.K. Nehru, 
the distinguished civil ser- 
vant and nephew of the first 
prime minister, says in his 
memoirs that India at inde- 
pendence had a better 
administration than many 
developed countries. 
Today it is below par in 
Asia. 

Petty bureaucratic tyr- 
anny over ordinary citizens 
is an every-day reality but, 
strangely, not an electoral 
issue. Corruption is endemic, 
and a constant topic of 
debate even as the canker 
spreads. 

It is no surprise then, 
that almost any service 
that is supposed to be 
provided by government is a 
disaster. The water in the 
cities is often not safe for 
drinking; failures in public 
health cause epidemics and 
less than one-sixth of the 
money spent on 
“anti-poverty programmes" 
reaches tbe poor, as Mr 


Rajiv Gandhi once said. 

The police force is widely 
seen as a lawless body of 
extortionists and worse. 

The problem, as Mr Man- 
mohan Singh, a former 
finance minis ter, has said, is 
tbe lack of an “establish- 
ment” in India - a class that 
defines its interest in a very 
long-term context, certainly 
much longer than the politi- 
cian's horizon of the next 
election. And since anything 
goes in an election, from 
illegal funding Of campaigns 
to promising an endless 
stream of subsidies, the cur- 
rency of politics has been 
debased. 

Politicians have promised 
and delivered free water and 
free electricity, and even 
written off bank loans. The 
endless debate never focuses 
on the question: who will 
pay? 

The socialist ideal - still 
an essential part of the lan- 
guage of politics - meant 
taking from the rich and giv- 
ing to the poor. But the rich 
figured out ways of not giv- 
ing. and the state ended up 
trying to provide freebies. 
Subsidies in the system now 
account for more than one- 


seventh of gross domestic 
product. Very little of this 
goes to the poor. 

The real takers therefore - 
and this lies at the core of 
the hypocrisy in the system 
- have been the develop- 
ment of Interest groups 
resistant to market econom- 
ics. So communists who 
speak for the poor will stub- 
bornly resist any move to 
charge car owners - of 
whom there are fewer than 
2m in a country of lbn 
people - tbe full cost of pet- 
rol. 

There has been very little 
debate in the country about 
whether democracy helps or 
hinders development. There 
is no way to establish 
whether a more controlled 
democracy in India would 
have delivered better eco- 
nomic returns. 

The experience of Mrs Ind- 
ira Gandhi's emergency rule 
from 1975 to 1977 quickly led 
to a greater taste for democ- 
racy. and it is doubtful 
whether the country would 
have held together without 
retaining an open system. 

But this much is certain: 
all too often, the language of 
politics is far removed from 


Yes! 

economic rationality. Ever, 
today, politicians criticise 
the reform process in the 
name of the poor. 

Perhaps the greatest 
divide in India is not so 
much between rich and poor, 
but between those who mean 
what they say and those who 
do not. Ministers have legis- 
lated tax levels that have 
been the highest in the 
world, but “forgotten.'' to pay 
their own taxes for years. 
Parliamentarians will 
demand the use of Hindi in 
all government offices while 
sending their own children 
to English medium schools. 
Hypocrisy rules even as 
democracy reigns. 

The negative trends have 
undermined the legitimacy 
of the political system. 
People cheer when the 
courts start at last to turn 
their attention to politicians. 
Yet scandals in the press 
that would have caused an 
almighty uproar a decade 
ago now evoke 3 yawn. 
Everyone knows that the 
system stinks. 

But it would be completely 
wrong to become a pessi- 
mist. In many ways the sys- 
tem is becoming stronger. 
The courts have become 
more assertive, so that even 
the rich and powerful know 
that the law can catch up 
with them. 

Media penetration has 
increased exponentially: 
there are more than 50ra 
television sets in the coun- 
try. on which you can watch 
a prime minister losing a 
confidence vote at the end of 
a marvellous debate. 

Newspapers are enjoying a 
rapid increase in circulation. 
The people now know and 
see much more, which Is one 
reason why re-election is 
becoming more difficult. 

Even economic policy is 
becoming more rational. Pri- 
vate operators are being 
allowed to challenge govern- 
ment-owned providers. Pric- 
ing decisions are more mar- 
ket-determined. and with tbe 
new spirit of federalism, gov- 
ernment is getting closer to 
the people. 

So. however much it may 
seem like anarchy, it does 
work. 

• The author is editor of 
Business Standard. 


The party which 
fought for 
freedom seems 
unable to regain 
former glory 

In tbe December 1984 
elections, the Congress 
part}* under its fledgling 
leader Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
secured an unprecedented 
48.1 per cent of the vote and 
415 oat of 542 parliamentary 
seats. 

Not even in the heyday of 
Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India's first prime minister, 
had the party achieved such 
an overwhelming victory. 

Mr Gandhi's victory 
seemed to epitomise the 
emergence of a new genera- 
tion of leaders in the party. 

On becoming prime minis- 
ter seven weeks earlier after 
the assassination of his 
mother. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
(Nehru's daughter), his first 
act had been to bring in a 
new group or young advisers 
in their forties and early fif- 
ties - professional managers 
and technocrats. 

The election results 
showed that the country 
overwhelmingly approved. 
The party which had led 
India to independence 
seemed not only to have bad 
a second birth, but to have 
attained the apogee of its 
power. 

The truth was different. 
The Congress party bad 
been dying slowly for 17 
years. Its death throes had 
transformed and debased 
Indian politics, creating 
problems with which the 
country is still wrestling. 
The 1984 result was a false 
dawn: in 1989, the party 
won only 198 seats; in 1996. 
it was reduced to 140 seats 
and a mere 29 per cent of 
the vote. 

Tbe decline of tbe Con- 
gress began shortly after the 
death of Nehrn in 1964 but 
became apparent during the 
1967 election. The party's 
share of the vote dropped to 
40.6 per cent and it won 283 
seats, just 10 more than it 
needed for a majority. It lost 
its majority in the Assembly 


elections in six states and 
was ousted from power in 
five of them. 

Over the next 18 months 
its leaders took a series of 
decisions that stunted the 
development of multi-party 
politics as well as intra- 
party democracy, and paved 
the way for tbe criminal- 
isation of politics and the 
rise of sycophancy. 

The first move was to pull 
down four non-Congress 
state governments in north- 
ern India by triggering 
defections from coalitions in 
power. This was done by- 
approaching an influential 
group in each coalition, led 
by an ambitious politician 
who felt he had not received 
sufficient recognition. 

Had their development not 

been aborted, stable coali- 
tions might have developed 
in each case which might 
have delivered a three-party 
system in India. Bnt in 1967. 
and in the years that fol- 
lowed, Congress repeatedly- 
nipped this possibility In the 
bud. 

Another fateful decision 
in 1967 was a ban on dona- 
tions by corporate enter- 
prises to political parties. In 
theory', the ban applied 
equally to all parties. But 
since Congress was in power 
it was able to collect 
money in cash with impu- 
nity while holding tbe 
threat of prosecution over 
the heads of those who 
dared to make donations to 
the opposition. 

The effect on Congress 
was equally disastrous: 
within five years, what had 
been a cadre-based party 
becatne a coalition of cau- 
cuses each centred around a 
money collector w-bose 
power was measured by the 
funds he could raise. 

As these funds had to be 
unaccounted, this opened 
the way for holders of 
“black money” - money 
held outside the regulated 
economy to evade tax or for- 
eign exchange controls - to 
enter the party. 

Thus, in attempting to 
destroy the opposition. Mrs 
Gandhi made her own party- 
less governable. First she 


split the Congress in 19S9 to 
purge it of powerful organi- 
sational leaders. Then she 
misused Article 356 of the 
constitution, which allows 
the central government to 
dismiss state governments 
in cases when the adminis- 
tration has broken dow n, to 
break the power or the state 
leaders of her party. 

The last attempt to reform 
the party and renew its 
vitality was made by Mr 
P.V.Naraslmha Rao. who 
became prime minister in 
1991. Mr Rao tried to get a 
genuinely elected Congress 
Working Committee - the 
2 1 -member policy making 
body. But he was forced to 
abandon the attempt when 
he discovered that the two 
main caucus leaders had 
combined to defeat his list 
of candidates with the 
understanding that they 
would share the spoils after 
they had ousted him from 
the premiership. 

Congress now seems 
unable to respond to 
reverses. After defeats in a 
host of state elections in 
December 1994, the party- 
had a full 18 months in 
which to take remedial 
action before the 1996 gen- 
eral elections. But it did 
nothing and suffered an his- 
toric defeat. 

After that defeat, Mr Rao 
paid the price for his inac- 
tion. but tbe only person the 
party could agree upon as 
leader was the 78-year-old 
Mr Sitaram Kesri, previ- 
ously party treasurer. In 
April 1997. Mr Kesri with- 
drew support from tbe 13- 
party United Front coalition 
and insisted that Mr 
H.D.Deve Gowda, the prime 
minister, should resign. Mr 
Kesri demanded that Con- 
gress be part of the next 
coalition. 

Though Mr Deve Gowda 
was replaced , Mr Kesri 
proved incapable of striking 
a commanding posture, and 
the public saw his move as 
the final bid by a corrupt 
and incompetent party to 
grab power. 

• The author is a political 
columnist and former netes- 
paper editor 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU » by Shekhar Gupta 
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Visionary leader’s 



It is cruel to make an 
assessment of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s legacy just when 
India's recent leaders, none 
of them national figures in 
Us mould, have spent the 
past decade dismantling it 

The question is, had 
Nehru been alive and possi- 
bly still running the govern- 
ment would he have seen 
India differently? 

Nehru was a romantic, a 
man far ahead of his times 
in the poor and largely illit- 
erate nation he Inherited, 
and intellectually in a league 
vastly superior to most of 
his peers. The resultant con- 
tradictions continue to dog 
his legacy and memory. 

Here was a committed 
democrat whose very Intel- 
lectual stature, combined 
with popular adulation, vir- 
tually gave him the status of 
a dictator. Most of his con- 


Fundamentals were overlooked in a race to make up India’s lost time 


temporaries in national poli- 
tics, and within the Con- 
gress, were overwhelmed by 
his personality. 

Nehru took immense pride 
in native Indian enterprise 
and creativity and yet, 
unfortunately, will be 
remembered now as the 
founding tether of its hope- 
lessly inefficient public sec- 
tor and, more damagingly, 

socialist mindset. 

Finally, how tragic that a 
man so fiercely committed to 
ideas of modern, liberal 
democracy, would continue 
to be judged by the record of 
a political family dynasty he 
founded. 

Though he practised his 
politics for nearly five 
decades at the feet of the 
Mahatma, Nehru was more 
infinennpri by the great lib- 


eral thinkers of the West He 
bitterly rued the time that 
Indian civilisation had lost, 
as colonialism coincided 
with the decline of the 
Mughal Empire. 

in 1947; therefore, he was a 
man, in a hurry, - hoping to 
telescope these lost centuries 
into decades - or more accu- 
rately half-decades, since he 
instituted India’s enduring . 

regime of “five-year plans". 

Independence, democracy 
and modernism were his 
three passions. But philo- 
sophically the last of the 
three was the : dominant 
theme In his ideal, modem 
world - democracy and its 
attendant freedoms would 
follow as natural corollaries. 

As the' decline of 
colonialism was still a new 
phenomenon, there were no 


tested models available for 
him either to emulate or 
eschew. A lessor man would 
have baulked at the 
enormity of the challenge: 
moulding a new nation-state 
consisting of hundreds of 
feuding principalities, 
caught up first in a 
communal holocaust, two 
ware with its newly-acquired 
neighbour (Pakistan) and 
then a great human 
migration that carried on 
well into the 1950s. 

Nehru not only tiled but 
also believed passionately 
that he and his people 
could set an example for the 
other newly-independent 
countries. Perhaps one 
reason it did not quite 
work the way Nehru 
had 'dreamed was the 
naivety which romanticism 


brings In Its wake. 

He did travel around the 
country., inaugurating new 
dams, public sector steel 
plants and power units, 
calling them » temples of 
modern India, but 
overlooked the feet none of 

this was going to lead to 
sustainable economic growth 
unless private' enterprise 
grew alongside. 

In Nehru's defence you 
could say that some part of 
that blame must also be 
shared by India's first 
entrepreneurs, many of 
whom were Nehru’s friends, 
and even active participants 
in the Independence 
struggle.' They were quick to 
see the gains for themselves' 
in the “licence permit rag” 
and became active 
accomplices - . in 


Institutionalising . .ah 
industrial regime that wa& 
in foot, a government-backed 
protection racket.. 

Maybe Nehru would haver 
seen through-fbis now: But 
should not a leader of bis 
Intellect have been -wiser in 
the first place? ■ 

Not even Nehru's harshest 
critics cant deny that his 
heart was in the. right-place. 
He understood that India 
needed to industrialise 
rapidly. He built Its great 
s cientlfic institute cm a, 
personally backed nuclear 
research, and even laid the 
foundations of its armament 
Industry. But somewhere in 
great rush to make -up 
for the lost centuries, he 
forgot that none of this was 
going to be possible without 
harnessing \ India's real 


StredWou^ ■■dr 

• HP , ^ _ 

; . Nehru’s greatfltcfiaw was 

- the a l m os t r omanticism : 

that piarked his .world view. 
> In Jiifr ideal world, there! 
: could, be -no wars, no 
•military blocs, DO border 
' disputes and no issues that 
-could not be’Seaied flircnjgh 
negotiations. In such a 
world, therefore; there could 
■ also be no ! real . security 
threats to his own nation. 

Hu worried about Pakistan 
rapidly modernising its 
armies, as a US ally,- but did 
not know how to cope with 
it So he began & painful tilt 
towards the Socialist bloc, as 
the. West evolved into'- a 

natural adversary. 

But the war with China in 


;.,;A1I ofNehraV biographers 
agrae-at least on one point 
that he died, in May 1964, a 
defeated, bitter man. 

Defeated not merely because 
his Country had lost a wer, 
but also because Its sluggish 
economy and. society had 
friTp ft to -realise' the goal the 
dreamer had set for them. 

Staunch- Nehrjaites. and 
many .survive', in ■ .India, 
believe that despite his 
legendary " stubbornness, 
Nehru did not have a closed 
mind. They argue that the 
shock of 1962 would have 
resulted in the emergence of 
a post-Socialist 'Nehru more 
focused on his nations vital 
interests the state of 
the world.- • - 

- It Is a pity he did not live 
frmg to prove them 


1962 heightened Nehru's . .right. 

growing feeling - of • The author is Chief Editor 
frustration grad' inadequacy., of The Indian Express 


INDIRA GANDHI • by Stanley Wolpert 


Daughter became a focus of love and hate 


She dreamed of leading 
as Joan of Arc did - but 
never imagined a death 
as shocking 

Mrs Indira Gandhi's father, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, called her "darling Indu boy”. 
Her Congress president Baxooah called 
her “India”. His mantra was India is 
Indira, and Indira is India". In the 
aftermath of the 1971 Bangladesh war 
many simple folk worshipped her as 
“Mother Goddess". 

More sophisticated Indians hated her 
totalitarian streak - especially when, 
to save her own political fortune, she 
suspended India's constitution and pro- 
claimed a national emergency that 
lasted almost two years. To keep her- 
self out of prison she locked thousands 
of innocents behind bars. 

One of those she incarcerated was 
Jaya Prakash (JP) Narayan. Nehru's 
old socialist friend, who later labelled 
her a “dictator". Another leader she 
ordered arrested was Moraiji Desai, 
who imprisoned her in turn soon after 
he became premier five years later. 

Mrs Gandhi's arrest and brief deten- 
tion. however, converted her from 
tyrant to martyr in the public's eye, 
and helped her to win re-election a 
year later, reclaiming the crown she 


had tarnished and disgraced during her 
Emergency Raj. 

As Nehru's sole heir she bad inher- 
ited his nationalist as well as socialist 
passion with his fortune. From many 
imperial prison celln Nehru poured out 
his British public school learning to 
“Indu boy” in weekly letters on “world 
history", training her to take up the 
torch of political power. 

Mrs Gandhi proved almost as adept 
at winning power as her more brilliant 
Papu had, inheriting the premiership 
he had held for 17 years, soon after his 
death in 1964. She enjoyed it for 15 
years, with only a brief interregnum. 
Her gender proved no obstacle to a 
swift rise to the top of Delhi’s slippery 
pole. 

She inherited all of her father’s 
socialist faith in economic planning 
and the Soviet Union, but little of his 
wiser admiration for British pariiamen . 
tary democracy and western liberal jus- 
tice. She believed she knew what was 
best for India, and may have tried sin- 
cerely to move its polity ahead at a 
more “efficient" pace, making its 
“trains run on time " during her Emer- 
gency Raj, fuelled by repression and 
fear. 

But she damaged many of India's 
government institutions, including the 
once coveted civil administrative ser- 
vice and the independent judicial ser- 


vice. By intimidating and summarily 
transferring senior members of both to 
independent services for selfish and 
impure political reasons. Mrs Gandhi 
crippled India’s polity, even as she 
-dealt an almost fatal blow to its consti- 
tution from June 1975 to April 1977. 

Her most important foreign policy 
legacy was the liberation of Bangla- 
desh from Pakistan in 197L In the face 
of US support for West Pakistan's mar- 
tial actions to s Hence the nationalist 
A warn! League apposition in East 
Pakistan. Mrs Gandhi turned to the 
Soviet Union far arms and the United 
Nations for political backing as the 
Indian army fought the war. which 
brought about an independent Bangla- 
desh. 

As India's army liberated Bangladesh 
with Russian tanks and artillery that 
December, capturing 90,000 Pakistani 
troops. Mrs Gandhi now emerged tri- 
umphant, hailed as India's greatest 
leader in war as well as peace. 

But the tragic legacy of that Bangla- 
desh war was that India and Pakistan 
started immediately to develop nuclear 
capability. Their wily leaders, Mrs 
Gandhi and Mr Zulfikar All Bhutto, 
vowed never again to be at the mercy 
of any external power. In 1974 Mrs 
Gandhi demonstrated that India had 
won south Asia's nuclear race by trig- 
gering a nuclear blast under Raja- 


sthan's desert, powerful, enough to be 
fait in Pakistan's most populous city, 
Karachi 

But with rampant inflntinm, led by 
Opec oil prices, and stagnation In vir- 
tually every area of India’s economy, 
vocal criticism of “Madam" and .her 
“corrupt" and “self-serving" govern- 
ment grew louder, spreading with 
labour unrest across all of North India. 

India's left wing Congress (I) was 
soon faced with a formidable coalition 
of political opponents to the right and 
left, a coalition that called itself the 
Janata Morcha (People’s Front), led by 
JP Narayan and Moraiji Desai. In early 
June 1975 she was faced with her -own 
conviction on two counts of campaign 
malpractice, the mandatory punish- 
ment for which would deny her elec- 
tive office for six years. 

Instead of gracefully stepping down, 
Mrs Gandhi listened to her ambitious 
younger son, Sanjay, whose brazen 
advice was to cut the power to Delhi’s 
national press district scrap the consti- 
tution, and proclaim a national emer- 
gency - assuming dictatorial powers, 
banning every opposition party and 
throwing all her “enemies” into jafl. 

That was a new low for India, but 
even Mrs Gandhi soon felt obliged to 
hold fresh elections, hoping that all the 
lies her controlled press told about her 
“popularity" might he at least half 


true. India’s outraged electorate proved 
Itself wiser than Madam and Son. vot- 
ing tHarn out of power in 1977. 

But bickering within . the Janata 
Party and Moraiji’s mistake in arrest- 
ing her, brought Indira back for a sec- 
ond term. Her dynastic arrogance, how-, 
ever, and her fatal error in fatmehing 
Operation Blueatar; sending ' army 
tanks and troops to the most sacred, 
grounds of Amritsar's Golden. Temple 
in June 1984, triggered her assassina- 
tion by two - of her own Sikh body- 
guards that October. . - 

Three of India's: darkest days fol- 
lowed, with the fiisgracefulTiiassacre of 
thousands of innocent sdcha in Delhi, 
and across north India. Delhi was left 
burning, defenceless, dishonoured.. A 
month later, however, Madam’s other 
son, Rajiv, wan a landslide victory for. 
the Congress party he now led - his 
brother had been killed in an aircraft 
crash. The sympathy vote for his 
mother gave the dynasty a few more 
years of power. 

Mrs Gandhi’s reign most harshly and 
cruelly tested the strength of India's 
democratic pluralistic polity, which 
happily proved too resilient and 
deep-rooted for Mrs Gandhi to destroy. 

• The author is Prof es so r of History at 
UCLA, California, arid author of several 
books on south Asia, most recentiy a 
biography of Nehru. 
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Indira Gandhi; inherited twin passions 


We are the world's 
show window in India 



and India's for the world 


For a county that's considered one of the world's 
most promising markets today, and potentially a great 
economic power of tomorrow, trade promotion is a 
tremendous challenge. But over the years, the India 
Trade Promotion Organisation (JTPO) has succeeded 
In providing an invaluable Impetus to a vast range of 
activities for promotion of trade, investment, industrial 
growth and technological upgradation. 

Being the country's premier trade promotion 
agency, ITPO acts as an indispensable interface. For 
the transaction of products, technologies and services. 
Between India and the rest; of the worid. 

Whether it. is organising international trade 
exhibitions in Indian most prestigious exhibition 
complex viz. Pragati Maidan, New Delhi or at other 
venues arourid the world. Or It is export promotion, 
trade development through: buyer-seller meets, 
exchange of business delegations, conducting market 
surveys etc., ITPO is the name to reckon with. 




INDIA TRADE PROMOTION ORGANISATION 

Pragati Bhawan, Pragafc Maidan, New DeihtTlQOOl 
Fax ; 91-11-3318142, 3317S&6, 3320855 Telex : 031-61311, 61022, '65155 . 
E-mail: itpo 6 glasdtOl.vsnlneUn . 
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BHARATIYA JANATA PARTY • by Mark Nicholson 


Auguries strong 
for nationalists 


Victory may be 
by default 
rather than 
endorsement of 
policies 

After several years of 
minority governments, cob- 
bled coalitions and fractions 
political manoeuvring at the 
centre, India is ready to elect 
a strong, united, and ably-led 
national government. 

That, anyway. Is the belief 
among leaders of the Bharat- 
iya Janata party, which 
emerged from India's last 
elections as the biggest 
party, with 161 seats. They 
suggest the Hindu national- 
ist party will emerge from 
the next election in a posi- 
tion to govern. 

The. auguries are good. 
Recent opinion polls and 
lqcal election, results suggest 
support for -the BJP has 
grown since last year's elec- 
tions. Some surveys suggest 
Sts share of the vote might 
rise from 20 per cent last 
year towards the likely share 
of a dimiTriahtng Congress 
party, perhaps 25 per cent 

Most encouraging of aH far 
the BJP is the disarray 
among India’s other 
“national" parties. Congress 
appears in precipitous 
decline. The Janata Dal, the 
core of the current United 
Front coalition government, 
is wrenched with fending 
between its baronial leaders 
in Bihar. 

So, confident that, the ideo- 
logical! y-disparate UF will 
rip itself apart' within the 
next year, the BJP is bracing 
for early elections. “Indians 
are waking up and saying 
‘Let’s pull this thing 
together’,” says Mr Jaswant 
Singh, a party leader. 

But, for all this, there is no 
apparent fervour for the 
BJP, and certainly no sign of 
the "Hindu waver* of the late 
1980s which propelled the 
party from just two seats in 
the 1984 elections to 86 in 
1989 and 120 in 199 L If the 
BJP emerges in a position to 


govern, the signs are this 
will be more by default than 
any ringing endorsement of 
its policies. 

This in itself raises ques- 
tions about how mnrfr for- ’ 
thar the party can go. 

No Indian party, excepting 
perhaps the communists, 
offers a clearer political iden- 
tity. Under fits iteflrriwg motif 
of ‘TEndutva" - a q uasi- cul- 
tu™T quasi-religious appeal 
to "Indbumess” - the BJP 
stands far a st r ong, united 

Its proponents say this is 
an ideology of rm-iflr-ntinr. 
and Indian identity, its crit- 
ics brand it an exclusive 
Hindu philosophy, a “com- 
munal” and divisive think- 
ing which, to define itself at 
aH, requires the categorising 
of an “other” - Mhaiwng and 
Pakistan most commonly, 
but including the US, the 
west and others. 

Controversially, party 
leaders have been in the 
vanguard of moves to build 
Hindu temples on sacred 
sites occupied by Islamic 
mosques. The epitome was 
the campaign in the late 
1980s to build a temple on 
the site of the Babri Masjld 
mosque at Ayodhya in Uttar 
Pradesh, in. Hindu mythol- 
ogy the birthplace of the god 
Ram. 

Although party leaders 
distance thems elves from 
the destruction of Babri Mas- 
jid on December 6 1992, there 
is evidence that BJP leaders 
were complidtous in prepar- 
ing and urging on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of zealots 
who ransacked the struc- 
ture. Some senior BJP lead- 
ers stood and watched the 
ugly spectacle. 

But, whatever its involve- 
ment, December 6 proved a 
defining moment for the 
BJP. It marked the crest of 
the “Hindu wave", a surge of 
political sentiment with 
complex sources- In part, 
analysts suggest, it derived 
from a feeling of “minori- 
tyism” among Hindus in the 
so-called "Hindu belt" of 
north India, chiefly in Uttar 
Pradesh state, spurred by 


feelings that the Congress 
party had started offering 
“appeasing” policies to the 
Moslem minority. 

But many saw ihe tide 
arising from a growing polit- 
ical fear and anger among 
upper caste Hindus at the 
policies introducing manda- 
tory quotas of government 
jobs for lower, “backward” 
castes - and to the rising 
political assertiveness of 
lower castes in general. 

The BJFs core constitu- 
ency bas tenxted. to be among 
upper caste. Brahmin Hin- 
dus. It still tends to be domi- 
nated by urban and mercan- 
tile classes - one reason why 
it favours 'market-oriented 
policies. But for all its 
efforts, the party has had 
trouble spreading its mes- 
sage more widely. 

Although its leaders 
strongly dispute it, the issue 
of caste may pose one of the 
BJFs cidef problems in sus- 
taining its drive to replace 
Congress as India's "natu- 
ral” governing party. The 
BJP has in recent years won 
a series of state elections 
across a swathe of north and 
west India, bat in many of 
its key states internal battles 
have tarnished its ribertehe fl 
image as a "party with a dif- 
ference”, meaning a "cadre- 
based” party more disci- 
plined than Congress. 

Elitism and selectivity has 
been at the core of the BJFs 
success. Much of its reputa- 
tion to “discipline” rests on 
the influence in the party of 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh, a cultlike, dedicated 
and hierarchical brother- 
hood formed in the 1920s and 
devoted to Hindu revivalism. 
Ihe RSS rfamm to be a "cul- 
tural” movement and apoliti- 
cal, but almost all the- par- 
ty’s national leaders are or 
have been senior RSS fig- 
ures. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of RSS members pro- 
vide the heart of the party's 
grassroot strength. 

But as the party has 
expanded, so the number of 
non-RSS members - has 
grown. One of the party's 
chief challenges, therefore. 
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will be to retain its distinc- 
tive “discipline" and ideolog- 
ical purity, while also 
expanding its mass base. 

Another will be its 
attempts to win support out- 
side its traditional heart- 
lands, particularly in the 
south. The BJP won only six 
seats of 131 in the southern 
states last year. 

The 1996 elections pro- 
duced a strong showing to a 
host of regional parties'. But 
BJP leaders say this repre- 
sents only a "temporary” 
political dislocation, and is a 
by-product of decaying Con- 
gress party support 

They say this of necessity, 
since the basis of the BJFs 
ideology rests on its unifying 
appeal to central themes of 
initian nationalism 

"It is a very unitary, cen- 
tralised party, Ill-suited to 
regionalism and regional 
decision-making,” says Mr 
Praful Bidwai, a political col- 
umnist. "it is designed 
entirely to replace the Con- 
gress party as part of a 
national two-party political 
system." 

The BJP is thus pitched 
directly against this appar- 
ent trend of regional isati on. 
But it believes Indians will 


tire of weak coalitions of 
caste and regional parties at 
the centre in favour of 
strong, stable, central gover- 
nance. Many regional par- 
ties, Hs leaders believe, will 
evaporate. “The process of 
synthesis has already started 
in Indian politics," says Mr 
Singh. 

Pragmatism, however, has 
induced the party to forge 
same alliances with smaller 
regional parties, in Mahar- 
ashtra and Punjab state, and 
with the low-caste BahnJan 
Samaj party in Uttar Prad- 
esh. If the BJP does come to 
govern after the next ejec- 
tions. it will almost certainly 
have to do so with some sup- 
port from regional groups. 

Whether the BJP can gov- 
ern alone, however, will 
remain in question. Many 
behove that assuming power 
with the help of allies after 
the next elections might help 
mate some of the party's 
mare aggressively pro-Hindu 
tendencies and potentially 
divisive policies. 

Should it ever capture 
power on its own, India 
might face a very stem test 
of exactly how inclusive the 
BJP's ideology of “Hin- 
dirtva” would be. 
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Phoolan Devi, Bandit Queen 


The outlaw who hung 
up her guns for politics 


Phoolan Devi. Bandit Queen turned 
member of parliament, looks like a 
mMdte dnis Indian matron these days. 
Colourful saris and lipstick long ago 
replaced her rifle and red bandanna. 

She lives with her husband in a spacious 
government bouse and owns her own 
home in New Delhi, worlds away from the 
rural village of her birth and from the 

inhospitable ravines of northern India 


where she ran with her gang. 

Ms Devi, elected an MP last year, is 
teaming to negotiate the corridors of 
power and represent her constituents in 
the state of Uttar Pradesh - in spite of 
being illitarete. 

“I find it astonishing.” she says of her 
metamorphosis. Bora poor and low-caste 
as a member of the Mallah boatmen 
c ommuni t y , Ms Devi was married at 11 
and rejected by her village after fleeing 
her abusive older husband. Kidnapped by 
dacoits. India's modern-day bandits, she 
was forced into an outlaw's life in her late 
teens and lived to years in the rocky 
ravines of Uttar Pradesh, looting villages 
and fleeing the police. 

She says she was captured by 
upper-caste dacoits in 1980 after watching 
her gang-leader lover die by their hands. 
She was gang-raped, beaten for days on 
end, and paraded from village to village. 

Next year, Ms Devi allegedly led her own 
gang in a massacre of 22 upper-caste 
Thakurs in the sleepy village of BehmaL 
She surrendered in 1988 after two years on 
the run and was jaDed for li years on 50 
murder charges, although she was never 
convicted. 

The Bandit Queen was a living legend 
erven before her surrender. Her story was 
snatched up by the international media 
and became the subject of a best-selHng 
book and a contro v er s ial film, as well as 
bar own autobiography. 

The Indian press glamorised her bleak 
and violent life. Tall tales of her ferocity 
and coinage abounded. Two years after 
her release in 1994, she was elected to 
parliament as the protege of Mr Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, now India's defence minister 
and formerly chief minis ter of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Portrayed as heroine of the downtrodden 
or an oppor tu nistic villain, Ms Devi is one 
of the most controversial figures In India. 

Bis Margaret Alva, a former minister 
and a member of the RaJya Sabha, the 
upper house of parliament, says: "Phoolan 
is a woman of courage who will be an 
inspiration to those whoVe been used by a 
male-dominated society and 
caste-dominated local leaders. She fought 
baric against a society that failed to give 
her justice or protection. Her actions were 
justified and X have every respect for her.” 



Phoolan Davfc gone is the bandanna; h are lipsticks 
and colourful saris rww u«v«ah«n 

Others, however, have questioned Ms 
Devi's claims to be a Robin Hood figure, 
taking from the rich a nd giving to the 
poor. They rite instances or her gang 
beating up Innocent women and children 
in their village raids. 

The precise involvement of Ms Devi In 
the Behmai massacre remains a mystery. 
Accounts differ, and she herself has made 
contradictory statements. "Whatever I did, 
I did right,” she maintained in an 
Interview with the Financial limes. 

Ms Devi sees herself as a victim of 
circumstance with no options. “What 
could I have done differently? There was 
no other way. when the dacoits took me 
away and made me a dacolt. If I could do 
anything differently, I would not be bora a 
g}rl in a poor family." 

Biographers and journalists say Ms Devi 
is an emotional, volatile person who 
changes her story regularly. But the 
wildcat who surrendered in 1983 has 
mellowed after her long Incarceration and 
relentless publicity. Friends say she lives 
quietly. She accepts invitations to 
conferences and attends parliamentary 
meetings. She spends time with her family 
and plays to bonis with her sister's 
children - she Is unable to have children 
of her own. 

Of her hopes and dreams, she says: 

"That was lost in my childhood. Now my 
life is whatever good 1 can do for poor 
women and backward caste people.” 

Some people doubt her efficacy. "I see 
her as completely exploited, by her 
husband, by politicians, and without the 
skills to cope,” says one soda! activist "If 
you talk to her, she’s really not equipped 
to be an MP. 1 don’t know who the real 
Phoolan is today. She has always been a 
refugee and she still is a refugee.” 


Lisa Vaughan 
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ING Barings has been serving the 
international and domestic financing 
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HINDUISM » by David Housego 


Politicians fan 
pride in religion 


Nationalism has 
put secular values 
and institutions 
under pressure in 
recent years 

Speakers at Hindu 
nationalist rallies have a 
much rehearsed demagogic 
Formula for stirring the 
emotions of the large crowds 
that often gather to hear 
them. 

They throw at them this 
deceptively innocent 
question. “Why, in a Hindu 
country, ran we not say we 
are proud to be Hindus?" 
The crowds thunder back 
their defiance of India’s 
secular constitution which 
Forbids the use of religion for 
political purposes. "We are 
proud to be Hindus," they 
proclaim. 

Before independence, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
Congress leaders urged on 
their countrymen the prime 
importance of defining their 
political identity by their 
membership of the new 
nation state. 

They were first and 
foremost Indian nationals. 
This took precedence over 
whatever other ties they 
might have as Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs, or 
Christians to particular 
religions; or as members of 
different caste groups; or to 
different regions or princely 
states. 

Nehru accorded priority to 
the nationalist 

interpretation of political 
identity as a means of 
mobilising Indian public 
opinion against the British. 
It also seemed the only way 
of uniting a country of such 
size and of such immense 
religious, linguistic and 
cultural diversity. 

For the first four decades 
of independence, the classic 


nationalist view of political 

identity went relatively 
un challeng ed. Over the past 
decade, however, it has come 
increasingly under attack 
from the growing power and 

assertiveness of the Hindu 
nationalist movement, which 
has advanced what Professor 
Am&rtya Sen. the 
development economist, 
calls “the priority of a Hindu 
identity”. Religion, in its 
eyes, is a defining element in 
what It means to be an 
Indian. 

Over the long term it 
seems most unlikely that 
there will be a sustainable 
electoral majority in India 
for transforming the country 
into a theocratic Hindu state 
- a counterpart to the 
Islamic state in 
neighbouring Pakistan. But 
the strength of the BJP, 
which has emerged as the 
largest single party in 
parliament and formed the 
government in leading states 
such as Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh, 
has left Moslems 
apprehensive about their 
future, while raising 
questions among Hindus 
about the politicisation of 
their religion and potential 
conflicts with other 
economic and social goals. 

Hinduism is much more 
difficult to define than 
Christianity or Islam, which 
have clearly recognised 
bodies of doctrine and ritual. 
C.J. Fuller, who has written 
the most authoritative book 
on popular Hinduism, sees 
its central feature as the 
gesture of namaskar, or 
greeting. Hindus, in greeting 
or in parting from one 
another, raise their hands, 
their palms held together 
and their fingers pointing 
upward. This gesture is most 
commonly used in showing 
respect to a superior but it is 
also used by Hindus when 


approaching the image of a 
deity. 

Fuller sees this as 
revealing two aspects of 
Hinduism which give it its 
unique character and 
strongly differentiate it from 
Christianity and Islam. In 
Hinduism, there is no dear 
separation between the 
human and the divine. The 
same gestures are used by 
ordinary individuals among 
themselves and also In 
addressing their gods and 
goddesses who fill this world 
with their presence. 

Hindus live in an easy 
relationship with their gods, 
asking them to intervene in 
their lives, taking food to 
their images in the temples, 
garlanding them with 
flowers as they would a 
respected neighbour, and 
washing them before 
important events. They 
equally believe that in each 
h uman there is an aspect of 
the divine - a tiny bit of God 
- which they acknowledge 
in lifting their hands in the 

gesture of namaskar. 

The second distinguishing 
feature of Hinduism Is the 
principle of hierarchical 
inequality. At the centre of 
Hinduism is the system of 
castes determining at birth a 
person's position in the 
social hierarchy, on a scale 
from untouchable to 
Brahmin priest. This, as 
Fuller says, is not "an 
abstract, hidden principle of 
social organisation: it is a 
visible dimension of 
everyday life in rural India" 
and dominates a Hindu’s 
personal identity throughout 
his life, and wherever he or 
she might be. 

The influence and 
pervasiveness of caste has 
been an important force for 
conservatism in India. It 
helpG to explain why India 
has escaped the revolutions 
and social upheavals that 



The ugHerfece of Hndu rovrvaKsm: zealots storm the Babri Maa£d mosque in December 1992 


have unhinged other 
newly-independent 
countries. It has also been a 
negative force for 
development, particularly in 
education, where the 
Brahmin, educated elite, 
which has dominated 
government since 
independence, has turned a 
partial blind eye towards the 
country's high levels of 
illiteracy and lack of 
primary education In areas 
of deepest poverty. 

A visitor to India walking 
into a temple in a large city 
is seeing 1 popular Hinduism 
in practice. Hindus believe 
in the existence of a 
multitude of gods; that there 
can be different 
manifestations of the same 
god; and that all reflect the 
universal Hindus see these 
gods and godesses as 
powerful forces in their 
lives, mostly benign but 
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sometimes eviL They pray to 
them, seek their support in 
critical moments, show their 
gratitude through offerings, 
and sometimes seek to 
appease them through 
sacrifices. 

Scholars used to 
distinguish this popular 
Hinduism from Sanskrltic 
Hinduism as handed down 
in the sacred texts and 
practiced by Brahmin 
priests. The central features 
of this were seen to be the 
worship of the great deities, 
such as Vishnu and Shiva, 
the pan-Hindu sacredness of 
the rivers, the importance of 
the main pilgrimage centres, 
the sanctity of the cow, and 
the pre-eminent role of the 
Brahmins. 

But Fuller, together with 
other recent scholars, 
questions the validity of this 
distinction and sees 
Hinduism as taking different 


forms in different parts of 
the country and In different 
periods. 

Hinduism developed as a 
political movement only 
recently. A Hindu reformist 
movement grew up in the 
late 19th century in parallel 
with the emer gin g national- 
ist movement and the 
strengthening of -separate 
Hindu and Moslem political 
identities. As the Kha»fa 
movement gathered force in 
the early years of this cen- 
tury - encouraging Moslems 
worldwide to focus on their 
common religious identity - 
so Hindu communalism 
developed in India. 

The Raahtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh fRSSV the 
mother movement to the 
BJP. was founded in the 
1920s to promote Hindu con- 
sciousness and identity, and 
the concept of the Hindu 
nation. Vinayak Sarkar, who 
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invented the concept of Hxn- 
dntva (the Hindu nation) at 
that time, described' it as 
more comprehensive than 
Hinduism. He said it compre- 
hended the "cultural, lin- 
guistic, social and political 
aspects” of Hinduism as 
weD. 

Hindu self-assertiveness 
grew with Partition in 1947 
but in the eariy decades of 
independence it remained a 
minority movement ft gath- 
ered strength again in the 
1980s, fanned by ■. the 
8hart-tenn potiticaTexplotta- 
-tion of the issue both by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi as prime min-' 
ister and by her son Rajiv.- 

In an effort to rebuild the 
waning popularity of ; the 
Congress party, they proj- 
ected their governments as 
defenders of the Hindu 
nation in danger against 
Sikh separatism in the Pun- 
jab and, later, Moslem sepa- 


...ratiam js Kashmir- In. 1988 
' Rajiv Gafcdbi, drawing' on 
the themes of _ his .Hindu 

- nationalist - .opponents, 
opened his campaign by 

'-declaring that he would re- 
• establish Ham Kajya," the 
mythical utopian kingdom - 
oyer which Ram, both king 
and god. is said to have 
niled- 

- In face of this usurpation 
of their clothes,.£he Hindu 
nationalist movement inten-. 
-flified its own campaigns. 
From c laiming that the Mos- 
lem shrine at Ayodhya in 
northern India was in reality 
a Hindu temple, the VHP 
and other extremist Hindu 

-.movements .took up the 
themes of shifting the shrine 
and then of rebuilding the 
temple. 

The stronghold of the 
; fflnrtn nationalist movement 
■- stfll remaind fairly- localised 
in terms of caste and of 
regions. Its centre Is the 
trading and - sm all business 
-caste of northern India. Its 
' strength I™ since grown for 
■ several- reasons: Hindu fears 
at Moslem self-assertiveness; 
growing doubts over the 
ability of Congress to pro- 
mote national causes; : and 
the fears of the upper castes 
of a loss of power and pres- 
tige to : aggressive, lower 
caste groups who are seizing 
power in both local and 
national politics. 

Fuller maintains that over 
the longer term the- Hindu 
fundamentalists do not have 
the support, to obtain an 
-..electoral majority in India.’ 
He says: “Hindus, whatever 
: the chauvinists among them 
like to believe, belong to a 
religiously plural society.''. 

He adds that they are not 
aggressive about their reli- 
gion: 'They worship their 
gods and goddesses, offer 
sacrifices to than; celebrate 
festivals for them, sing devo- 
. tional hymns to them, go on 
pfigrimag eR to their ’ sacred ~ 
sites and ask them for help 

- in times of trouble, much as 
" they have done in the past, 

hugely unaffected by funda- 
mentalist influences. " 

• The. author was FT South 
Asia Corre s pondent in Delhi 
between 1988-32. He now runs 
a business in Delhi 
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One man and his laptop 
test the pulse of a state 


When Mr Bill Gates, 
chairman of Microsoft, 
visited India earlier this 
year. Mr Chandrahabu 
Naidu. the Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister, flew to New 
Delhi specially to meet him. 

At a US Embassy cocktail 
party, Mr Naidu took the 
software guru aside, opened 
his laptop computer, and 
spent half an hour 
demonstrating the “chief 
minister’s information 
system” be has devised to 
keep his finger cm state 
affairs. 

“He IMr Gates] was very 
happy with it." recalls the 
47-year-old Mr Naidu, 
demonstrating the same 
system projected on a 
screen tn his dimmed 
Hyderabad office. 

Click through a series of 
windows and op pops data 
on virtually any facet of his 
state: the level of coal 
stocks at each power 
station; the rate of maths 
passes at a particular 
school; the daily depths of 
Andhra's water reservoirs. 

Mr Naidu says he begins 
every day at his laptop, - 
rlir-king - through 
information wh i ch officials 
update daily, or responding 
to e-mails culled from the 
Andhra website. 

“Another year and I can 
make the system perfect,” 
he says. “We will respon d 
to investment applications 
on the internet, I will send 

reports on the economy to 
the World Bank by 
internet." 

Web sites, laptops, e-mail 
accessibility and electronic 
government are not the 
routine stuff of Indian 
politicians, who more 
commonly evoke a faint air 
of the 1380s. 

Some critics see Mr 
Naldu’s messianic faith in 
information technology as 
ghnmickiy. But India’s 
youngest chief minister is 

apparently determined to 
dispense with the old ways 
of Indian politics. And his 
sudden political ascent, 
from little-known state 
politician two years ago to 
national figure, indicates 
some tough political savvy 
behind the “techie^ image. 

The sod of a farmer in. 
Naravaripally, Mr Naidu 
became active In politics 
while studying economics 
at Tirnpati University, 
eventually dropping oat of 
a PhJ5 course to take it up 
full time. By the mid-1980s 
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he had risen to become 
general secretary of the. 
Telugu Desam party, a 
regional grouping forged 
from combined sentiments 
of regional “pride” and 
disaffection with the then 
dominant Congress party 
by Mr NT Rama Rao, a 
charismatic former Telugu. . 
movie star. 

For several years Mr 
Naidu was Mr Kao’s chief 
political troubleshooter and 
organiser. That is, unto 
soon after the TOP’S victory 
in the 1994 state elections 
ana sweeping populist 
platform. Mr Hao promised 
virtually free power to 
farmers, heavily subsidised 
rice at K&2 a kilo, and a ban 
on alcohol sales to meet 
demands of a vocal 
women's lobby. The 
resulting loss of alcohol 
excise and higher subsidies 
plunged the Impoverished 
state into bankruptcy. 

“The party had to be 
given an altogether new 
direction,” says Mr Naidu. 
“All these welfare schemes 
were eating into 
development and capital 

spending." So, tn August . 
1995, Mr Naidu effected a 
palace coup, ousting Mr 
Ran and taking most of the 
party with him. “After ! 
became chief minister, I 
decided to reverse all our 
policies, to balance welfare 
ami development," he says. 

Mr Naidu then embarked 
on the awkward task of ; 
breaking Mr Rao’s popular - 
promises. He raised rk» 
prices. He reintroduced 
alcohol sales. He is now 
busy trying to persuade 
farmers that the quality of - 


their power supplies will 
imp rove only if they pay. for 
them. And he began to look 
around for ways of 
financing the 

redevelopment of fats state. 

All of which caught the - 
eye of the World Bank. 
Impressed by Mr Naidu’s 
attempts to reform his . 
government, the bank . . 
began discussions on a 
package of loans worth; - 
$400m to fSQOm aimed ait 
restructuring government ! 
finan ce s, improving 
revenues and redirecting ■ 
spending. It win be the 
bank’s first foray into 
state-level lending in India. 

Mr Naidu has three years 
before the next state ;, 
elections, and he is betting 
on the feed that his reforms 
will produce sufficient, 
results by then for life party 

to win re-election. 

Moreover, Mr Naidu 
seems beat on affecting a 
wholesale change of 
attitude in the state. In 
tandem with Ws topdown 
reforms, he has begun a 
series of volunteer civic 
work schemes. VBIagets are 
exhorted to get together 
and bttfld roads and 
bridges, mid officials from 
all levels are dispatched to 
the countryside to join In.- '■ 
Mr Naidu hims elf 
occasionally wields a 
shovel. 

“If you set a trend, if you 
make a psychological - 
Change^ then things wfH 
move,* he says. “If people 
taste one result, they wffl 
follow." 

He says he draws the 
model for such schemes 
from eastern Asia. Mr 


Naidu is much taken by the 
examples of Singapore. 
Sooth Korea and Malaysia, 
where he counts the prime 
minister. Dr Mahathir 
Mohamad, among his main 
political influences, in a 
way, Mr Naidu is seeking to 
propagate a sort of south 
Indian version of “Asian 
values”. “People are always 
asking what the 
government will do for 
them. I am asking; what 
will you do for the 
community, for the 
country?" 

. Mr Naidu has bis 
doubters. “This is a pom-, 
rural and quite backward 
state," says one Hyderabad 
. political journalist. “And 
these are ambitious 

schemes, it might work in a 

more advanced state, like 
Maharashtra - but I have 
my doubts here.” 

But there are also those 
who believe his plans for 
Andhra might prove only a 
political stepping stone. His 
TOP is a constituent of the 
United Front government in 
Delhi, and Mr Naidn is its 
political convener. During 
the UF*s scramble in April 
to elect a new leader, after 
Congress demanded the 
ouster of Mr HD Deve 
Gowda as a condition of its 
continued political support, 
Mr Naidu's colleagues " 
asked if be would like to 
become prime minister. He 
refused, saying he had too 
much to achieve in Andhra. 

Ask him if he might one 
day become prime ratwfat w. 
however, and Mr Naidu will 
allow himself a smile. 

Mark Nicholson 
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Traditions die hard in the army 
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Splendours from 
the past cannot 
hide inadequacies 
in equipping a 
fighting force 

On Sundays, the gentlemen 
cadets of the Indian Military 
Academy in Debra Dun are 
allowed to cycle into town 
far the afternoon. 

In spite of the beat on the 
dusty streets, and the hectic, 
honking confusion of lonies, 
buses, buffaloes, cam carts 
and wandering cows, the 
young men pedal their way 
in crisp white shirts and 
sober ties on their ancient 
bicycles, apparently oblivi- 
ous Of their Sirnt mnriing^ 

The earnest cadets of the 
red-brick, white-colonnaded 
IMA, founded in the foo thills 
of the Himalayas in 1932 and 
modelled on the British 
Royal Military Academy at 
Sandhurst, clearly see them- 
selves as something of a 
class apart 

That is one good reason 
why they slog through the 
drill and discipline and gru- 
elling physical exercise of 
the course to become an 
Indian army officer. 

"People look up to you," 
says Gentleman Cadet 
S-S-Boparae. "It's the tradi- 
tion. We are slightly differ- 
ent from the people outside. 
These traditions help us to 
have more discipline.’’ 

Tradition there certainly 
is, from the parade ground 
to the officers' mess, harking 
back to the pre-indepen- 
dence era when India was 
stOl the jewel of the British 
empire, and the Indian army 
was its greatest pride. 

“It’s all good old-fashioned 
stuff at the IMA," according 
to one regular British visi- 
tor. "If it doesn't move, they 
say, then paint it” 

Regimental colours recall- 
ing remote colonial battles 
are lovingly preserved in the 
academy museum, alongside 
the original document of sur- 
render signed by the Japa- 
nese at the end of the second 
world war in Singapore. 

The cadets still wear 
striped blazers, while their 
British counterparts long 
ago switched to plain dark 
blue. And there is still a rule 





Pomp and reality: The army makes a colourful sight on Repubfic Day, but in Kashmir (right) Its presence to heavy in personnel but Hghtwelght in modem equipment 


in the mess that politics, 
religion and sex are not dis- 
cussed. 

"You don't talk politics 
and you don’t talk women, " 
says Gen A&hok Mehta, for- 
mer commanding officer of 
the Indian army in Sri 
Lanka. “If you name a 
woman in the mess, yon 
have to buy a round of 
drinks." 

Today, the Indian armed 
forces, and the army in par- 
ticular, represent an extraor- 
dinary bridge from the past 
to the present They have 
maintained many of the odd 
regimental traditions and 
ceremonies invented by their 
former British officers and 
NCOs. At the same rime, 
they symbolise the national 
pride of a united, indepen- 
dent India . 

“What used to he the Brit- 
ish Indian army is stOl more 
British than the British 
army,” says Gen Ashok 
Mehta, who joined the 5th 
Gurkhas in 1957 and retired 
in 1991. "The British army 
has dispensed with a lot of 


what you might call unprod- 
uctive traditions, bnt we 
have hung onto fbem- In our 
case. It’s like the English 
language: it's a bit like a 
glue which binds us 
together." 

It is the same image which 

many militar y man alan no * 

to describe the armed forces’ 
role to India: as a glue which 
hinds the whole country 
together. Their role in the 
const i t u tion is "to act as a 
force within Indian society 
for national unity and inte- 
gration’', and they take it 
very seriously. 

The other «ida of the coin 
is that the armed forces see 
themselves as scrupulously 
apolitical, upholding 
old-fashioned traditions of 
honesty and decency, while 
the worlds of politics and the 
civilian bureaucracy in India 
have become riddled with 
corruption. 

"In the army you are 
accountable. You are not 
here just for the money," 
according to Gentleman 
Cadet Ahmed Abuja at the 


IMA. "You have got a mis- 
sion and responsibility. We 
are brought up to hate cor- 
ruption. It makes us angry.” 

Air Commodore Jasjit 
Singh, director of the Insti- 
tute of Defence Studies in 
New Delhi, believes the tra- 
dition is more profound. 

“The thing goes back deep 
into Indian history, to some- 
where where this caste sys- 
tem evolved,” he says. Sol- 
diers were dra w n from the 
Kshatrya, the warrior class. 
"The fi gh tin g had a 

certain insulation from the 
rest of society,” he says. 

“Society depended on 
them for security, and in 
turn asked no questions. 
The soldier belonged to a 
professional fighting class; 
it was not his business to 
say how the state was being 
run. 

"The great credit of the 
British was that, consciously 
or unconsciously, they 
understood this process. 
When they brought the good 
officer concept, it salted the 
tradition perfectly.’' 


In spite of their pride and 
traditions, or perhaps 
because of them, the Indian 
armed forces are going 
through something of a cri- 
sis of confidence. 

Part of the problem Is sim- 
ply a matter of cash, but in 
reality it goes deeper. In the 
50 years since independence, 
and in spite of the end of the 
‘cold war’, the transforma- 
tion in international rela- 
tions, and in military tech- 
niques and hardware, the 
Indian armed forces remain 
virtually unreformed. They 
are far too large and under- 
equipped, according to most 
defence analysts. 

“It’s a 1950s army. It’s a 
lovely army. They still have 
all that beautiful regimental 
tradition.” according to one 
British observer. "But it is 10 
times the size of the British 
army, and its budget is one 
quarter of the British 
defence budget" 

Gen Mehta adds: “It is at 
least seven to 10 divisions 
too big. You could easily cut 
100,000 to 150,000 men. But 


we are reluctant to change. 
How can we keep an ill- 
equipped, or at least partial- 
ly-equipped, armed farces?” 

The equipment, such as it 
is. is overwhelmingly of 
Soviet origin, including the 
main T-72 battle tanks, MiG 
fighter aircraft, and guns. 
That means it is usually rug- 
ged and serviceable, but 
these days often lacking 
spare parts and support ser- 
vices. 

The government continues 
to buy Russian equipment - 
most recently ordering 40 
Sukhoi-30 jet fighters - but 
the military would prefer to 
shop around. Whatever hap- 
pens, the next battle tank is 
supposed to be home-grown, 
the Indian-designed Arjun, 
coming into service around 
2002. A new tight combat air- 
craft is also being designed 
from scratch 

The real complaint of the 
military is that it is excluded 
from the decision-making 
process. "The chief of the 
army staff is not part of the 
decision-making structure. 


even on defence matters,” 
says Air Commodore Singh. 

"The ministry of defence 
should be an integrated min- 
istry of civilians and mili- 
tary people. It is not. Having 
civilians In charge means 
delays in derision-making. It 
results in wrong decisions. 
At one level, the military is 
not responsible for defence 
decisions. At another level, 
it cannot be questioned by 
civilians." 

Two other criticisms are 
frequently voiced. One is 
that the armed forces are 
excessively involved in 
internal security operations 
- in Kashmir, in the 
northeast, and increasingly 
in actions such as riot 
control in urban areas. The 
result is a feared increase in 
the politicisation of the 
military as it comes into 
contact with regional 
politicians and bureaucrats. 

The other main criticism 
is that India lacks any 
coherent overall defence 
strategy, and any 
institutional structure to 


design one. It sees two 
threats on its borders - 
Chinn and Pakistan - and 
has strung out huge 
numbers of troops to oppose 
them. 

There are growing calls for 
a joint military-civilian body 
along the lines of a US 
National Security Council to 
refine and develop strategic 
thinking. 

That body would also 
decide, it is argued, whether 
India should produce and 
deploy nuclear weapons. The 
consensus in the armed 
forces and public opinion 
appears to be 
overwhelmingly in favour, in 
spite of the international 
opprobrium it might bring. 

"What are we afraid oi?" 
asks Gen Mehta. "I believe 
that the deterrence 
equilibrium would improve. 
It would probably bring 
China. India and Pakistan 
Into greater strategic 
balance. Individual countries 
would feel more secure. That 
is the view of 99 per cent of 
the armed forces.” 
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12 INDIA: From the old to the 


new 


PEMVATE EDUCATION • by Alexander Nicoll 


Doon boys are in a class of their own 


India's most 
privileged pupils 
are brought down 
to earth by an 
austere regime 

Hie crack of a cricket bat 
upon ball, a tree-lined field 
on a sunny afternoon, the 
bell caning languid boys to 
tea . . . some of the golden 
memories of the British pub- 
lic schoolboy. But the hills 
in the distance are the Hima- 
layas, and the boys are all 
Indian. This is the Doon 
School. India's most 6Iite 
boarding establishment 

The rich and powerful 
have been sending their sons 
to Doon since it was founded 
in 1935 on the principle of 
producing Indian leaders 
who would transcend the 
country's prevalent divisions 
of caste and religion. 

Independence was then 
still 12 years away, but Mr 
Arthur Foot, Imported from 
Eton to be the first headmas- 
ter, declared that Doon’s 
boys “most be those who are 
going to lead the nation in 


an departments of life. They 

must be representatives of 
all communities and all pro- 
fessions". 

For leaders in the making, 
life is as austere today at 
Doon as it was 60 yean ago. 

Five hundred boys are 
divided into seven houses, 
where they sleep in dormito- 
ries on hard beds. In the 
noisy dining hail they 
turns to serve food to each 

other, and complain bitterly 

about its quality. 

Doon forinds boys to bring 
money and personal posses- 
sions to school and issues 
the compulsory blue and 
grey uniforms that include 
short trousers for all bat 
senior pupils aged 17 or 18. 

Boys are allowed pocket 
money of just Rs500 per 
term, to be spent in the 
school tuck shop or In fort- 
nightly outings Into the non- 
descript town of Debra Dun. 
They are in trouble if they 
are caught with “home 
dough" — money amnggtyd 
from their parents' houses. 

Like every other institu- 
tion in India, however, Doon 


is facing powerful new pres- 
sures that result from the 
liberalisation of . the econ- 
omy, Parents are so longs 
typically the executives of 
Calcutta-based tea estates 
and the other traditional 
professions of Imperial India. 
Many of them are budding 
captains of industry in 
wealthy family t wT<rinaaggg m 
Delhi Or Bombay. They want 
their sans to succeed, which 
means passing exams with 

high marfcs. 

Some parents do cot see 
why their sons should have 
to do without the comforts of 
heme - where they have ser- 
vants, satellite television, 
computers, music systems 
and mobile telephones - par- 
ticularly since «mwMi fees 
are more than Bs60,000 - 
beyond the reach of all but 
the most privileged. 

“We are supposed to be 
egalitarian, but up pops a 
Rolex watch, and there 
flashes a Beebok shoe. We 
want boys to be individuals 
but we don't like people 
using their wealth and 
power to upset the balance." 


says Mr John Mason, the 
headmaster. 

Mr lew to bitfliw 

the new competitiveness of 
India’s pushy commercial 
society with the conserva- 
tism of the board of gover- 
nors and of an Old Boys’ 
Society that indudes sane 
of most Irfioential mon 
in India. - 

Alumni . do, however, 
frufl u de many leaders of the 
new India. Among them are: 
Mr R.C. Bhargava, who 
heads Marti ti. the largest 
carmaker; the Nlrula 
brothers, who head a leading 
fast food chain; Mr Aroon 
Purfe, founder' and editor of 
the magsrine India Today; 
Mr Prannoy Roy, a top news 
broadcaster Mr Swanrina- 
than Aiyar, former editor of 
the Economic Times, the 
largest selling leading busi- 
ness newsp ape r . Mr Parvin- 
der Singh, head of Bsnbaxy. 
a leading drug company; 
other top industrialists such 
as Mr Lalit Thapar, Mr 
Dhruv Sawhney and Mr 
Rajan Kanda. 

“The whole country is 


going' through' socio-econ- 
omic change," says Mr 
Masco, who came to Dam in 
1996 after spells as head of 
schools in Calcutta and 
Dubai “We ses restlessness 
about achievement, without 
regard to effort - a very 
sharp sense of -deserving and 
a tendency to believe fiat 

the end is what is impor- 
tant" 

Doon, ' however.- lays 
emphasis on the means to 
the «*nd. it asks, boys to tafa» 
responsibility for their lives, 
and this is best seen in file 
tradition of “mid-toons"-'-?-' 
unsupervised small-group 
expeditions into the nearby 
mountains ■ where 
hTe-and-death situations can 
arise. "Cheating an the mid- 
term", which "wane taking 
short cuts from an agreed 
route, is a punishable 
offence. • 

“My very first mid-term,' I 
climbed a lOflOWt hffl," says 
Mr Soman Dubey, - who 

hporia DOW Jones in Tr>Hja 

and was formerly & newspa- 
per ffwd magazine editor and 
a dose adviser to the late Mr 


Bafiv fj hmdiw . fhe J Doeaf.ciI 
boy who became prime min- . 
feter. . . 

Such experiences and -fife 
austere fifestyie breed dkvev 
life-long friendships among 
“posebsr : - the tenit. for 
.Doon Sdxxd Ifoy&-"13i(xigh' 
there were very rich kids, 

tome was a great emphasis 
on equality and commu-- . 
nfty" says Mr Dubey. . - . 

- Mot Ml old boys have fond - 
memories, however:. “It was. 
a lot like Lord of the Fites ” 
says one, likening what be * 
dfisofiw as rttoaJ abuse and 
sexual . exploitation of 
younger pupils by their 
mmim* to W UH«fn R nHfng ’c 
novel of boys’ inhumanity to 
boys.’ • ' 

Another “Dosed” writes cm ‘ 
. the school's Internet home 
page, ma i hit niw ad by. former 
popOa, that "the fond of sto-.. 
ties and incidents, Ml memo- - 
ruble, overshadows the* 

Unhappy Ti^ iMi^ h i that nm» . 

had away from family, at the 
mercy of same heartless ‘ruf- - 
flans', fogging : for some 
ruddy, now - forgotten 
senior". 


Mr Mason Says thfit fag- 
ging •>. the pofonnance" of 

menial tasks by junior beys 
for s enior s - and corporal 
punishment are. banned. 
■"Prefects- are ; severely 
enjoined not to Ml hoys.” 
But he admits that the 
‘school is concerned about 
indivktaaL cases of touflytog 
and that they.are difficult to 
handle becanseaf "a kfnd of 
Masonic, cabafistic sEtoce in 
which -everyone is supposed 
to portMUpat^.-NsvertiieSess, 
he says; “If* somebody gets 
beaten, it’s all oyer the 
school by . the next morning 
and the; headmaster 
announces it-" • 

- Mr Mason'S priznary ofijee- 
tiyg is to improve • teaching 
standards, shifting the 
emphasis away from sports 
and towar ds academic prow- 
ess. Reepondtog to criticisms 
from oUhbojSj, tnrinritog Mr 
VUcram Seth, the author 
whose books include A Suit- 
able Boy* Mr Mason, says: 
*Tm suggesting - that;, we 
{jay a tot. less than 
we do at present Academic 
pe rforman ce should be given 


more honour mid prestige." 

Parents have frequently 
demanded h ighe r standards 
of teaching - which fit India 
has never been a prestigious 
profession, often relying on 
learning by rote. 

Mr Mason, has set up a 
twnW centre- within the 
school to And ways to raise 
quality. The ahn is not spe- 
cifically. to improve exam 
results, Mr Mason' says, but 
to use time spent in the 
classroom more effeetivefy- 
T believe that In India too 
wnirh tj nye is wasted in lec- 
turing to classes.? . 

. For incoming pupils at the 
Doon School there is even 
some lightening of the spar- 
tan lifestyle. They arrived 
-last term to find that their 
beds had new coir mat- 
tresses. Mr Mason believes 
that the "air of austerity 
everywhere needs to be 
reviewed". Meanwhile, the 
remainder of the school con- 
tinues to. sleep an beds that 
the headmaster says “are the 
same as you find in the vil- 
lages of the humblest people 
in the country". 


PRIMARY EDUCATION * by Marie Nicholson 


The dusty road to learning in 
Uttar Pradesh’s villages 


‘We don't have 
any teaching stuff 
because there's 
no proper 
building' 

The children at Bajitpur 
primary school sit in the 
dust under a withering May 
sun at the side of the busy 
Delhi-Aligarh highway. 
Laden trucks career past, 
blaring their terrifying air- 
horns. 

Some of the six-to-l 1-year- 
olds find shade under a 
banyan tree. One small class 
is lucky enough to sit within 
a small open-sided pyaoo. a 
little brick shelter meant 
for parched travellers. A 


hand-pump stands nearby. 

Five teachers sit in the 
shade of the pyaoo on the 
only chairs to be seen, chat- 
ting, w hiling away the five 
morning hours of classes 
before going on to their 
other jobs. 

Left largely to their own 
devices, a few of the children 
dip twigs into pots of 
watered chalk and copy 
Hindi words and phrases on 
little wooden hand-tablets, 
like the states used by past 
generations of English 
schoolchildren. Others wan- 
der off to play with the 
pump. 

There are no desks, no 
chairs for the children, no 
blackboards - no bright 
alphabet wallhangings. 


because there are no walls. 
Only a few children have 
furled, pamphlet “text- 
books". 

“We don't have any teach- 
ing stuff because there’s no 
proper building, so where 
would we keep it?” says Mr 
Murah LaD, one of the five 
teachers, and a part-time 
former. 

That the school’s teachers 
are there may be explained 
by fho fact that they <am 
Rs4£00 a month. Mare sur- 
prising is that five dozen of 
the school's “enrolment" of 
160 children bother. 

The school was established 
two years ago, and its teach- 
ers say land has been allo- 
cated to put up a school- 
house. Mr Sunder stwg h. a 


teacher who is also an elec- 
trician. explains: “Govern- 
ment work takes its time. 
There is some paperwork." 

Bajltpor is a striking, 
though not nrriqr u* example 
of the impoverishment of 
primary education in Uttar 
Pradesh. India's biggest 
state, with a population of 
140m, it is one of the poorest 
and most educationally 
backward. It is emblematic 
of the state's educational 
deficiencies, and indicative 
of those of many Indian 
states, particularly in the 
north. 

By airy tally, Uttar Prad- 
esh’s primary educa tion sys- 
tem is a failure. Its literacy 
rates are 56 per cent for 
males (compared with 64 per 
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cent for all India) and just 25 
per cent for females (com-, 
pared with 39 per cent). 

Although the state claims 
90 per cent of children are 
enrolled in schools, anec- 
dotal evidence and recent 
studies suggests dropout 
rates are 50 per cent or 
mare. At best, one-third of 
primary enrolled children go 
on to "upper primary” 
schools for ll-to-14-year-olds. 

Studies also suggest that 
teacher absenteeism is 
endemic. Perhaps two-thirds 
of teachers fail to attend 
classes regularly, according 
to recent research by Mr 
Jean Dr fee, of the Delhi 
School of Economics, and Mr 
Haris Gazdar, of tbe London 
School of Economics. 

Finding that only half at 

the state’s literate males had 
completed the cycle of eight 
years primary and middle 
schooling, and just -40 per 
{ cent of literate girls - that is 
10 per cart of all glris - the 
economists concluded that 
“many children In Uttar 
Pradesh, if they are literate 
at aiij acquire thfa skiff on 
the basis of a fleeting pas- 
sage through the education 
system". 

The blame, they said, lay 
essentially in public policy 
“inertia'; the poor reach and 
functioning of state educa- 
tion sendees; unconcerned 
or demoralised teachers and 
an absence of effective 
systems of accountability. 
They also cite caste factors, 
tbe political bias towards 
higher education, and social 
practices which mean that 
proportionately fewer girls 
receive tuition in Uttar Prad- 
esh than almost anywhere in 
the world. 

Basic education in India is 
constitutionally a state 
responsibility, but n owhe r e 
is it yet mandatory. It is a 
mammoth problem which 


India’s giant state has 
started modestly to address. 
In 1993 the state launched an 
attempt to bring universal 
primary education to 12 of 
its 63 dist r i c t s by 2000, using 
a $168m IDA credit from the 
World Bank and $2Sm of its 
own tends. 

The prefect anas to build 
“institutional capacity", put 
up new schools and recruit 
and train teachers. For these 

12 districts along that m parts 
hiring 15,800 new teachers, 
adding 13,000 classrooms and 
building 2 ^00 schools. A pri- 
mary school costs about 



BajRpur school 


fare no achooSwuse. Pupgs stt in the dust for their lessons * Photo MvfcMoMaon 


$7,000 to build, and about as 
ranch Mrfi year to staff and 

HMiiitiini- 

A few kilometres down the 
road from Bajitpur, doss to 
Ahghar, is fruit of the prqj- • 
ect, the year-old rfagla Natta 
primary school. It boasts 
three brick and -plaster 
rooms, three teachers - two- 
of whom are present - and 
about 60 children, of an •• 
enrolment of 114. There is a 
teachers’ desk and a couple 
of register books. There are 
blackboards, but no chalk. 
There are do other teaching . 
aids and no furniture. The 
children ait, in— lagged to 
rows an long strips of mat- 
ting. Some of the older chil- 
dren have clipboards, pencils 
and paper. 

The children stt atten- 
tively. "We have been for 
training twice under the pro- 
gramme,” says Mr Devi 
Bam, who has taught for 23 
of 2ns 50 years and lias no 
other job. 

“We are working hard, and 
that is why there has been a 
fall to the dropout rate. Our 
school is good. We are get- 
ting same fa cilities from the . 
government. We were aide to 
whitewash the. walls 


recently. It is definitely get- 
ting better." • . 

Further down the same 
road comes a still greater 
contrast The Dr Sohan 
Singh Public School is a 
smafl fee-paying school run 
by 29-year-old Mr Mukesh 
Kumar. His parents were 
both teachers, owned land 
by the, Delhi-Aligarh road, 
and decided to set up a 
school It is also a year old 
and has 133 students, each of 
whose parents pay Rs30 a 
month. 

.’.Next to the three-room 
schoolhoase, bamboo scaf- 
folding surrounds the brick 
shell of a sew classroom. 
"We hope to add a new class- 
room every year,** says Mr 
Kumar, “so there will be no 
dropoutB from our school" 

Mr Kumar’s wife and sis- 
ter complete the. teaching 
rota. Picture charts adorn 
the walls. The children, 
many to maroon and white 
uniforms, have pens, satch- 
els and exercise books. They 
are clearly wealthier, and 
hi ghm- caste, than • their 
peers down the road. 

Only 3 per cent of Uttar 
Pradesh's primary schools 
are private. But Mr . Kumar 


believes the proportion will 
grow as wealthier parents 
turn in despair from the 
decayed public system. 

“There’s been some 
improvement to the past two 
or three years, but otherwise 
public education is in bad 
shape” he says. “The kind of 
money betaff spent is insuffi- 
cient. Most of the teachers to 
primary schools are local 
people, so they're usually 
busy with other work - 
tea riitog is a resting activity 
for them. 

“But money is not the real 
problem. The teachers get 
good salaries, but right from 
the beginning most of them 
don’t take their work seri- 
ously. The village communi- 
ties have to start looking 
after the schools, and educa- 
tion officials should do sur- 
prise checks. But they are 
only worried about the num- 
bers at school not the qual- 
ity of teaching. 

“It’s very disappointin g to 
see children of 10 and u who 
don't know basic mathemat- 
ics. The basics aren't being 
done. And that’s the worry. 
The future of thin country 
lies to its primary educa- 
tion." 


4,.^ 
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THE DELHI ELITE • by Khushwant Singh 


Corrosion spoils 
the ‘steel frame’ 


Through the cocktail glass 


Civil servants are 
in thrall to a 
system that can 
stifle personal 
integrity 

Last year, several members 
of India's all-powerful senior 
civil service, the Indian 
Administrative Service 
(IAS), decided to hold a 
secret ballot. The purpose 
was to decide who was the 
most corrupt official in 
India’s largest state of Uttar 

Pradesh. 

The vote underlined what 
many believe to be the main 
weakness of the IAS - 
increasing corruption. But it 
also indicated what some see 
as the service's main 
strength: its ability to disci- 
pline its members. 

“I know things have gone 
to the dogs and the IAS has 
suffered a loss of authority 
and credibility," says a long- 
retired civil servant who 
joined the service just after 
independence. "But the sys- 
tem is basically resilient 
and, with some firmness, it 
will cure itself." 

The IAS, with a current 
strength of more than 5,000, 
was originally the Indian 
C!ivil Service (ICS), the civil- 
ian body consisting of a 
handful of Britons who, 
along with the British army, 
ran India from the mid-19th 
century. 

IAS members are recruited 
through an annual competi- 
tive examination. At the 
point of entry, probationers 
are generally aged 23 to 25 
and can thus look forward to 
around 33 to 35 years of gov- 
ernment service, usually in 
key positions at executive or 
policy-making levels. 

Their first few years are 
spent in the districts, where 
they axe in charge of law 
and order and have magiste- 
rial duties as well. Then, as 
they progress up the ladder, 
their duties become more 
policy-oriented. 

"We were taught to believe 
that we were the rulers, the 
government," says an officer 
who entered the service in 


1948. "We could never be 
wrong." 

IAS officers are routinely 
transferred from ministry to 
ministry as well as between 
central and state govern* 
meed s. But this practice is 
increasingly being ques- 
tioned. "We were told that if 
we were sufficiently good 
generalists we could master 
any profession, do any- 
thing,” says a recently-re- 
tired official. "Mow we are 
realising that specialisation 
is critical." 

After an initial spell at 
staff college, officers have 
almost no training pro- 
grammes or career develop- 
ment schemes. There is no 
attempt to steer them 
jobs that match their abili- 
ties. Everything depends on 
being the right man in the 
right place and developing 
good relations with minis- 
ters. 

Such a system naturally 
breeds venality. Mr T. N. 
Seshan. a fierce opponent of 
corruption, who was himself 
an LAS officer before becom- 
ing India's chief election 
commissioner, once called 
his former coDeagues "call- 
girls". 

Typical abuses of power 
include forming a coopera- 
tive bousing society and 
granting it land in a good 
location at one-tenth of the 
market price, or ensuring 
that an officer's children get 
scholarships to universities 
abroad. But these are now 
regarded as smaller viola- 
tions, and are so numerous 
that they are accepted as 
"normal” perks of office. 

One IAS officer says out- 
right taking of bribes is not 
the issue. "The real problem 
Is that you must also have 
the ability to give impartial 
advice to the government 
and not tailor it to the needs 
of the political masters." 

To the majority of the IAS 
officers, this is the key issue. 
The predominant feeling is 
of helplessness in the face of 
orders from a minister who 
can make or break a career 
by ensuring Indifferent 
assessments in an officer’s 
confidential record. 


"The big difference 
between here and Britain,'' 
says an officer who has 
served on two administra- 
tive reform tribunals, “is 
that [in the DK] the minister 
cannot order your transfer 
or punish you otherwise. 
That and disciplinary action 
are both left to the civil ser- 
vice itself. This provides 
strength and enables the 
civil service to stand up to 
politicians. 

The decline in standards of 
political conduct has 
brought a parallel decline in 
the standards of civil ser- 
vants. Few want to annoy 
the politicians, who can cre- 
ate havoc In officers' per- 
sonal lives and careers. One 
IAS officer in Bihar was 
beaten up by a legislator 
from the r uling party for ref- 
using to ensure that the leg- 
islator's nephew, who had 
failed the entrance test, was 
given a place in a govern- 
ment-run medical college. 

The result is that the IAS 
has evolved from an instru- 
ment of impartial gover- 
nance into an extension of 
the party in government For 
those who fell to line, the 
rewards can be handsome. 

“Don’t begrudge us these 
perks,” says a middle-level 
officer who quit the IAS for 
an international develop- 
ment hank. "My salary alter 
tax wasn’t enough to pay the 
children’s school fees.” 

Low pay, vulnerability to 
political caprice and corrup- 
tion have dented the 
self-confidence of a corps 
that was, until recently, 
ready to take on anything. 

"2 agree the so-called steel 
frame has become a bit 
rusty," says a top-ranking 
official to New Delhi, "But 
the rust is confined to only 
some portions. By and large, 
the structure Is still strong.” 

And In answer to sugges- 
tions for reform or even abo- 
lition of the IAS, a former 
home secretary says: "You 
will always need a bureau- 
cracy, never mind what you. 
can it" 

• The author is associate 
editor of Business Standard 
newspaper. 


The diplomatic 
party can help 
secure entry into 
the charmed 
circle 

Before the British built New 
Delhi, the tilte of the city 
lived in mansions enclosed 
within the walls of the 
Mughal City, s frfljwb«wii« . 
bad. They rode out an capar- 
isoned elephants, or on 
horses with umbrella bear- 
ers running hpWwd ttipm, or 
in palanquins. For entertain- 
ment they went to the cour- 
tesans’ quarters for an even- 
ing of bring in g fl Tu d (fencing. 

All that changed when the 
new city began to go up 
around Raislna hill soon 
after the first world war. Far 
themselves, the Sahibs built 
spacious bungalows laid out 
between acres of lawns and 
flowerbeds. They had their 
"whites only” dubs, where 
they drank and danced away 
their evenings. On winter 
weekends, members of the 
Hunt Club attired in black 
and scarlet cantered ont to 
the countryside followed b; 
packs of beagles. If no foxes 
could be found, they ran 
some miserable jackal to 
death and celebrated their 
success over glasses of 
sherry. 

Things began to change 
during the second world 
war. There was a large 
tofiux of American GIs, who 
did not know the subtle 
rules of apartheid. A lot of 
young Brits also refused to 
join the exclusively white 
clubs, and preferred 

hpfri printing TtvUmtic By the 

time the war was over, the 
social pattern of the capital 
had undergone a sea-change. 
A new caste hierarchy based 
on rffirfin 1 ! status amt money 
emerged, to displace the old 
aristocracy and titled gentry. 

Division of the country on 
independence saw the ftlite 
of the city depart for Pakis- 
tan, and be replaced by Pun- 
jabi Hindus and Sikhs. The 
culture of Delhi, based on 
Persian and Urdu, lost out to 
rustic Punjabi and Hindi. 

There are a few simple 
indicators to personal status 
to New Delhi society. Since a 
sizeable proportion of the 



Going places: mondwWdp of the Gymkhana eWb to subject to strict vetting 
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population are government 
employees, their importance 
is determined by their 
seniority. Ministers are a 
class above the rest. All are 
provided with armed secu- 
rity personnel. They have 
red lights twinkling on the 
roofs of their Ambassador 
cars and drive in convoys 
led by one with a siren, 
screaming to clear the way. 

Other peoples’ status can 
be ascertained by the clubs 
they belong to. On top are 
the Delhi Golf Club and the 
Gymkhana - both remnants 
of the British Raj. One post- 
independence institution is 
the India International Cen- 
tre. It is the capital’s premier 
cultural centre and organ- 
ises seminars, lectures, 
music and dance recitals. It 
has a well-equipped library 
and a couple of restaurants. 

Membership of all three 
clubs is severely restricted. 
An applicant may have to 
wait for 10 years or more for 
his turn to he considered. 

The Gymkhana continues 
the British tradition of invit- 
ing candidates and their 
wives to meet committee 
members over cocktails. 
Anyone not dressed to a coat 


and tie, or unable to speak 
English, is automatically 
ruled out A teetotaller is not 
looked upon with favour. 
Nor Is anyone who takes 
more than a couple of 
drinks. And there is always 
the d&nger of being black- 
balled by a committee mem- 
ber who does not like your 
$amelT or your wife's looks. 
Members of club committees 
enjoy enormous prestige. 
Annual elections of the Golf 
Club and Gymkhana are 
fiercely contested. Months 
ahead of election day, aspi- 
rants throw cocktail parties 
to gain favour. 

Elephants, horses and 
palanquins have yielded 
place to automobiles. In this 
matter, modestly paid 
bureaucrats are at great dis- 
advantage. They have to do 
with Indian-made Marutis, 
Ambassadors and Fiats. The 
more affluent owners or 
directors of private compa- 
nies ride to imported cars, 
njostly Japanese or German. 
A’ Mercedes-Benz is an 
important status symbol. 
Many can now be seen on 
Delhi's roads. 

Civil servants make up for 
having cheaper vehicles by 


awarding themselves impor- 
tant number plates. DLH1 Is 
usually the prerogative of 
Delhi's Lieutenant Governor. 
Other smaller numbers are 
likewise taken over by 
senior officials, who are 
more than happy to hand 
out double-digit numbers to 
businessmen. 

One has to be seen at dip- 
lomatic cocktail receptions 
to be accepted as a Brahmin. 
Fortunately, it is not too dif- 
ficult to gain entry into this 
charmed circle. All one has 
to do is sign the visitors' 
book kept in embassy lob- 
bies and the chances of 
being invited to national day 
celebrations brighten. 

If you and your spouse 
have any social graces yon 
will be picked up by ambas- 
sadors, counsellors or press 
attaches and invited to their 
homes. They are as eager to 
show off their Indian friends 
as the Indians are to be seen 
mixing with them. Indians 
do not have to return 
their hospitality - diplomats 
get their liquor duty-free, 
is the thinking . For Indiana, 

the price of scotch is 
prohibitive and often 
what they get from smug- 


glers is spurious whisky. 

It is at diplomatic recep- 
tions that I ndiana get tO 

know about each others’ 
social status, Indian women 
know the subtle art of find- 
ing out whether another is 
worth cultivating. After they 
have exchanged "Hullo-jis”, 
the old hand will move 
quickly to determine where 
the newcomer lives. Since 
most of New Delhi’s residen- 
tial colonies are based on 
offldal standing, the address 
win reveal whether you are 
a minister, secretary, addi- 
tional secretary, special sec- 
retary, joint secretary, dep- 
uty secretary or merely an 

undersecretary. 

Mrs Lall will reply "at the 
moment we are to Sarojtoi 
Nagar. but we are due to 
move into our regular 
accommodation on Pandas*. 
Road". Translated from Del- 
hi's soclalese this means: 
"My husband is a joint-secre- 
tary but is yet to be allotted 
the house of his rank.” If the 
address is not of a govern- 
ment colony, one can 
assume the other Is in some 
kind of business. Here, the 
address will tell you if the 
person is rich, and worthy of 
politeness, or to be brushed 
aside as of no consequence. 

Delhi’s new caste system 
determines its citizens' 
careers from their birth to 
death. Upper caste children 
go to upper caste schools 
and colleges and live in 
upper class residential locali- 
ties, mix with their own 
kind, and when they are 
sick, are treated in their 
exclusive hospitals. Their 
deaths are reported in their 
own newspapers. 

The hol-polloi "go to their 
heavenly abode” to the obit- 
uary columns of the most 
widely read paper, Hindu- 
stan Times, and are cre- 
mated to one of the many 
open-air ghats on piles of 
logs. 

The 611 te have their deaths 
reported in a paper with a 
small Delhi circulation. The 
Statesman. And they are 
reduced to ashes to Delhi's 
one and only electric crema- 
torium. 

• The author is one of 
India’s best known uniters 
and author of several novels 
and histories 
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Striking fear in 
political hearts 


In spite of some 
errors 

investigative 
journalism enjoys 
credibility 

How, in any free society, do 
you determine whether the 
press is doing a decent job? 
Doubtless media pundits will 
come up with various crite- 
ria. all of them wise and 
valid. 

The pundits may not give 
the Indian press a clean bill 
of health, but they will have 
to concede that after SO 
years of independence it has 
one big achievement to its 
credit - it has managed to 
strike fear in the heart of 
politicians. 

Recently. 1 met a middle- 
rank Congress politician 
with a legendary reputation 
for wheel er-dealing and 
financial corruption. He was 
not a happy man. 

“These days, when I go to 
the toilet I look behind the 
□nsh to see if some 
journalist is waiting: to trap 
me." (This is expressed 
much more colourful ly in 
Hindi ) There was, he said, 
no future In India for a 
professional politician 
engaged in making “a little 
money on the side” while 
tolling for the masses. 

For at least three decades 
after independence those 
who ruled India managed to 
manipulate the press. It was 
generally assumed that 
these gentlemen - and a few 
ladies - were of unimpeach- 
able integrity and dedicated 
to serving the people. As a 
result, most of their shenani- 
gans went unreported. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi’s brief 
flirtation with totalitarian- 
ism in 1975 opened a can of 
worms, and since then inves- 
tigative journalism, concen- 
trating largely on public 
men with itchy fingers, has 
developed and matured. It is 
now an essential component 
or the Indian press. 

In spite of some egregious 
reporting errors, investiga- 
tive journalism enjoys huge 


credibility with the reading 
public. “When a paper tells 
me a politician is corrupt, 
and the politician tells me he 
is innocent, my first instinct 
is to believe the paper." a 
retired army general said. 
He reflects the national 
mood. 

Obviously, there are 
long-term dangers. Note has 
to he taken of the destruc- 
tive mood that has taken 
hold of the republic - a con- 
viction that all politicians in 
the country are corrupt and 
Incompetent. This mood 
always existed, but was tem- 
pered by moderation and 
balance. Now - especially in 
the past two years - with 
many politicians having to 
answer charges ranging 
from subversion and crimi- 
nal conspiracy to harbouring 
gangsters, and others in jail 
or on ban, cynicism has set- 
tled with certitude. 

Two pillars of Indian 
democracy - the courts and 
the press - have played a 
decisive role In establishing 
the “anti-politician” mood in 
the country. They have fre- 
quently worked in tandem 
and worked very effectively. 
Not surprisingly, opinion 
polls show that judges and 
journalists are held in high 
esteem, while politicians are 
at the bottom of the ladder, 
just above smugglers and 
pimps. 

Clearly, if this mood per- 
sisted the functioning of the 
democracy would be endan- 
gered. But, in the short term, 
it is not such a bad thing 
that politicians should look 
warily before they enter 
their bathrooms. 

There was much celebra- 
tion in the country when Mr 
I.K. Gujral was appointed 
prime minis ter- Although he 
had no grass roots support, 
his arrival was welcomed 
because he was seen to be 
“clean". 

It would be wrong to 
believe that the press has 
purged the country of cor- 
rupt politicians, but it has 
instilled sufficient fear to 
make habitual offenders 
think twice. 


Nat only have the offend- 
ers become more circum- 
spect, bat some have come 
to the conclusion that the 
increased possibility of expo- 
sure makes wrong-doing too 

risky. 

The cleansing of Indian 
public life will, no doubt, be 
a long and drawn out affair, 
but the process has started - 
and is irreversible. 

The new print press activ- 
ism has meant that today 
the profession is much more 
self-assured. Government 
largesse - including news- 
print quotas and official 
advertisements - no longer 
decide the destiny of publica- 
tions. The consumer is king, 
and cut-throat competition - 
Delhi alone has move than a 
dozen English broadsheet 
dailies - keeps editors and 
managers an their toes. 

Alas, savage price wars 
and the downgrading of jour- 
nalists' status has crept in. 
Proprietors and managers 
frequently make senior edi- 
torial appointments and take 
editorial decisions without 
consulting editors. 

In the past, the Indian 
print media produced a suc- 
cession of strong editors who 
stood up to both govern- 
ments and owners. Many of 
these have now either left 
the profession or succumbed 
to a new culture. 

In spite of turbulence and 
tension, the media are gen- 
erally healthy. Print and 
television have learned to co- 
exist - the latest figures 
show that 62 per cent of 
advertising expenditure is in 
print 

Above all, the print media 
and. particularly daily news- 
papers. enjoy high credibil- 
ity. One reason for this is 
the lack of any tabloid cul- 
ture. 

The press may be solemn, 
over politicised, ponderous 
and longwinded, but is rela- 
tively free from triviality, 
sleaze and celebrity muck- 
raking. It is an asset not to 
be squandered. 

• The author is editor of 
Outlook, the Indian weekly 








Tee planters stR cfing to tfrnes pest, but for the main part DajNQng has surrendered to the pressures' Of tabs 20th Gentry Bfe 

An uphill struggle for n( 


Pride of place in the New Elgin 
Hotel at Darjeeling goes to the coro- 
nation portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
n and the Duke of Edinburgh- They 
preside over an establishment which 
Hang s chintz curtains In the win- 
dows and serves porridge for break- 
fast and trifle for pudding. 

Outside, the bells of St Andrew's 
Church still toll the bouts on Obser- 
vatory Hffl. the nuns of Loreto Con- 
vent meet fix- dally prayer, and the 
Gymkhana Club holds roller-skating 
parties on its indoor rink. 

Those in search of Imperial nostal- 
gia can find it by the bucket-load in 
Darjeeling. But the relics of the Raj 
are best experienced through eyes 
half shut. For everywhere, the 
sights, sounds and smells of modem 
India press upon the vestiges of the 
colonial world. 

Visitors are woken in their hotels 
not by the songs of mountain birds 
but by the Clatter of taxi engines. 
The smells in the streets are not 
those of Himalayan flowers but of 
diesel and blocked drains. The (very) 
distant views of Kanchenjunga and 
other snowy peaks remain 
unchanged, hut the once -verdant 
slopes below Darjeeling’s old centre 
have been covered by a sprawl of 
concrete and corrugated iron roofs. 

A town built by the British for 
10,000 is now home to 100,000. 
Instead of a few thousand servants 
of the Raj and their followers, Dar- 


jeeling hosts 500,000 tourists a year. 
British visitors have become a 
minority - outnumbered by 
Americans. Japanese, French and 
Germans. The great majority ctf tour- 
ists are Indians who come in the 
summer mnwOia to escape the heat 
of the plains, 

Mr BE Mokhia, a retired army offi- 
cer who is the town’s deputy direc- 
tor of tourism,- says: *T remember 
when everything in Darjeeling was 
neat and dean like the British left it 
Now it is difficult to cope." 

The demands of catering to so 
many tourists strain not only Dar- 
jeeling’s environment but also its 
residents. The people of Darjeeling 
are mainly Nepali-speaking Gur- 
khas. who served the British in the 
army and the many tea plantations 
in the surrounding bids. Today, the 
Gurkhas prefer working for high- 
spending foreigners rather than bud- 
get-conscious Indian tourists. Argu- 
ments, and even fights, break out 

Mr Ranan Datta. secretary of the 
Darjeeling Planters’ Association, an 
outsider who settled in Darjeeling 15 
years ago. says: “In the days of the 
British, the visitors were mostly 
affluent and leisurely. They did not 
have to argue with the local popula- 
tion about money. Today, the people, 
who come have had to earn their 
money. They want to bargain. Natu- 
rally there are Incidents." 

The Gurkhas' resentment has 


spilled 'into political agitation' for 
increased local autonomy. Slogans in 
support of the Gmbhaland libera-, 
tion Front, the leadmg Gurkha polit- 
ical party, are daubed cm walls. The 
Front has won ameasore of srif-govi / 
eminent for Gurkhas but is cam-: 

■ palgrring for more.. A 29-year-old 
teacher says: “Wfe hate' bring told 
what to do by Calcutta (the capital 
of West Bengal, to which Darjeeling 
bdangs)." . 

Older Gurkhas are often hoard to 
say that life was better under, the 
Raj- Visitors sipping their fresh lime 
sodas on hotel verandahs might be 
tempted to agree. But they would be 

■ wrung. 

Since the British left, the Gurkha 
people 'five longer and healthier Hvee 
than befare.-They are more likely to 
attend school, read books and have 
‘ their homes supplied vrith electric- 
ity. like other. Indians, they have 
benefited, from independence, even if 
they are. often troubled by the 
strains it has created. 

Moreover, the best of the Raj has 
often not been lost but incorporated 
into modem Darjeeling. The. old 
colonial schools, established mostiy 
as boarding, schools for Europeans 
and wealthy Indians, now mainly^ 
serve the children of Darjeeling. At 
the Loreto Convent, .where' Vivien 
Leigh was once a pupil, ihe last 
English girls left in the 1960s. Their 
places have been taken by Nepali, 


Bengali and fffodi speakers, whose 
parents value education at least as 
much as their colonial predecessors. 

In the hills, the tea gardens have 
changed little, s&rce 1947. Only one 
English tea planter still - works In 
Darjeeling - Mr Teddy Young, man- 
ager of the remote Tumsong estate. 
But the biggest owner S Goodricke, 
a. Calcutta company controlled by 
British shareholders. 

Mr Amar Nam, who works on the 
Goodrieke-owned Castleton estate, 
says that oven though the manage- 
ment of ‘tea plantations is now in 
jzuliah hands, the principles of run- 
" nlng an estate remain the same. 
“The manager is still responsible for 
solving all the problems like he was 
before. It’s like being the {godfather.” 
-..Planters still frequent the teak- 
panelled roams of the Planters’ Club 
in Daijeettng. Biit Mr Nain says dub 
life is in decline because of longer 
working hours and the advent of 
-television and video.- “The clubs look 
like they did 20 or 30 years ago but 
club life is. unfortunately, dying 
os.- . 

It is a tribute to the British Influ- 
ence in Darjeeling that even modem 
minded In diana Jike Mr Nain speak 
about this past with a. touch of nos- 
talgia. There seems every prospect 
that even when the New Elgin 
Hotel’s coronation portraits have 
■ faded into oblivion, tbs living lega- 
cies of the raj will survive. 
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Businessmen of vision 

never cease fo broaden fheir horizons. 



Over a million people to he precise. That's how many investors we had at last count. Why did 
they chouse tn place their trust in ICICI? We believe the answer lies in the quality of the 
relationships we build. With uur people, our clients, our individual shareholders and our 
investors (both in India and abroad). * It is this strength which has gained us the reputation we 
have today. As the financier of over 13,450 industrial projects. As the promoter of companies 
which are now great financial institutions in themselves. • And of course, most importantly, 
as the organization that builds relationships. And on that firm foundation, builds futures. 
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International businessmen, keen fo expond 
their network, are heading for India. To 
make the most of lucrative markets opened 
up by new liberalisation policies and 
efforts at globalisation of the economy. 

You'll find your kind of business language 
being spoken in India. By professionals 
whose technical and managerial skills are 
valued the world over. With their support, 
you'll always feel at home doing business. 

And whaf's more, flying Air-lndia to India 
Is the best way fo make yourself feel at 
home. From the word go.. 
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CWCIttT* by Alexander Nicotl 


Passion is 
the name of 
this game 


Stadium crowds 
are fanatical - yet 
usually they have 
to endure poor 
conditions 

It was after midnight on a 
hajHng May wight in Madras. 
There was hardly a hint of 
breeze to bring relief to the 
exhausted cricketers and the 
huge crowd crammed into 
Chepauk stadium. Bat, in 
spite af the heat and the sap- 
ping humidity, the passion 
was still intense, the noise 
still deafening. 

This was no ordinary 
cricket match. It was 
between India and Pakistan, 
enemies for 50 years who 
hardly ever play each other 
on home sofL It was being 
played at a time of the year 
- and of the night - not pre- 
viously contemplated foe 
cricket. And it was a fantas- 
tic match, in which the 
world one-day batting record 
was spectacularly broken by 
a man who could hardly 
walk because of dehydration 
and cramp. 

All in all, it was sport 
breaking new boundaries, 
being played at the 
extreme.. .and it was excit- 
ing. 

If there is one thing that 
comes close to unifying 
Indians across barriers of 
religion, caste, class and 
even gender, it Is cricket Go 
anywhere in India, from 
whatever small flat spaces 


can be found on mountain- 
sides in the Himalayas (0 
the middle of hectic city 
streets, and you will find 
cricket being played ear- 
nestly. 

Every afternoon on the 
masdart in Calcutta, scores 
of boys turn up to cricket 
training schools. At Shivaii 

Park in Bombay, hundreds 
of people play games which, 
overlap with other. 

Everybody wants to be, or 
to spot, the next Sachin Ten- 
dulkar, who started his 
cricket in the park In Bom- 
bay. played far India at the 
age of 16, and was last year 
appointed captain of the 
national side at 23. Apart 
from being a master bats- 
man, be is also fabulously 
rich, to be seen in countless 
television commercials. 

Indians love to watch 
cricket. When international 
matches come to their city 
they flock to the stadiums. 
The crowds are noisy, parti- 
san and CTritahl>. 

India's semi-final in last 
year's World Cup had to be 
called off when the 100,000 
crowd at Eden Gardens sta- 
dium in Cal c utt a — the head- 
quarters of Indian cricket - 
rained plastic bottles an the 
ground in disgust at the 
home team's performance 

a gurnet Sri T-anlr* 

Poor crowd behaviour is 
understandable given what , 
spectators have to endure. 

Most grounds have almost 
no facilities such as toilets 
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A subjective selection of 
good reading 


A Suitable Bay.Vikram Seth <1993, Viking) . 

Hie Maigudi novels, R KNctrayan (1335-1986. Collected . 

edition, published by Penguin) • / 

lie God of Small Things^ ArttndhaU Roy (1997, India Ink) 
The Raj Quartet/Staying On. Paul Scott (Penguin, from .. 

1366) : • . : • • ; \ ' ' • ; “v : 

The Seige of Krishnapnr, j-G Farrell U973, Flamingo) 

Kim, Eudyard Kipling (1901, Penguin)-.’. 

Midnight's Chfldreu; Salman Rushdie (1981, Vintage) 

Circle of Res&on,Amitav Qhosh (1986. Penguin) 

Red Earth and Pouring Bain , VScram Chandra (1995. 

. . Penguin) 

Bengal Nights, ASrvea I&ade (11S0, University of Chicago 
Press) V' - ? •' 

It Does not Die, Maitreyi Dan (l$76,Universily of Chicago 
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A Passage to IudU^ ELM Forster (1924, Penguin) 

The Far PaviRioBS, JjLM Kaye (1978, Penguin) 

A Fine Balance, itoftfafan ASstry 0995, Vintage) -. . 

The KathaPrfze Stork* (V6I l-6). (1991-7. Katha) . : : 

Freedom af Midnight, poBha and Lapierrie (1976, Vikas) 

A Million Mutinies Now, V S Nazpaul (1990, Penguin.) . 

An Area of Darkness, V Sparpqid {j964,Tengtdn) 

Twtflac A Wounded Civilisation , -VS NaipaulQldm, ■ 
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or drinking water. Holding a 
ticket may not guarantee 
mBanflf !, but lrmatnc queue- 
ing in the beat and being 
harassed by police who con- 
fiscate even sandwiches. In 
Delhi last year, police on 
horseback "lathi-charged 1 ' 
(attacked with sticks) people 
waiting to get in to a wwteh 
for which tickets had been 
grossly over-sold. People 
who have managed without 
water for hours in the heat 
want to see India win for 
their trouble. 

Cricket has remained a 
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meat, at. all levels, will pro- 
vide toe framework a thriv- 
ing market economy 
requires. As politics is 
becoming more local, it is 
also fra gmp.n ting rm commu- 
nal and caste lines, as the 
Hindu revivalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) replaces 
Congress as the strongest 
national party. 

The division of financial 
responsibility between the 
centre and states is stfll to 
be put on a sound basis. 
Moreover, many states are 
as corruptly and incompe- 
tently led as the centre has 
ever been. Competition 
among them is the answer. 
But some will ML If Raja- 
sthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Orissa - that great northern 
belt of poverty and back- 
wardness, with almost 45 per 
cent of the population - con- 
tinue to fall behind, the sta- 
bility of the country may be 
endangered. 

Worse, in India’s diverse 
society, greater democracy 
may lead to still stronger 
pressures from narrow spe- 
cial interests. Decentralisa- 
tion may give not better gov- 
ernment, but a more ebamtin 
one. Yet the state has an 
essential role to play. It 
most deliver further eco- 
nomic reform, improve basic 
education and healths. and 
provide gn adequate infra- 
structure. ' ' vr \ ‘ 

The state 'xnxist also^ hA, 
strong and bpldi enougfeAo 
deliver peace with its ne|g£'- 
'Dofor^^ Nothing Js morel 
Blrriy to t fe* ' pw&ioa J 

of the people and divest ’the 
attention of the pofitictons 
than external 

The troubled relations tup 
with Pakistan - legacy of 
the division of the sub-conti- 
nent, flie war over Bangla- 
desh a quarter century later 
and the friction over Kash- 
mir — r emains the chi ef 
worry. But relations with 
India's giant neighbour, 
China, with which it fought 
a war in 1962, are also cen- 
tral. Fortunately, the new 
prime minister, Mr LK. 
Gujral, recognises India’s 
need far peace and sees its 
connection to prosperity in 
the region. 

The Congress-dominated, 
centralised India is now as 
completely in the past as the 
British raj. The new India 
will be one of competition 
and decentralisation. It wftl 
be mare . unpredictable and 
chaotic, but it .may, with 
luck and judgment, also 
eschew the old conservativ- 
ism and complacency. If so, 
it could, for the first time in 
the people’s history, offer 
tiie of ftwtiana a chance 
of prosperity. 


national passion in spite of 
the persistent failure of 
India's cricket authorities to 
do anything to make the 
game bettor for poorly-paid 
players and ill-treated spec- 
tators. 

For decades, cricket was 
run like any other part of 
the fadiph bureaucracy, with 
privileges, patronage and 
influence of office more 
important to its holders than 
the efficient running of the 
game itself. 

But a lot of that has 
changed in the 1990s, largely 


because of Mr Jagmohah 
Dalmiya. a wealthy business- 
man from the e ntrepre neur- 
ial Marwari community, who 
is secretary of the Board of 
Cricket Control in India- He 
realised cricket’s huge com- 
mercial potential as televi- 
sion escaped from the 
dutches of the staid state- 
owned broadcaster. Doordar- 
qhan- 

Doonlarshan did not pay 
to show cricket, and even 
demanded money to do so. 
Mr Dalmiya says: “Cricket, 
being popular and self-finan- 


ctag, took a stance that we 
must get a share of the reve- 
nue earned by Doardaraban 
or bp elsewhere in the world 
to whoever was p rep ar ed to 
pay. Doordarshan was pay- 
ing for everything that it 
was showing, except sport" 
Mr Dalmiya won the back- 
ing of the supreme court for 
his award of television rights 
to Indian matches to foreign 
satellite broadcasters. Money 
has since poured into the 
gamp thanks to apparently 
unlimited demand from 
Indian corporate sponsors. 


The proceeds from the 
World Cup have bean used 
to put floodlights tn many 
Indian grounds, in turn 
creating demand for more 
international matches and 
more sponsorship. Cricket 
has become one of the great- 
est commands) successes of 
past-liberalisation India. 

In addition to winning the 
right to host the 1996 World 
Cup for the Indian subconti- 
nent Mr Dalmiya has capi- 
talised on the intense feeling 
between India and Pakistan 
to organise tournaments 


involving the two countries, 
but in new venues such as 
Canada. The annual sched- 
ules of Indian players, previ- 
ously quite relaxed, are 
becoming hectic, with more 
one-day international 
matches and an cver-iottger 

season. 

Mr Dalmiya, who this 
month becomes president of 
the International Cricket 
Council, seeks to reassure 
traditionalists: “One-day 
cricket is required because 
people require a fast result 
and a kind of excitement and 
thrill, but cricket will be 
killed if the five-day game is 

not nurtured," he says. , 

To attract viewers and 
more sponsorship, he can be 
expected to try experiments 
such as the Independence 
Cup, which brought Pakis- 
tan to Madras in May. 

Mr Dalmiya - although he 
does not say so - needs India 
to win more, especially 
abroad, if the commercial 
juggernaut is to be sus- 
tained. Reform is needed in 
moribund domestic competi- 
tions, in the national team 
management and selection 
system and in the care of the 
playing surfaces, which help 
India to win at home but do 
not prepare the team to do 
battle abroad. Players who 
are below top level need to 
be treated better. Mr Dal- 
miya is taking steps on most 
of these fronts. 

“We used to get Rs5 a day 
for Ranji Trophy (the main 
domestic competition) 
matches, and wc travelled by 
train,’’ says the Nawab of 
Pataudi, a farmer Indian cap- 
tain. “There is much more 
money in it now, for every- 
body." 

There is also passion of a 
kind that players such as 
Pataudi can hardly have 
dreamed of in their more 
sedate playing days. Mr Dal- 
miya, and world cricket, ore 
on to a winner. 
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The achievement we 
celebrate today is but a step. 


an opening of opportunity, to the greater 
triumphs and achievements that await us 

JawahftriaJNahnj 

Tbe new India is creating a wealth of opportunities. 

International Investors, looking to be a part . of tWs 
exciting era, and Indian firms expanding pvcih^as are 

demanding both local Insightsand gJobatcapat^kies. 

The local strengths, specialist skills and finandafgypertise 
of NatWest Markets help clients to makethe most of their 
strategic opportunities in India and around tine world. 

• • ” • VWe enjoy a special insight Into 'feridla through our 

. Investments HDFC Bank Ltd. This strategic alliance 
• t -provides a competitive edgein corporate and treasury 
services and NatWest Markets itself has a growing 
- presence in the fpdian equities market. Product specialist 
. teams in Europe, Asia Pacific and North America add 
proven expertise on a toll range of debt and equity 
\ financing solutions as well as corporate and 

project advisory services. 

If the next century belongs to India, we will ensure that 
our clients share in this success. 
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In more than 20 years as the BBC's man in New Delhi, Mark Tully covered the country's every oomer by road and rail. 

Here he describes two of India's most venerable transport institutions . 

Lovable relic of the ‘permit raj* Along the 


The rugged 
Ambassador is 
favoured by those 
who know the 
potholes of India 

The businessman emerging’ 
from New Delhi airport 
hopeful of finding a new for- 
eign investor-friendly India 
will immediately be con- 
fronted by a symbol of what 
to him is the bad old protec- 
tionist indfa - a line of yel- 
low and black Hindustan 
Ambassador taxis. 

But those of ns who have 
lived In India for a long time 
have learnt to love the 
Ambassador, the Indian ver- 
sion of Britain’s 1950s Morris 
Oxford or Austin Cambridge. 

Its friendly pug-nosed free, 
with headlights like Thomas 
the Tank Engine’s eyes, its 
aerodynamlcally unfriendly 
rounded bowler bat roof, and 
its unfashionable high gait* 
recall the gallant days of 
motoring when drivers never 
knew whether they would 
reach their destination with- 
out a breakdown. 

It is the steam engine of 
the road, a challenge to 
drive, and requiring much 

matntpnqnnp f.fiw the Steam 

engine it has a long working 
hfe. Many of the Ambassa- 
dor taxis in New Delhi must 
be at least 20 years old. 

The Ambassador is rug- 
ged. A recent advertisement 
admiHpd tha t modem cars 
scored cm fuel consumption 
and speed - but claimed the 
Ambassador won hands 
down when it came to pot- 
holes. 

It has advantages, too, for 
the taxi driver who charges 
on a per-capita basis and far 
the joint famil y. Probably no 
one knows the record far an 
Ambassador’s load. The 
claims go as high as 30 pas- 
sengers - certainly 20 in and 
on an Ambassador in the 
remoter parts of India 

Potholes, unmarked speed- 
breakers, bullock cart driv- 
ers for whom left and right 
have no meaning, lorry driv- 
ers who claim the freedom erf 
the middle of the road no 
matter how narrow, and 
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The Ambassador car has survived decades of uw - and abuse - on' Mia’s tough roads, knot, Mark Tolly admires one of his favourites 


many other hazards mean 
breakdowns and accidents 
are frequent on Indian 
roads. 

Here again, the Ambassa- 
dor scores. Over the many 
years that it has dominated 
Indian roads, there has 
evolved a vehicle recovery 
system as efficient as - and 
a lot cheaper than - 
Britain’s AA or RAC recov- 
ery schemes. 

Almost every village on a 
main road has its misteri, or 
mechanic, who knows the 
Ambassador like the back of 


his hand. He is a master of 
improvisation. never 
stumped by the lack of spare - 
parts. IF you cannot get the 
car to the misteri, he win 
come to you and repair it on 
the spot 

Once I had the misfortune 
to collide with a tractor. My 
Ambassador limped to the 
nearest misteri, who extri- 
cated the fan from the radia- 
tor with a yank on a crow- 
bar, filled up the radiator 
with a mixture of water and 
turmeric, and told me to get 
it welded in the next place 


where there was any elec- 
tricity. 

The turmeric sealed the 
worst of the leaks and -I 
reacted a welder after one or 
two stops to take water. 

Ambassador ndsteris have 
a language of their own: 
“shockers sit down” means 
collapsed shock-absorbers; 
“brooshes" are brushes 
which need replacing; a 
“den ter” removes dents oth- 
ers have caused. Misteris are 
also inclined to be cavalier 
in their attitude to minor 
problems. A driver com- 


Hinduja and Lufthansa Cargo 
lifting Indian business to new heights. 



plained that a misteri had 
not repaired his brakes, and 
was told “the car is going 
now and that is what mat- 
tens”. 

But it is not just the 
Ambassador's suitability to 
India's own very special road 
conditions which have kept 
it going so long. It was the 
beneficiary of those long 
years of economic planning, 
when industrialists had to 
get a licence from the gov- 
ernment to make any invest- 
ment, the notorious “licence 
permit raj". 

Licensing enabled 20 or so 
families to retain a strangle- 
hold over the industrial 
economy by using their 
influence with politicians 
and bureaucrats to ensure 
that their products were not 
threatened by competition. 
Hindustan Motors, the 
maker of the Ambassador, is 
owned by a branch of the 
powerful Bids f amil y. 

It was not until the early 
1980s that the Ambassador 
faced any serious competi- 
tion. Indira Gandhi’s 
younger son, Sanjay, was a 
former apprentice with Rolls 
Royce in the UK and bad the 
political clout to obtain a 
licence to manufacture a 
“people’s car" called after 
the wind god Maruti. 

When Sanjay was killed 
while doing aerobatics over 
New Delhi, the Maruti was 
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still on the drawing board. 
To perpetuate his memory, 
Mrs Gandhi took the unprec- 
edented step of offering 
equity in what was by then a 
nationalised company to a 
foreign corporation, Suzuki 

Small, modem cars soon 
started pouring off the pro- 
duction line, but the ancient 
Ambassador retained a size- 
able share of the market 

When India did at last 
open its economy to foreign 
investment Ford, Peugeot, 
Daewoo, General Motors. 
Fiat and Mercedes entered 
the market But India is a 
land which values tradition, 
and Hindustan Motors is still 
building 25,000 Ambassadors 
a year. 

The Ambassador is 
cheaper than Its more fash- 
ionable competitors, and the 
government provides a. guars 
anteed market - It la still 
obligatory far ministers and 
officials, from the prime 
minister down, to travel by 
Ambassador. 

To give the Ambassador 
its due, it also remains the 
first choice of many who 
know the pitfalls - and, of 
course, the potholes - of 
Indian driving. Hindustan 
Motors says it has no inten- 
tion of phasing it out. So the 
Ambassador lingers on, a 
symbol of the licence-permit 
raj which is also taking its 
own time to fade away. 


Indian Railways 
sees no need to . 
mutter modem . 
management 
mantras : ... .... 

Indian Railways defies 
modern management. It is 

. nationalis ed and then * is no 
prospect of privatisation. 
Serious scaling down is hot 
discussed - - al t h o ugh - the 
railway probably has the 
largest payroll in the world, ’ 
with . more than L5m staff 
and seven times more man- 
power per kilometre . than 
: most European railways. - 
. ft owns a profitable core-: 
business running trains 
between the main cities of 
India, but dosing thousands 
oL miles of., unprofitable 
routes is ndtCntheagduda/ - 
Politics, not the inarket^ 

. dictates the pricing struc- 
ture. Politicians farce It to 
subsidise same.of its;poten- ‘ 
Hally most profitable busi- 
' nesses, like the Bombay sub- 
urban routes which carry 6m 
people a day. About 70m pas- 
sengers a year do not con- 
tribute to revenue because 
they travel without tickets. ' 
The latest venture, 'the 
new West Coast line linking 
Bombay with the tourist 
haven of Goa and all sta- 
' Hons further south, passes 
• through areas which the 
management realises will 
never generate much traffic. 
The ambitious jrfan to tunnel' 
through the mountains 1 info 
the' Kashmir valley will 
never show a return. ' " 

But Indian Railways does 
not* believe. >. there / is 
any teed to follow fashion 
and mutter modem manage- 
ment mantras. It Is very 
happy as it Is. ’ 

Mr 41 Ravindra, chairman 
of the railway board, was. 
asked whether he had ever 
thought of employing con- 
sultants. He replied: “We 
have managed change for 
the past 20 years without the 
help of those smart aides.” 

There has teen change, 
and Indian Railways is an 
CTpn ndfrg business. Passen- 
ger traffic is mare than hold- 
ing iv- The system carries 
more than 11m people a day 
and. there is an unmet 
d emand, as anyone who tries 
to reserve a seat or sleep®: 
soon discovers. Sixty per 
cent of the nation's freight is- 
stffi moved by rail, too. 

The railway's earnings 
from freight and passenger 
traffic rise annually and 
make a profit, after paying 
dividends on ' the govern- 
ment’s investment and inter- 
est to other lenders. 

The changes include grad- 
mdly overcoming the disas- 
trous British legacy Qf hav- 
mg two gauges. Last year 
another 758km of track was 
converted to the 5ft 6in stan- 
dard gauge. Steam has been 
phased out - but gradually 
to give the railway time to 


develop -its own capacity to 
manufacture diesel ted eleo 
• trie locomotives. Last year 
609km' of track was electri- 
fied. 

Bnt what; of the .future? 
Road transport, which has 
wreaked such havoc on rail- 
ways in . other countries, is 

still hampered in India by a 
- lack of motorways. Building 
modem roads is one of the 
government’s priorities, so 
how win the railways • fare 
when India does, enter the 
motorway age? 

The fastest train between 
Delhi anti Bombay travels at 
an -average ' 40mpb. - and 
many expresses travel a lot 
-slower. As a -regular rail 
traveller . 1 am often 
reminded of the guard who, 
when I suggested that our 
train was very slow, replied: 
“Oh no. this is a Superfast 
Express, tfs just travelling 
vary dowfcr." 

Rail travel is comfortable 
for those who can aff ord the 
more expensive air-condi- 
tioned coaches, but those 
who have to fight their way 
into a “second class unre- 
served” carriage would be 
gfari of any alternative form 
of transport. . . 

It -was suggested to Mr 
Ravindra that there might 
he difficult days ahead, he 
replied: “I have no worry 
about passenger traffic." He 
believes' rail will always 
have the advantage over 
road on king distances, and 
does not believe anyone win 
ever, want to drive from 
Delhi to Bombay. As for air, 
he Is confident most of his 
passengers will not be able 
to afford that for a long time. 

Tire railway has a dear 
strategy for retaining its 
freight traffic - concentrate 
mi bulk. . 

Sir Frederick Burrows, the 
last British governor of Ben- 
gal, was a railway trades 
unionist, and prOud that, 
unlike bis hunting and 
shooting predecessors, he 
was a shunting and booting 
man. But there is to be no 
revival of that on Indian 
Railways. Single wagon 
loads are not encouraged. 

Last year bulk traffic 
accounted for 96 per emit of 
the freight tonnage- Coal 
alone accounted for 47 per 
cent But how long will it be 
before India too decides to 
reduce its coal consumption 
in favour of less environ- 
mentally-damaging fuels? 

India is an ideal country 
far rail transport. It has the 
long distances needed for 
profitable haulage, and there 
are plenty of potential pas- 
sengers. Its vast population 
is' perpetually on the move, 
travelling to find work, to 
attend family occasions, to 
places of pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless, I wonder 
whether the chairman of the 
railway board Is not just a 
little complacent about the 
threat from motorways. 


WEATHER FORECASTING * by Stefan WagstyJ. 


Sir Gilbert’s way lives on 
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The Met Office 
still uses 
a 1920s formula 
to predict 
annual rains 

Kir N Sen Roy. director- 
general of meteorology, is 
the top weatherman in a 
country where the weather 
matters more than in most 
other places. 

Indians literally live or 
die by the accuracy of his 
forecasts. Mr Roy is not 
overwhelmed by the burden 
of his responsibilities. He 
jokes about the "blind faith” 
people have in weather 
forecasts. 

Bnt behind the humour 
there is a serious scientific 
mind at work, co-ordinating 
8,500 staff spread across 
India who produce 
painstaking ly detailed 
records and use the 
information to mate 
predictions. 

The data pours in from 
village rain gauges and from 
satellites, from radar 
stations and from balloons, 
into a network of computers 
headed by a US-made Cray 
machine, one of the world's 
most powerfuL The 
forecasts range ‘from 
emergency warnings of 
imminent storms, flashed 
electronically across the 
country, to the carefully 
choreographed annual 
monsoon prediction for 
northern India. 

The monsoon forecast, 
made about a month before 
the rains are due, attracts 
the greatest interest from 



Storms ahead: Monsoon douds gather after a dry season 


villagers and economic 
planners alike. Bnt Mr Roy 
shakes his head at the trust 
people place in his words. 
“Predicting the monsoon is 
a statistical technique. It . 
deals with probabilities, not 
with certainties.” 

Mr Roy pays tribute to 
those who have wrestled 
with the challenge before 
him. Their names are 
written on an honour board 
in his office, headed by H,F . 
B landlord, the first imperial 
meteorological reporter, '• 
who pioneered monsoon 
forecasting in bis tenure 

from 1875-89. 

Working fa Calcutta, he 
gathered mound Min Indian 
scientists for whom - 
meteorology offered 
virtually the only chance of 
a scientific career. “From 
the beginning they were 
encouraged to pursue their 
own interests, so the 
department developed a 
tradition for scientific 


inquiry which exists to this 
day,” says Mr Roy. 

He reserves the highest 
praise for Sir Gilbert ” 
Walker, who headed the - 
department from 1904 to . . 
1924 and devised the 
methods of monsoon 
f ©recasting still used today. 

Sir Gilbert noticed that 
changes in monsoons often-, 
coincided with shifts fa 
weather patterns as far 
away as the South Padfic 
and the North Atlantic.' 

. Without knowing why there 
phenomena were tinted, fee 
used the information to : 
forecast monsoons - with . 
startling accuracy- • 

Mr Roy says that todays . 
model, with 16 variables, 
stQloses phenomena 
identified by Sir Gilbert as 
well as others - such as 
movements In the E3L Nino . 
current offtbecoast of 
Sooth America and 
. vartafiansfa Himalayan 
snowfalls; . 


In spite of the difficulties 
of predicting monsoons, Mr 
Roy says hlB biggest task is 
mana g ing bis personneL 
From its modern 
headquarters In New Delhi, 
Mr Roy has to send officials 
to hundreds of observatories 
in far-flung corners of India, 
where they do not 
necessarily wish to 
go. 

“I receive so many 
representations,” says Mr 
Roy, explaining Sint he ha* 

to separate those with valid 
objections to a posting from 
those without. 

“It’s like being a doctor. 
The man who comes with 
toothache will complain as 
much as the man who comes 
with heart trouble. The 
doctor, knows that the man 
wtth heart trouble Is the one 
he must take seriously, irs 
the same for me.” 


careful eye on the 
department's image. Among 
its offshoots is a centre fa 
Calcutta for gaianfaiWMg the 
precise position of the 
planets and .stars fax the 
Indian heavens. The 
in format ion is vita! for the 
country's many astrologers 
and their clients. . 

Mr Roy denies that he fe 
endorsing a decidedly 
unscientific activity, even 
though the department 
distributes the data fa 13 
Indian languages. 

“We are providing a 
servicc,”hesays.“We could 
earn a lot more revenue 
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astrologers, but we don’t do 
thaLT..;. • 
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India 

50 YEARS 

of independence 


New heroes 
and a new 
mindset for 
year 2000 

Gurcharan Das discovers on 
his travels around India that 
a nation of a million 
millionaires is on the way 



R od's 14-year-old face 
breaks into a broad 
grin as be briskly 
serves sooth Indian coffee at 
a roadside shop between 
Madras and Pondicherry. 

sir, is my summer 
job,” he says. 

“I earn Rs400 a month and 
I spend it all on computer 
classes in the neighbouring 
village. Our stupid village 
doesn't offer private com- 
puter lessons. So I cycle Am 
to the next village, where I 
learn computers two eve- 
nings a week. Our school 
does have two computers, 
but there is always a rush, 
and the older bays push me 
out. That’s why I am taking 
summer classes. Next sum- 
mer, I am hoping fa** a sum- 
mer job in a computer firm 
in Madras.” 

“What win you do when 
you grow up?” I ask. 


“I am going to run a com- 
puter company.” 

“How did you decide 
that?” 

“I saw it on TV, where this 
n u m J BQgay, h»g a computer 
so ftware company in Amer- 
ica and he is he richest man 
in the world.” 

Five years after the eco- 
nomic reforms of 1991 1 trav- 
elled uywnfrm across India, 
taking both the high road 
and the low. The biggest 
change I found was a radical 
new mindset among the 
people, RajU is a symbol of 
this brave new world view. 

A week after meeting Baja 
1 was in Bombay, where I 
saw two young men in their 
early twenties walking at 
Nariman Point. They 
stopped to look at a tall 
building in awe. “So, fids is 
it!" said one. “This is it,” 
replied his colleague, looking 


up with reverence at the 

(Ace Of nKrruhhui Awihunl 

founder of the Reliance 
industrial group. - 

"He came from nowhere 
and went up and up. They 
expected him to fall, but he 
refused and he built inutamti 
the largest company in 
India." The two young m«n 
had come from Pune and 
they were paying homage to 
their hero. 

Forty years ago, when I 
was growing np, our heroes 
were Nehru and Mahatma 
fiantfw Today it is Ambani 
and Bill Gates. 

In diana have traditionally 
not accorded a high piar^ to 
raafcmp money. It is far 
reason that the merchant or 
baniya is piawwi third in the 
four-caste hierarchy, behind 
the brahmin, the priest, and 
the kshatriya, (variously 
landholder, warrior, ruler). 


but atwari of the shudra or 
labourer. 

With the recaxt ascent of 
business after file economic 
reforms this order is now 
threatened. The sons of 
brahmins and kshatriyas 
want to be e n trepreneurs. 
The high priest at the Tan- 
jore temple, a leading Hindu 
bnwplp in south Tndia , says 

this TTrnrfng- flf caste nrmpft - 

tions is “deplorable . . . the 
beginning of the end”. 

Even traditional 
are upset. Krishna Lai 
Gupta, a m erchant from Bar- 
oda, said: “It is money, not 
power, which motivates, 
young people today, and 
everyone wants to be a 
baniya in this country. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if they’ 
were trained in. the ww™ of 
business, round it when oth- ■ 
era muscle in on ora: territo- 
ry... (and) then give our 


business community a bad 
name when they get into 
trouble. Do they think mak- 
ing money is easy? It is a 
skill inherited over genera- 
tions.” 

Mr Rakesh Mohan, an 
economist, calls it the “ban- 
Muttaafion of Indian society”. 

Hie new mindset says that it 
is no longer dishonourable 
to make money. 

This phenomenon is to be 
found in abundance across 
the tMtrtnn- 

A government schoolmas- 
ter im uMi te that "e ve r y one 
has become money-minded”. 

He says: “I am lmring all 
my students to the new pri- 
vate school that opened in 
our .village six months ago. 
They have to pay Rs30 a 
month compared to file Rsl 
a month in my go vernm ent 
school yet - can you believe 
it - the poorest Gbamars of 


the untouchable caste are 
paying good money to send 
their daughters and sous to 
file nerw school? 

Why are they leaving his 
school? 

"Because they watch TV. 
They want to laam 
They want to be rich." 

Mr Fateh SIng fc , a CSifnwr 
who stands shyly outside the 
door and who will not ait 
with us because we are in a 
Rajput’s house, says: There 
is no loyalty left - everyone 
wants to get rich fast” But 
his grown son. Vikas, says 
he wants to set np a factory 
to ™h> trunks rather than 
become a conductor in fire 
state-owned bus coenpsny. 

Fateh Singh is annoyed 
because he think* bis son 
is - a fool to let go 
cf a secure job which he has 
ob tained for htm through 
influence 



The 200 families of Bab- 
nam village in the Hoaghly 
district of West Bengal have 
learnt to rdy <® themselves. 
Each family earns Rs8,000 a 
piff rth from fine chi- 

ton embroidery. 

"The last place I will go 
for help is to the g o vern- 
ment,” says Golam Manrtal. 
Suspicion of the government 
is part of the new mindset, 
in sharp contrast with just 
20 years ago when the 
people considered the gov- 
ernment to be "mother and 
father". 

Even the Judiciary and the 
trade unions have been 
affected by the changing 
attitudes. “Justice Sawant of 
tiw Bombay High Court now 
dehvers five out of 10 judg- 
ments in favour of business. 
Earlier, io out of 10 judg- 
ments were in labonr’s 
favour,” says 2L* Mody, a 
young high-powered lawyer. 

Even the street urchins 
have been infected by the 
new commercial energy. 
Kum Kum at the Janpath 
traffic H ghbi in Delhi says 
her gaJraa (bands of per- 
fumed flowers) are fresher 
because she puts them in a 
refrigerator to keep them 
cooL As a result more of her 
gajras adorn the hair of 
young socialites in Con- 
naught Place Hwm those of 
her competitors. 

Three thousand miles 
away, SushHa has started 
working in the Presidency 
Kid Leather factory. She 
earns Rsl,400 a month in 
Guduvencheri village In 


Tamil Nadu, making shoes 
for Florsheim, darks and 
Marks and Spencer. She is 
proud of the shoes she 
makes, but prouder of the 
dowry she is saving far her- 
self. 

All these people represent 

a new attitude which Is 
increasingly determining 
India’s identity. 

The spirit of the age is 
reflected In the vast number 
of rags-to-rlches stories. This 
Is not due only to reforms, 
but is the result of the pros- 
perity of the 1980s. when 
hesitant e ff or ts with liberal- 
isation lifted the Indian 
economy's growth rate from 
S5 per cent to 5 per cent. As 
a consequence, the middle 
class started to grow rapidly. 
Rural demand for everything 
from washing powders to 
black and white televisions 
exploded. 

The reforms of 1991 then 
unleashed pent-up energies 
and created a new confi- 
dence among young people. 
Becoming rich has become 
fashionable. A government 
job was the route to success 
In fire previous generation, 
now the smart fifing to do is 
to go into business. Money 
has replaced power and priv- 
ilege. 

Mr Pradip Ear, a Kashmiri 
brahmin in his late thirties, 
has built a RsL2bn company 
from scratch in Bangalore. 
mu goal is to reach sowwi 
turnover of RslOtm by 3000. 
Success has come since the 


Continued on Page 18 




Isn't ft time your 
business roared? 


A jungle. The most fitting business metaphor. Wherein you're either the 


roaring predator, or one of the hunted. Unless you consider an information 


technology partner Hke TCS. Who'll hetp you earn your stripes. 


Over 25 years. Through 40 offices. In 50 countries. Over 7,000 


TCS-ef£"engage in creating a duster of Innovative solutions. In diverse 


areas of business and industry. Through options like fixed price onshore 


and offshore software contracts. In areas Uke greenfield developments 


In Object Oriented Methodologies, CBent-Server. Electronic Commerce, Reengineering. 


Migration aid Y2K Solutions. We're already Information technology partners to corporations like 


British Telecom, Kiosk AG, SEGMNTERSETTM; and Union Bank off Switzerland amongst others. 


So If the next mUlennium has you concerned, partner TCS and roar like a big 


cat Or end up being a squeaking prey. 


fr rf W J BJ tton Te chnology partners 
through 2QOO 


Far man Information contact: Ur. Sunil So mo. TCS. C/o TKS Toknonoft SA. 3 Pfco <f» t$ Pafanaa. BP 802. CHIT (Cant ro.no 3. 0 Mm no 310}. 92033 Porla La Ocfonaa. ni: 033 1 48922791/4393708, Foot 033 1 43922792. Small: 031BS439mcM4iU 


Chaitm Leo Bomatt 8 TCS 1020/37 JVUt 
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18 INDIA: Business 


TATA GROUP • by Alexander Nicoll 


Vl' 


Chairman tightens grip 


over loose confederation 


Ratan Tata is 
seeking to 
focus the group 
on core 
businesses 


For a corporate maharajah 
with a famous family name, 
Mr Ratan Tata has an 
unusual mission. “My endea- 
vour has been to try to de- 
personalise the whole thing, 
to try to put (the group) into 
some structure that will out- 
live me." 


Mr Tata has for six years 
been the custodian of India's 
biggest industrial group. Its 
steel company, which pro- 
vided 1,500 miles of rails to 
the British in the first world 
war, runs a whole city in 
eastern India. Most of the 
trucks which bump over the 
country's atrocious roads 
carry the Tata name. In 1903 
Sir Jamsetji Tata built the 
landmark Taj Mahal Hotel, 
next to the Gateway of India 
on the Bombay waterfront. 

The Tata group supplies 
electricity to Bombay, and 


makes chemicals, tea and air 
conditioners. More recently 
it has gone into cars, 
watches, finance, informa- 
tion technology and tele 
phones, although it remains 
strongest in its more tradi- 
tional activities. 

Unlike many other cap- 
tains of Tndfap industry, Mr 
Tata Is not struggling to 
keep a family -controlled 
group going. Management 
has been handed down 
through generations of 
Tatas, but the family is not 
thought to be particularly 


wealthy and has only & ; 
small stake - the group 
holding company is owned 
mainly by charitable trusts . 
and a construction magnate. . 

Mr Tata is 59. unmarried, 
lives modestly, and strongly 
prefers to be out of the lime- 
light He is determined, how- 
ever, to keep the group 
together and to refocus it 
He was appointed in 1991 
to the chairmanship of Tata 
Scais, the group holding com- 
pany, by J.RJ3. Tata, whose 
patriarchy spanned S3 years 
from 1938. Ratan - was a 


..A 


Coming soon: a million millionaires 


cousin of JILD.,: descended 
from a different branch of 
the family. 

His accession coincided 
with the opening of the ‘econ- 
omy to foreign Investment, 
the lowering of import tar : : 
iffe, and the removal of' the. 
government's stranglehold 
on private business- WMle 
Indian companies suddenly. ■ 
had more freedom, they also 
had move competition. 

- Mr Tata had long been 
arguing for restructuring. , 
but the liberalisation of 1991 
and stock market reforms 
since have made an overhaul 



Continued from Page 17 


liberalisation of the 
computer sector because he 
has focused sin gi e-mind edly 
on networking - getting 
computers to talk to each 
other. 

His employees include 65 
MBAs and 250 engineers, 
many of whom have been 
trained at the Indian 
institutes of technology 
(IITs) and the regional 
engineering colleges. 

Mr Narayana Murthy won 
a place at ITT Kharagpur in 
1962, but could not take it up 
because his father could not 
afford Rsl50 a month for the 
hostel. His father earned a 
paltry Rs500 a month as an 
assistant education officer or 
the Karnataka government, 
and with that he supported 
eight children. 

Today. Mr Murthy is 43 


and worth RsfiOOm. based on 
the market capitalisation of 
his stock in Inlosys, a 
software exporter based In 
Bangalore. 

It is an impressive 
company, with about 1,000 
professional employees, all 
of whom have an option to 
acquire shares in the 
company after three years' 
service. Their success lies in 
teamwork, which Is in great 
part due to Mr Murthy. 

Seema and Sham 
Ramanna. both in their 
thirties, have built the 
country’s biggest 
computer-generated visuals 
and graphics company for 
the advertising and film 
industries. 

Kiran Mazumdar. a 
woman in her early forties, 
has built a Rs250m 
biotechnology business from 
the export of enzymes. She is 


now moving Into the drug 
discovery side of 
biotechnology with a group 
of international, investors. 

These are just some of 
India's new entrepreneurs. If 
China, which . started 
reforms in the late 1970s, 
boasts lm millionaires and 
18m entrepreneurs, I wonder 
how many we have in India. 
India’s reforms may be only 
six years old, but the 
country has always had 
entrepreneurs. In spite of the 
government's best efforts, it 
did not wipe out enterprise 
in the past 40 years. A walk 
to the bazaar Is all one needs 
to see that the spirit of 
enterprise is alive. 

Under the socialist 
"licence permit raj" 
industrialists may have got 
into bad habits spawned by 
protection, but their 
behaviour reflected just as 


much entrepreneurship in 
the way they won and lost 
market share in the. 
bureaucrat's office. They 
merely played by the rules of 
the old game. 

The difference between the 
old industrial houses and 
people like Mr Murthy, Mr 
Kar and the Ramannas is 
that they are creatures of 
the competitive economy. 
Without the shackles of 
licensing and controls, of 
closed borders and of high 
taxes, the country will 
release new energies and 
India will also have lm 

mllUnnaiKW 

• The writer, formerly chief 
executive of Procter & 
Gamble India, is chairman of 
the board of Citibank India 
and a member of the 
government's Foreign 
Investment Promotion 
Council 


imperative.. The new busi- 
ness environment was a far 
cry from the situation in 
1972 when J.RJX Tata, 
lamenting the web of con- 
trols which the -govemmefat. 
had placed on business/said: 

' T doubt that there is any- 
where in the world outside 
India, any industrial execu- 
tive in charge of a major 
enterprise with less, real 
power than I have." 

It was largely due to the 
dominant personality of. 
JJLD. Tata that the group 
managed to keep -together 

and to tnarnHifn high p tyitnal -. 

standards when it was com- 
monplace for companies to 
pay politicians and bureau- 
crats for the licences needed 
to expand their businesses. 
But his tenure left a difficult 
legacy for his successor. Mr 
Ratan Tata's ability to force 
adjustment to the new liber- 
alised world was severely 
constrained. 

Many group companies 
were operating as highly 
independent entities, with 


CONGRATULATIONS 


INDIA 


50 


YEARS 


OF INDEPENDENCE 


• As one or rhe tir.se insurance 
groups to operate in India. Royal 
Sun Alliance extends its warmest wishes 
on rhe glorious occasion or* India’s limr 
half century of independence. 


• Our association dates from 
1825, and we went on to establish a 
national agency network as well as 
branches in the major cities and 
towns, employing over ROCK' staff. 
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• At rhe time of nationalisation 
of the insurance industry in 1972, 
Royal SuaAiIiance was the largest inter- 
national insurer in the Indian market: 
We were as committed then as we are 
now ro providing extra value to the 
customer by offering superior service 
and client-driven products. 
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- Royal SunAihauce is the RKY 
largest non-life insurer with over 50 ' 
operations in all five continents. ( he 
group’s substantial local knowledge oi - f- 
world-wide markets, 'together with its e. 
considerable financial strength, makes R 
it extremely well placed to develop R 
all seizmenrs of rhe Indian rnarket-je^ 
including the important rural sccto.n$*2 
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■ We look forward to forging 
ever .stronger links with India over 
what we hope will be an even more 
successful 50 years of independence. 
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powerful chairmen unwilling 
to ' cede! poWer in their flef- 
doroB- — some wanted , to 
band over to their sons, v .. 

"Companies over the years 
have done what theyconsid-- 
wed right for themselves in 
t w - i rw of entering new busi- 
; nesses . . . and have often." 
turned to tike group . , . when 
they have bad to go to' their: 
bankers or seek a coBabora-. 
tor or sometimes, unfbrtn- 
. nately, w hen they have been 
in trouble, 1 * Mr Tata says. 

The Tata group, he adds, , 
needs to baffle tighter con- 
trol. Although companies 
should retain their auton- 
omy, their confederation 
shouULbe closer. 

The group has taken' some 
steps to flnbamw control, 
such as wi fr iwing a retire-- 
mpnt age of 65 'em managing 
directors of group companies 
and. 75 on chairmen. This, 
has produced some fierce 

. encounters - tim rfiarrman 

of one long-standing Tata 
company, who is over the' 
reti rem ent age, is insisting it 
is not part of the Tata group . 
But as chairmen have 
retired, Mr Tata - has 
assumed thedr positions him- 
self. 

Mr Tata's power to make 
the iwnpnii* co nf orm to a 
group discipline was also 
cramped by the small stakes 
which the Tata holding com- 
panies held in some of the: 


operating companies - tn 
turn a result both' of govern- 
ment ’regulation and the way - 
that J.R-D. Tata- chose to - 
finance expansion, with 
operating campanies dpawn- ' 
mg subsidiaries in which the 
. Tata holding 1 company bad ' 
little direct interest. " . 

: , With India adoptinga hew 
takeover code, some of the 
Tata companies were clearly 
vulnerable to raids and Mr 
Ratan Tata has increased 
the group’s shareholdings. 
The stake hi’ Tata Steel had 
fallen as low as. 3 per cent in 
the 1980s, but Is now Jfi pier 
cent He caused a storm of 
controversy hi 1995 when he 
asked group companies to 
subscribe to a rightsissue of 
shares hi Tata. Sons, which 
then used the. proceeds to 
increase its holdings in the 
group companies. - - 
There was also criticism of 
his proposal to charge group 
companies ar small percent- 
age of their .profits fat the 
right to the Tata name - 
even if they do not actually 
use It - although they. are 
mostly expected to fall in 
with this, ff they agree to a 
new Tata code of conduct 
they will have the . right to 
call themselves Tata group 
companies and their pay- 
ments for the rights to use 
the Tata name win be spent 
on developing the Tata 
“brand" worldwide. ’ 


. Banning in parallel with 
these efforts to centralise 
control are Mr Tata’s 
attempts to focus the group 
on fh» areas where it is dom- 
inant and successful and to 
stop Tata companies compet- 
ing with each other. 

- yTata engaged McKinsey, 
the management consultant. 
Its study is; expected to lead 
to the consolidation of some 
businesses and the sale of 
cithers. Plans for the sale of 
businesses will perhaps be 
the next battleground 
between Mr Tata, and his 
executives. But there is no 
doubt that be. will continue 
his efforts; to tighten control 
over the group, which he 
admits have had suc- 

cess so for. ' 

Mr Tata says: “No one is 
undertaking a massive kind 
of 1 merger of all companies 
into one, or any such dra- 
matic move. I think what 
one Is trying to do is to leave 
the companies' as they are 
with their autonomy, 
strengthen them where they 
nan he merged, together or 
consolidated, provide inputs 
to them in terms of the 
direction in which they are 
going and, in some cases, be 
quite firth with them in 
terms of where we would not 
support them- I fhfaik this 
business of being benign and 
distant is something that we 
need to change.” 







Mr - P hirtHgud Anbiad, petft ms became locked in a 
- founder .an dT. Chairman, • , of . . struggle ■ to secure -■ isarhet 
Mpnrt ft d MMai ,' Isitofe leadership to : .polyester 


of the pivotal figures of 
modem India.' With K feilT 
and daring; be has tewed - 
' the company to a- po&rt; 
where it k starting to . be l - 
-ranked alongslde tbe 
world** ' petrochemical 
giants. ••../. R -' . ,, 

The iise of ReBqnce has : 

often been controversial,! 1 
.* ItiB of nohofdfrbazred .-bat-: 
ties wfto rivals and. crifics~' 
Hsvastneiwoikof contacts 
in business and. offigtaMcnh • 
is legendary; although crjti- 
' dsms of its use of tirenet-j 
: week, are tO a nwrao d by Mr 
Amfeamas ^jealousy". 

- Though it has soanietimes-. 
tand &dr toydty, Sffif 
Lance bas e X6m-strong 
dfoAohEan who 
have" seen jfflt smwto gttiw: 
from. BSSSQni in 1 1977 to 
over RsI50im. Steles .ini- 
1996-7 'were SsSTbn jwri 
pre-tax profits were 
RslBfaa.- 

,Basnin^l982,i*r AntbanL 
was Am son of sin impover- 
ished trader turned school- 
teacher from the Kathiawar 
r£gkm of At 16,1m 

Went to Aden and spent ; 
pine years seffing off prodr 
ucteforawesterutradtog 
boose,' white trmrbtnr litin . 
self about markLets by 
moabUghtingaB a, trader hi - 
tbelbcdsnifc Ssiefdnmt 
to BonOtay to 1958 wUh 
Tb&d jfMf^xaS ' started trad- 

; fog to and tixr, - 


-.-.Alter winning.: import:' 
licences: 'for. man-made 
fibres end yams, be set q> 
a Quitted textifotoctofy hr. 


fibre ' inputs. Most' . other: 
producers used dimethyl 

■ .terephtbalato <DKT), widrii 
wHs avaftable locaDy. Reli- 
ance opted for a purified 
terephthaUc -acid (PTA). 
wbich had to he imported: 
TMshrougbt Mr Am ban! 
into directr conflict wBhJHEr 
Nusli Wadia, head of the 
ctatuy-blfl Bombay Dye- 

: fag; vtidi had a big DMT 
jdaut- Mr Wadia won the 
with restric- 
tkms bring placed on PTA 
imports just as Iris DMT 
, p&mi came on stream. Mr 
AmbaniV; last-minute 
efforts to rush to PTA got 
Wm^ tato tronirie with the 
government - 
...In; 1986, the Indian ; 
ExpressnewSpaper . asked 
ran accountant to iuvestS- 
gate Reliance. After his 
artirtor Imd alleged a. strtog 
oCmaituactices, tbegovean- 
ment stopped Iteliimceftom 
convert&ig “hoh-Wm vert- 
ible*.; debentures into 
eqnity, and cut dnty ow 
poly^ter yarn.' Reliance 
’.was. lef^ twith.more debt; 
thanttwanted arid sixmmer 
prufits on yarn prodtfotion. 

Ai rtring of agencies, 

■ inclading 2, tii © v; Central 
Bureau of ; Tnyestigatibn, 
the 1 . finance ministry’s 
Enforcement -Directorate 

■ and : the Reserve Bank : of 
India were also parsuing 

investigations.^ A ■: ; * 

Mr Amtomi fought baric, 
with at barrage aT advertis- 
toganti a Bsd&u debentore- 
Issue 1 whjd»‘ staved off cash 
problbins.. After" 1 official 


1966. Tim ‘ company was pccas n r« : ixaA abated; 'he; 
~ ' ' ll ytora -later -and - dedd$d ,-to^expand ,with 


.fiouriaied imder Mrs XndEto 
Gandhi's government from 
raWSf, whartt obtained V 
:liccsoee • to manufacture 

polyester yam.. 


new petioriHsnical complex 
at Haxira. Gujarat, Then 
ttm econamic refarms of 
toftt provided newopp<atn- 
nities to di ver sif y toto off-- 


Fttrtiier Ih^ices awsurded. ~ giiwiDre 

by Mrs ' Gflinfflbd*s govern-' ' and tdecoimimnfeatfons, as ' 


began Reliance’s 
strategy of badiwacdtoto 


petoM±emfeatiBtanuda- . 

Store raoBotiy it ha* 
moved into petroleum. A 
i ‘ReUaBce*s -expatokion 
• w e ed ed to be fonded. Mr 
Ambani became god .rf ait 
Pvpdty talfr tiLri dreW Jto 
muttons- of lnvestwrs 
ktiraetedtgr the 75^per«nl ; 
compounded • anh «al 
.'increase to the ' vnbto . bf 


wdR as access -to foreign 

-portfolio inVestidenl and 
oCfi6eiroj»mTOwangsL:Snce 
1992,' toe^ group has raised 
5L7€toi timmgb equity and. 
deto lssues to 'Mrope and' 
fhetK. 

. Bni : ' the -adolatitmL - of 


with {firtrtstTtoicompany.W 


m**- 

- afr'Andtanl aod Ids' com- 


tog- marches fbot^itnan 
• than, 900. -. “^rafing.5.and. 

.Investment companies^. 

.Relianco toll orit ef; 
favour wife foreign tovest-' 
ment funds - to.lRMLwhen; 


without warning of any 
■immediate equity dilution, 

. it merged two subsidiaries 
toto the parent company at 
favourable share-swap 
ratios and then made a big- 
private placem en t to Indian 
institutions. 

Investors were shaken 
again when it was revealed 
.that Reliance had Issued 
,• “dopUcata’’ shares -even 
though the originals were 
still in existence; and bad 
also switched .. shares 
between - investors:- (In- 
India, investors own share 
-certificates, with specific 
numbers.). 

In October 1998, Reliance 
was. allowed: by a court to 
compound 29 violations 
and pay a ' fine, with the 
m agis trate- saying that no 
. evidence 1 .had ' been 
produced - of intent to- 
defrand. 

Uxidaimted. -'Reliance •. is 
. continuing its expansion, ■ 
... financed, by borrowings of 
' some film in offshore mar- 
kets. lire group is .<htfting 
to toteraationally -accepted 
. accounting standards and 
- has. brought in foreign 
accounting and consnlttog 
firms to check its practices. 

•: Following the share-switch- 
ing controversy, some 70 
■per k cent of domestically 
.issued 'Reliance shares have 
been dematerialised. This 
; was made possible' after the 
launch in 1996 of India’s 
computerised share deposi- 
tory. 

■ ■The strides which the 
company has made both to 
fi n a n c ial performance jmd 
oh issues of corporate gov- 
.ertkance are being accompa- 
nied by 1 another major . 
-change, the gradual trans- 
fer of authority from Mr 
Amban i to his two sons, 
Mukesh and Anfl. lt will be 
hard to replace Mr Amban- 
i’s uncanny gift for relit, 
UoiKhips and psyrtmlogiiszl 
toslght, supported by a 
photographic memory for 
-names and -faces. *1 am 
willing to salaam anyone”, 
he Once said. Ail important 
part of his appeal : has been 
.the ability _ to., convince, 
people to power that he and 
Reliance ware part of 
India’s futare, not its put 
_ ffathisk McDonald, the 
.author.-toas India correspon- 
dent for theFar Eastern Eco- 
.ntmnc fteteeta. and. is now 
ifbrezgzLeditor of the Sg ^tr j « ■« 
Morning HerakL . Bis book 
on Reliance . will be pub- 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT* by Stefan Wagstyl 


Caution on both sides 


new multi-nationals 


Ton cafe take the man oat 
rfHtndnstan Xevw f so goes 
the saying, but you can’t 
take Hindustan Lever out 
of ibeman. * v 

Tbai is why home-grorwB 
ma m gem s of the Indian 
snbsHlary of Uuflirrer,. ihe 
Asgle-Dntch maker - of 
products from Lax to Up- 
ton tea, are courted, bymol- 
ti -nationals entering Sooth 
Asia. . 

Tbe managing directors 

for India of; sportswear 
•maker Reebok, beverage 
gtexrt PvpelGo and telecom- 
mani cations company. 
Motorola all honed their 
skills at Bombay-based Hin- 
dustan Lever.. 

“They have a great talent 
pool,* . says Mr Garrick 
DaSilva, president and man-, 
aging director of Whirlpool 
India. ^Thetr integrity jgaad 
work ethic is consistent 
wlfhonrs." ’ , 

*TE5ndastan.Lever6ffers 
the best ready-made note- 
rial to poach,* says Mr 
Rtpin Shah, a retired cfaaSr- 
Tnaim f Upton hubs, a Urn , 
dnstaxt Lever affiliate. “Its 
people have acquired a 
global outlook and applied 
it to .India* 

CoMrating talent dutte 
familiar with the .Indian 
market , place tend loyal to 
Unilever’s worldwide pro- 
fessionalism Is the key. to 
Wfojtaateii' Lever’s, success. 
The company, which 
employs 3^000 people, has. 

gniiini -iwfai . fniHu^i rlar pyt 

by market capUtehteation .' ‘ 
Although 51 per cent 
owned by ..Unilever, it 
boasts a cadre of managers 
strong enongfrjto have ran 
the c ompan^ ^alciigftymost 
of its 66-year history- , Since 
1961, every chairman has 
been Indbu,-.- • ■> 

•' “Hindustan. Lever was ■ 
the first mdttmiioqi) to 
tadianJse, combining the 
.best of both wnffib,” says 
Mr Amit ffllterm a, '- m a n a g i 
big dlrector bf Motorola 
India. "ffs sndB model for 
companies that Wknt to : 
succeed m lrafia.* 

■ fflndastan Lever earned , a - 


reputation for probity hi a 
country -where political 
taterferenca and red tape 
prompted companies to 
bribe . their way round 
bureaucrats. The group 
adopted a different method 
to persuade the wawHffhif 
to ease up on import or pro- 
duction f MK; it made Hie 
case fo r job creation, export 
earnings and rural develop- 
ment 

Such lessons stuck with 
Mr Mnktesh Pant, with 
Htodnstan Lever for 16 
years and now managing 
director of Reebok. When 
he wanted - to start 'making 
shoes locally, he faced a 
problem. I mpel ting .sam- 
ples, even a single paJr.was 
banned to protect local 
todnxtey. “Everyone tn the 
shoe trade imp or te d the left 
‘ shoe info Bombay and the 
right shoe into-Kadras," he 
■ says. . 

Determined to find a 
legal alternative, Mr Pant 

met Officials ami again 

until he convinced them 
that foreign prototypes 
would help upgrade India's 
industry. Eventually, the 
government granted Bee- 
bok a special licence to 
impart 10,000 pahs. . 

About three quarters of 
fflodnshn Leva's current 
team of lJOp’ managers 
inrfl from an In-honse train- 
ing scheme that has hem 
drawing graduates of 
India’s premier .business 
schools since 1966. . ’ 
:MrTant,a prodnetaf the 
scheme, was sent out at tbe 
age of 21 to peddle soap ln.: 
die smMI towns of Punjab. 
“It was traumatic, but it 
was the highlight of my- 
training,* be:., pays. .It 
buBds you from the roots: 
upwa rds.*' . 

' These days, trainees ; 
spend sis weeks in a north- : 
ern district; toffing- almg- 
sidje villagers, with whom 
they : fig ditches .and build 
homes And health coatees.'? v 1 
\ . Moray alter being airon 
by .Hindust an Lever at 28, 
Mr gander gefur a flawi was 
assigned to manage m ink 


maMeed- unit, in - the 
southern state of .'Andhra . . 
Pradesh. “I was account- ' 
able for sales, profit and - 
yield,” recalls Mr Hemra- 
jani/ who later Joined. 
WWripooL . “I had a Tot of 
independfflice to maVc fed. 


Values smh as thrift- and - 
simpDetty ore preached and 
practised tram file top. The . 
chairman flies economy 
class within foffla. “I used 

to make ftm of it, now X fly. 
economy myselL” says Mr 
Taut. *Xfe makes an tmpor- 

■A. t -*■ - ‘A. ■ • M. * 

taut statement. 

Hindustan . Lever execu- 
tives are coveted by .other 
Unilever units. There tere &t 
Hindustan Leya' ma na gers 
on secondment to group 
companies around the 
globe. After battling the 
in f ra s tr u c tura l woes of 

Tirfta, a Bfaiimrftw XjtfVOT 

executive is- a natural 
choice tor bulldbig a dfetri- 
butkm network in northern 
R rnrfl An Indian, has been. 
iwmtoti director in China. . 

Outside the UK and the 
Netherlands, India to the 
coaly couutey that has sap- 
pfled two members to Utf- 
levex's board. 

Mr jELB. fflndn- 

stan Lever chairman, says 
deletions, of managers .to 
other companies do not 
alarm him. “What would 
concern me modi mere is a 
ten in the of young 
top-class . management 
recruits.* 

• The arrival of ; ; mare 

forriyn CO t H p l ll— In -TniHa- 

however, . has . forced 
Hhtdustan Lever: to make 
adjustments. . “We have 
significaafly increased' onr 
sateries.at.varionslevris,* 
says . Mr Dadjseth. He 
reckmxxthat management 
costs have .doubled -over 
the / ]wt : , four ' to five 
years af . te, percentage 
of < tontovef. “We ere 
pteyiEgtoammketlftiie 
market dynamics change, 
due K behayto«r : iaust 

^ Jordan 


Overseas capital 
is wanted but 
there is concern 
about its political 
and social effects 

At as international cricket 
tournament played this sum- 
mer to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of India's inde- 
pendence the oame which 
adorned the hoarding s was 
not that of Nehru nor 
GantThi nOT even Sar-hin TBn- 
dulkar, the Indian captain, 
hut Pepsi, the US soft drinks 
company. 

PepsiCo's sponsorship of 
the event might suggest that 
harmony reigns in relations 
between multinational com- 
panies and the Indian 
nation. But the truth is 
rather rfwpmnt 

India remains somewhat 
ambivalent about foreign 
investment. It wants the cap- 
ital, jobs, technology and 
business know-how that for- 
eign companies hring. But it 
is afraid of the impact they 
might have on India's eco- 
nomic, social and political 
fabric. 

The high expectations 
which were created among 
foreign companies in the 
first flush of economic liber- 
alisation in the early 1990s 
have been replaced by a 
greater sense of caution. - 
and even, at times, cynicism. 

By its own standards India 
has gone a long way in aban- 
doning Nehru's autarkic pol- 
icies. But it has modi fur- 
ther to go in becoming as 
open, to foreign investment 
as rival developing coun- 
tries, notably China. 

As Mr Scott Bayman. head 
of Indian operations fix' Gen- 
eral Electric of tire US, says: 
"In 1993 and 19H there was 
a false sense of euphoria. 
Now people are more realis- 
tic. If s going to be 10 or 15 
years before we say we are 
glad about what we did in 
India in the 19903." 

Ms Boli Medappa, who for 
five years .ran the tpdia-n 
business development office 
of US West, the American 
te l e c priiniiinlt-at ion*: group, 
says: “The net position is 
that India remains a very 
difficult place in which to do 
business.*’ 



: : ftC.- 

Recent governments have welcomed PepsiCo and others to India 


Pnow Ton, I 


Economic data support 
this view. The inflow of for- 
eign. direct investment has 
soared from less than flOfen 
a year in the 1990a to S2/7bn 
in the year to March 1997. A 
further increase to $3bn far 
1997-98 is forecast by the 
flnnnw> ministry. This is for 
Short of India’s inte rnational 
competitors, however. China 
attracted more than |40bn 
last year. 

Mr Rhankar Achfirya. the 
government’s economic 
adviser, says India’s ta rge t is 
$10btL a year. “We expect 
investment to grow as pro- 
jects gather speed. It’s a mat- 
ter of time." 

Others believe that with- 
out a second quantum leap 
in the pace of reform to 
tnatnh that of 199192, India 
will remain a relatively 
dosed economy. The Inter- 
national Monetary Pond said 
in a report last year that 
even if India adopted a fairly 
radical liberalisation pro- 
gramme over the next five 
years, its “degree of open- 
ness would remain signifi- 
cantly below the current 
Chinese level”. 

India is stfll influenced by 
the ideology of the pre- 
reform years, when multina- 


tionals were portrayed as the 
pillagers of the third world. 
While many modem-minded 
middle-class urban Indians 
believe such views are obso- 
lete. others retain some foith 
in economic nationalism. 

This is particularly true of 
the right-wing opposition 
Bharatiya Janata party, 
which wants foreign invest- 
ment only in infrastructure, 
high-technology and export 
industries. As for consumer 
goods companies, “we might 
advise them to pack o£T, the 
party says. 

The centre and centre-left 
governments of the 1990s 
have been for more accom- 
modating and have admitted 
a string of consumer product 
ecpputos to bri ** - notably 
PepsiCo and. its rival Coca- 
Cola, as well as McDonald's, 
the US fost-food chain, and 
Kellogg, the cereals manu- 
focturer. However, consumer 
industry groups face more 
restrictions than those 
investing in infrastructure 
and other priority areas. 

The real obstacles faced by 
many foreign companies lie 
not in tbe general direction 
of government policy but in 
its implementation. Inves- 
tors in power generation — a 


favoured sector - require 42 
official authorisations from 
central and state govern- 
ments before they can start 
work. Enron, the US energy 
group with a showcase proj- 
ect in Maharashtra, found 
that even securing an these 
permissions was not enough. 
The scheme bad to be rene- 
gotiated when the Maharash- 
tra state government 
changed. 

In telecommunications 
investors became embroiled 
in rows over licence awards 
which culminated in a brib- 
ery scandal involving Mr 
Sukh Ram. the former tele- 
communications minister. 

Public sector corruption is 
widespread. Mr Bayman at 
GE says that the company's 
medical equipment business 
has won 35 per cent of the 
private sector market but 
only 5 per cent in the public 
sector. “Could somebody tell 
me why?" he asks. 

The root. of these difficul- 
ties is the reluctance of 
bureaucrats and politicians 
to surrender power to the 
market 

They often have support 
from the more protectionist- 
minded business people, led 
by Mr Rahul Baja), chairman 


of BciJa} Auto. India's biggest 
scooter maker. Mr Balai says 
Indian companies need time 
before they can compete 
head-on with multinationals. 
Mr M uras oli Maran, the 
industry minister, agrees- He 
says: “There’s nothing 
wrong if a local industry 
wants protection for some 
time. Tbe US auto industry 

did tt_~ 

Such thinking persuaded 
the government to bow to 
pressure from Indian airline 
operators and block a 
planned Joint venture 
between Tata Sons, India’s 
biggest industrial grouping, 
and Singapore Airlines. 

Even the Confederation of 
Indian Industry, the main 
employers* organisation, 
which was mice a staunch 
supporter of foreign invest- 
ment. has become a little 
more cautious In the past 
year. It condemned as “cow- 
boys* multinationals which 
entered a joint venture with 
Indian groups and later tried 
to renegotiate or break the 
deal. The CI1 was particu- 
larly concerned about an 
abortive attempt by GE to 
Increase its stake In a 4060 
joint venture in domestic 
appliances with Godrej, a 
leading family-controlled 
industrial house. 

Few Indian businessmen 
argue that India can 
dispense with foreign 
investment, however. They 
would prefer to see it in 
infrastructure. but 
acknowledge that even in 
consumer industries there 
are benefits. Pepsi has 
Invested more than $400m 
and created 35,000 jobs - 
3,000 at the company and the 
rest at distributors, bottlers 
and related businesses. The 
company last year generated 
exports of Rs2bn on turnover 
of RslObn. By buying from 
local farmers, it has also 
raised quality standards in 
Indian agriculture. 

Mr J.J. Irani, managing 
director of Tata Steel one of 
India’s biggest industrial 
companies, says: “We have 
some concerns about foreign 
investors, but basically they 
are welcome. Everything 
depends on how 
relationships (with Indian 
partners) work out in 
practice." 
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Konkan Ruhmy Coiporsdan 

Arranger 
USS1154MNMM0 
Syndicated Loan Fad Cry 


Tata Iron ft Steal Company 

Joint Arranger 
usssojnopoo 
Syndicated Loan Facility 


Jet Airways limited 
Arranger 

US$80,000,000 

Lease Finance 
2x737 400 Aircraft 


tndbfl OB Corporation 

Arranger 

US$775,000,000 

Syndicated Loan FadBty 


Industrial D a ve to p m a nt 
Bank of fetda 

Arranger 
US$1504NKMXN> 
Syndfcated Loan Faa&ty 


Lsrsan ft Toubro Limited 
Join Arranger 
USS115JNNMI00 

Syndicated Loan FadBty 


Depth of experience. 

Breadth of expertise. 

When it comas w aoperitmea in India. ANZ Beingsbte wmatchthm ranUtopthof local in emerging rmrtats. And tort vwfiy so 
Investment Bankfe presence, through ANZ knoffttfee with craMMty and «q»r*a * many major 

what gives ANZ Investment Bank the edge thrir partner b tnefa. 


Grirxfiays, dates tads to 1843. 


AM m Investment Bank 


What's 


To over 900 million people it means a 


leader in steel, power, automobiles, telecommunications, 


in 


hospitality. 


software exports. 


a 


consumer products and durables. It means the 


availability of international products and 


name: 


? 


services like Mercedes, IBM, Honeywell, AT&T, Hitachi and Cummins. It means trust. 


India’s most trusted mark. 


INDIA : lbto Sons Limited Bombcy Howa. 24. Hart Mod? Shad, Mania - 40000L U 91-22-2049131, Tatefac 91-22-2042925. UX. : fete Unfed. 18 Grow** 
NaoBrUMdoaSWlXTHSplto 01 71-2358281-6, %Uk 0171-2358727. SWITZERLAND : feteEnteprimtOyanaat AG, Gcrthoridiima 3, 01^300 Z»g,Swilnifcmd. 
U 041-4 1.7100141, Talafoe 041-41-7103391. USA : feta Incorporated, 101 ftric Avanna. Ns* York, N.Y. 10178. Tat 212-357-7979. Tdafac 212-557-7987. 
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BUSINESS DYNASTIES » by T.N.Ninan 


Family groups face struggle to survive 


Comnetitive Some of the problems stock market regulator, has It may be coincidence, but Mr Shashi Rule, head of the 

tr m ■ . these groups face, however, put in place a transparent the groups which have done Essar steel, shipping and 

pressure IS forcing have nothing to do with lib- company takeover code. For- well In recent years are the energy group, says that old* 

J.1 • J* J ■ _ _ ¥ MM Pnmrt fniMlIlnA svtnm l lift l i4 'ntuM Wll VMnnn^fUM JMIUt ntMt A AvhmIa MAvVaA ninlfi MfeA Jkiiuvl M M S i. 


the traditional 
business empires 
to change 

At the World Economic 
Forum's annual meeting In 
Davos, Switzerland, every 
January, the Indian contin- 
gent of businessmen is the 
biggest from any “emerging 
market 1 *. Dozens queue to 
sign up for a variety of ses- 
sions. 

This flattering Image of 
the size and diligence of 
India's entrepreneurial class 
takes a quick battering, how- 
ever, when a check on the 
list of delegates shows that 
most of thum have tiny busi- 
nesses, by global standards. 
Turnover is counted in mil- 
lions rather than billions of 
dollars. Only two or three 
make it to the billion dollar 
category. 

The owners of these busi- 
nesses once straddled the 
Indian scene like giants - 
dominating markets, influen- 
cing policy, setting the 
agenda for debate. But sis 
years of Indian economic lib- 
eralisation have reduced 
them to relative pygmies. 
And the adjustment has 
been painful Markets that 
they dominated for decades 
- from cars to TV sets, and 
foam soft drinks to liquor - 
are under threat, or have 
already been taken over by 
multinationals. 

The commodity businesses 
through which many of 
them prospered - steel, 
cement, aluminium, chemi- 
cals - face price pressure 
because protective tariff 
walls are being pulled down. 


p ra liga tion. Some famili es 
have SpUt as brother has 
fought brother. 

And the splits have been 
enervating. Most Indian 
business families have seen 
themselves as a local variant 

of the Japanese karetsu - a 
multi-product enterprise, 
held together with cross- 
holdings, which seeks mar- 
ket power to control finances 
and supplies and to influ- 
ence policy. A spilt threatens 
this power base. 

Many businessmen saw 
joint ventures with interna- 
tional companies as a solu- 
tion to the new competitive 
climate. Since 1991 there 
have been dozens of new 
partnerships formed, only 
for a rude shock to follow. 

Many of the partnerships 
have ended quickly, and in 
almost all cases the for- 
eigner has increased his 
stake or walked off with the 
business. 

Peugeot tied up with a 
branch of the recently 
divided Walchand group to 


edge institutional investors, 
allowed to buy up to 24 per 
cent of a company's stock, 
make their displeasure 
known very quickly if the 
management is seen not to 
be acting In shareholder 
interest 

The government-owned 
finanrial institutions, them- 
selves under pressure to per- 
form better, are talking of 
becoming more active share- 
holders. All this, with some 
ampharin now on transpar- 
ent corporate governance, 
has put new pressure on the 
business 

In the past, as most of 
them admit privately, they 
fattened themselves by milk- 
ing the companies they ran. 
In any conflict of Interest 
between the controlling fam- 
ily and everyone else - 
including other shareholders 
- the family's interest held 
sway. Some of this approach 
still lingers, but it is becom- 
ing progressively more 
untenable. 

Forced by rapidly chang- 


ones with a single market 
focus and with few family 
members on the scene. Ran- 
baxy Laboratories has made 
rapid strides In pharmaceuti- 
cals under the leadership of 
Mr Parvlnder Singh, who 
kept the company insulated 
from a family, fend that 

resulted in his separating 

from his father and brothers. 


style manufacturing is 
brooming a poor way to cre- 
ate wealth. He says share- 
holder value is created much 
faster in a service business 
such as cellular telephones, 
a sunrise business In which 
he is a regional operator. 

Mr M. V. Muthlah. head of 
the billlon-dollar Murugappa 
group, says that most Indian 


Mr Rahul Bajaj, nfrahmait businessmen still confuse 


of Bajaj Auto, which makes 
scooters and three-wheelers, 
has similarly refrained from 
"diversifying" - once the 
favourite word for Endian 
businessmen - and his com- 
pany is a favourite on the 
stodk market 
Many businessmen are 
redefining their businesses, 
and indeed their own role. 


their role with that of man- 
agers. "it is not my business 
to manage a business," Mr 
Muthiah says. “An. entrepre- 
neur does just two things: 
allocate funds and allocate 
people. The only other thing 
he does is to keep track of 
emerging opportunities and 
threats.” 

If most businessmen still 


try to stay In charge of their 

companies* day-to-day- 
operations; • it is partly., 
because being "full-time , 
employees of their, compa- - 
nies gives them the opportu- 
nity to live at company cost / 
Many businessmen live in 
homes that are officially 
company guest houses. This 
Is a remnant of the days of 
heavy taxation and govern- - 
ment curbs on remunera-- 
tion. In today's more" free 
market environment, busi- 
nessmen such as . Mr 
muthiah feel" that they can 
at last be real businessmen. 

Meanwhile, however much 
the old families may be los- . 
ing their lustre and position, 
ambitious new groups are 
focusing on today's opportu- 
nities, often in the commod- 
ity businesses, but with a 
difference from the pest. The 


Ruias, Mittals and ' Jindals 
are sure they set up 

steel imUg that can: compete': 
againstcompetitlon, through 
economies of scale, , mini- 
mum staffing and access to 
cheap jraw materials,- 
imparted If necessary. * 
Many arp also going into 
axeas such as power genera-' 
tlon. which has 'the ■' dual 
advantage of being safe -tram 
imports ■ and devoid of -the 
need for overbearing foreign 
collaborators - t - 
Nevertheless, there is little 
doubt that a shakeout has 
started, and will continue. 
Mr S.M.Datta, until recently 
chairman of Hindustan 
Lever, Unilever’s hugely suc- 
cessful subsidiary in . India, 
says that half the biggest 
companies and .'leading 
groups will have faded out in 
five or 10 years. . . ■ 


Perhaps the business fami- 
~H. es that ■ymHi'wiw to prosper 
will be -those that capitalise 
an their traditional financial 
aicflia, their unders t an ding of 
fiie lo ca l env iron ment, a low- 
cost style and the ability to 

take, quick decisions and 
move swiftly: . . 

Traditional weaknesses, as 
Mr Kitia admitB,:have been 
brand building and techno- 
logical development. Indus- 
tries where these are impor- 
tant will come tinder the 
dominance of international 


But the real transition is 
from the Ttiritew keiretsu to 
smaller, focused, more 
professional groups.' From 
that, might emerge Indian 
groups of real and 
sustainable -size. . 

• The author , is editor of 
Business S tandard 


GUJARAT STATE » by Tony Tassell 


Industrial hot-snot in a hurry 


Mr Shashi Ruia, head of cally control less than 25 per 
the Essar group (steel, ship- cent of the shareholding in 


make cars, but is now nego- ing circumstances, many This Slid region 
tiating to buy out its Indian business families are focus- * 

partner’s holding. Thapar, ing hard on running their WILL Leap SOIXie Q1 
another group, tied up with companies welL Many are th6 biggest 
Du Pont for a nylon venture, shedding peripheral busi- r 

but has pulled out for short- nesses to concentrate on rewards OI 
age of investment cash. core areas. The RPG group. liber alis ation 
Shell walked out on a with interests In tyres, elec- 
branch of the Mafatlal fam- tricity and plantations, has It is not hard to And a trader 
ily following a dispute in sold several businesses in in the hot, dry state of G 
their chemicals venture. The recent years, after taking rat “Throw a stone in 
Mafatlal holding is now on advice from a leading con- air and the odds are you 
offer to several international sultancy. The Thapars, domi- hit 006.” says a local, 
bidders. nant in paper and with a For centuries, the coe 

One of the problems for substantial presence in tex- state of Gujarat has bee 
the business famili es is that tiles, have also been seflfag trading centre for the ! 
reform of the Indian capital businesses. continent As Delhi is car 

markets has hit them where The Tatas, who own the tured for its politicians 
It hurts. Large groups typi- country's biggest group, bureaucrats, so is Guj* 


ping, energy and telecoms) 
even says that old-style man- 
ufacturing. on borrowed cap- 
ital, is simply not worth the 
candle any more. Not too 
many agree with him on 
that, but the great Indian 
business family is under 
threat - and the Blrlas, 
Goenkas, Mafatlals, Singhan- 
ias and Thapars know it For 
years, these titans demanded 
economic reform. Now that 
they have It they are not 
sure they like it. 


the companies they run. A 
bigger chunk is usually held 
by the government-owned 
financial Institutions, such 
as the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration and the Industrial 
Development Bank of India. 

These have so far been 
passive investors, usually 
supportive of even under- 
performing managements. 
But corporate democracy is 
now on the reform map. 

The Securities and 
Exchange Board of India, the 


shedding peripheral busi- 
nesses to concentrate on 
core areas. The BPG group, 
with interests In tyres, elec- 
tricity and plantations, has 
sold several businesses in 
recent years, after taking 
advice from a leading con- 
sultancy. The Thapars, domi- 
nant in paper and with a 
substantial presence in tex- 
tiles, have also been selling 
businesses. 

The Tatas, who own the 
country's biggest group, 
have sold Tata Oil Mills, and 
are considering other divest- 
ments. Mr S. A. Sabavala, 
Tata spokesman, says: 
“We've decided to focus on 
our core businesses, which 
are trucks, steel, chemicals 
and electricity.” 

This is a sharp departure 
from tradition. Businesses 
used to be seen in emotional 
terms, as family heirlooms. 
But a competitive market 
has brought a dramatic 
change in attitudes. Mergers 
and acquisitions have 
become a growth industry. 


more laggard regions. 

It is experiencing a surge 
in investment, which is 
expected considerably to 
expand its industrial and 
infrastructural base. 

Gujarat had Rsl2l6bn in 
funds "on hand”, that, is ear- 
marked for investment pro- 


... 


in the hot, dry state of Guja- jects either under way or 


rat “Throw a stone in the 
air and the odds are you wfi] 
hit one.” says a local. 

For centuries, the coastal 
state of Gujarat has been a 
trading centre for the sub- 
continent As Delhi is carica- 
tured for its politicians and 
bureaucrats, so is Gujarat 
known for its traders. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi, its most 
famous son, was a member 
of the "banla" or trader 
caste. 

As economic liberalisation 
has created more business 
opportunities, Gujarat has 
drawn on Its traditional 


already approved, in Febru- 
ary. according to the Centre 
for Monitoring the Indian 
Economy. Only industria- 
lised Maharashtr a, with an 
equivalent of Bsl34Qbn. and 
Karnataka, home of hi-tech 
city Bangalore, with 
Rsl286bn, exceed this. 

Despite having just 4.8 per. 
cent of the population, Guja- 
rat accounts for u.07 per 
cent of investments an hand 
for all Indian states. Respon- 
sible for 10 per cent of 
India’s output and 16 per 
cent of its exports, it bills 
itself as the second most 
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strengths to become one of Industrialised region on the 
India’s fastest growing Bub-coutinent 


states. 

It has been in the forefront 
of the increased competition 
among Indian states for 
investment and. in the pro- 
cess, has become a model for 


Indian roots. International spread. 

o 


Zero. The mathematical wonder. 



Indian classical music. Enrichment for the soul 


Spice. The flavour of life. 



But for the Gujarat gov- 
ernment, this is only the 
be ginning “We are in haste. 
We are in a hurry to develop 
the state,” sayB Mr Dilip Par- 
ikh, state industries minister 
and a prominent locals busi- 
nessman. • : 

One sign of the govern- 
ment's zeal has been a $250m 
loan negotiated with the 
Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) to support wide-rang- 
ing financial restructuring. 
The loan was theiirstjlirect 
ADB assistance to an Indian 
state. The bank chose Guja- 
rat because the reforms were 
expected to take hold there - 
and provide a model for 
other states. 

Although India's central 
government began economic 
liberalisation six years ago, 
the states have generally 
been slower to change. The 
restructuring planned by the 
Gujarat government is a 
long way from Thatcherism, 
but it is radical for an Indian 
state government and will 
inevitably set a precedent 

Gujarat plans to sell its 
holdings in a plethora of 
state-owned companies. It 
floated 26 per cent of Gujarat 
State Financial Corporation 
last year and has invited 
bids for 51 per cent of two 
other companies - Gujarat 
Tractor and Gujarat Commu- 
nications and Electronics. ■ 

Others will follow. 

A sign of the government's 
enthusiasm for r e f c a m came 
with the closure of the loss- 
making Gujarat Textiles 
Mill, which resulted in thou- 
sands of T Prtiwirianrfos 

The government intends to 
Impose tighter budgetary 
restraints to reduce the 
state’s fiscal deficit from 4 
per cent of state output to 2 
per cent within three years. 
It also plans to increase tax 
by simplifying the state's 
complex tax structure- 

state officials say the 
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intention is to direct funds 
: away from areas that do not 
- require government involve- 
. ment to services such as 
health, education and infra- . 
Structure. .? 

The building of such eco- 
nomic strengths ■ could- 
' hardly have been predicted 
when the region was farmed 
. by the division of Bombay' 1 . 

state into Maharastra and' 

. Gujarat jn I960. 

Gujarat, as official TttenU . 
tore likes to point out, was; 
left with little commerce and 
Industry. The economy was 
primarily agrarian and the 
only industr ialised pockets, 
were at Ahmedabad, the cap- 
ital, Baroda, Surat and 
Rajkot. 

What industry there -was 
focused on textiles. Gan- 
dhian- inspired socialist. poli- 
cies did little to encourage 
further development Tor 
much of its early life; Guja- 
rat continued .to drift behind 
the rapidly -growing Bombay, 
with its big port and estab- 
lished business community. 

The state has few natural 
advantages, apart from.' a 
■1600km coastline and strate- 
gic prprimity to the Middle 
East arid northern India, a 
dry, sparse region, it suffers 
from acute water shortages 
and lacks nearby fuel or 
energy sources. 

Now it boasts a broad- 
based economy with 
strengths in petrochemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, manufac- 
turing, fertilisers, textiles 
and chemicals. It is also one 
the biggest international 
centres for cutting dia- 
monds and has one of the 
world's biggest sbipbreaking 
yards at Alang. 


Mr Shankerslnh Vagfaela, 
chief minister of Gujarat, 
says one of the main reasons 
for the industrial turn- 
around was the state’s busl- 
;"ness culture. 

" Like the Marwari people in 
"Rajasthan, Gujaratis were 
-forced to trade by a climate 
' that made cultivation of the 
land difficult Their trading 
has taken them around the 
world, ma kin g them one of 
. the most widely flung com- 
munities in the I nd i a n dias- 
pora. From Hounslow to 
Harare, you will find Gujara- 
tis. 

Traditionally, the Gujara- 
tis have dominated the 
stockbroking industry in 
India and produced same of 
the country's most success- 
ful businessmen. 

One of the most famous 
local entrepreneurs is Mr 
Dldrubbai AmbanL Starting 
out as a petrol pump atten- 
dant, Mr Ambani took 30 
years to build his company 
Reliance Industries Into a 
petrochemicals-to-textlles 
conglomerate with gross 
annual sales of $l.S4bn. 
Along the way, he was cred- 
ited with helping to spur the 
development of an equity 
culture among retail inves- 
tors in India in the 1980s. 

As well as the entrepre- 
neurahsm of its people, Mr 
V a gfaela points to a political 
consensus to pursue reforms 
as a key to the state's 
growth. 

He also says stable labour 
relations have attracted 
industry to the state from 
more strike-prone regions. 

The basis of this stability, 
he argues, is Gujarat's prohi- 
bition laws on alcohol. 


The-prohfWtfon laws are 
Gujarat's most obvious leg- 
acy of Gandhi. To get a legal 
alcoholic drink, most locals 
have to cross the border. 

The state is sober in other 
ways, too. The lifestyle in 
cities-such as Ahme dabad is 
relatively good - compared 
wlthBombay, but the atmo- 
- sphere is sedate and many 
young people .leave for the 
racier climate of - the Mahar- 
Sshtran ca pital .' 

While some locals are leav- 
ing, foreigners are coming 
to. Like other states. Gujarat 
is wooing foreign investors 
With finanrial incentives and 

promises of speedy regula- 
tory clearances. It has had 
some success, with compa- 
nies such as General Motors, 
Hoechst, Glaxo,. ABB and GE 
Plastics setting up plants. 

Gujarat will require more 
foreign -funds, however, to 
meet its mounting infra- 
structure challenges. Mr Pra- 
dfp Shah, fthninruiB of todo- 

cean Ventures and a 
. coauthor of a Gujarat gov- 
; eminent-commissioned 
report that laid the founda- 
tion far the ADB loan, says 
solutions to shortages in 
r power", fuel and'.. water, will _ 
’ need to be found if the state 
is to continue to maintain its 
current growth. 

The government plans to 
increase installed electricity 
generating capacity from 
6.238MW last . year to 
15,000 MW in 2000 to meet 
demand, which Is growing 
by 12 per cent a year. 

But much will depend on 
the fate of the long-delayed 
and controversial Narmada 
Dam project on the border 
with Madhya 1 Pradesh, 
designed to provide both 
power and water to the 
state. The dam has faced 
more than a decade of envi- 
ronmental protests - partic- 
ularly over the number of 
villagers to Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat who face dis- 
placement by the dam's 
waters, 

The project remains 
embroiled in a long-running 
court battle between Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh over 
the height of water m the 
dam. The higher the dam, 
the greater the number of 
people In Madhya Pradesh 
who will be displaced. 

.TT the Narmada Dam goes 
through, we will become the 
number one state,” Mr Par- 
ifeh says. ". 

Meanwhile, the Gujarat 
government continues to 
develop large tracts of Indus- 
trial zones to attract Inves- 
tors, 

It also plans a drive to 
develop ports around its 
coastline, inviting foreign 
and domestic investor partic- 
ipation. Many observers 
believe this represents the 
future of Gujarat to the long 
run - as a trading gateway 
to India. 


Bank of Baroda. 

Bank of Baroda - one bank that has understood India and its people like 
no other. And satisfied their ever - changing banking needs. 
Changing with the times. Forever Improving. 

With over 2450 branches in India and 38 abroad in 69 years of faithful 
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STOCK MARKJci^ * by -Tony Tasse l! 


Bombay's bourse 
has a fight on its 
hands to win 
back business lost 
to National rival 

Until the early 1990s, the 
best gauge of the Indian 
share market often used to 
be the crowds around the 
Bombay stock exchange 
(BSE) in Dalai Street 

In good times, thousands 
would gather in the street to 
feel the market pulse, swap 
gossip around food stalls, 
and attempt to place an 
order with a broker in the 
dilapidated warren of offices 
in the shadow of the tall 
tower of the BSE. 

In a city more obsessed 

than mOSt with m aking 

money, Dalai Street could 
lay claim to being the heart 
of Bombay. That the 
thronging crowds have now 
largely gone from the street 
is a testament to the degree 
of change that has swept 
over the exchange during 
the last two to three years. 

The old trading floor of the 
exchange has been replaced 
by a network of computers, 
and the bourse's and its 
members’ one-time 
dominance of the Indian 


capital markets has been 
lost irrevocably. 

Foreign brokerages with 
smart offices away from 
Dalai Street now sway the 
market, and the 
newly-farmed., screen-based 
National stock exchange 
(NSE) has overtaken the 
BSE In trading volumes. 

The sew exchange was set 
up in late 1992. The 

government and market 
regulator, the Securities and 
Exchange Board of India 
(SEB1), had long been 
frustrated with the pace of 
reform and modernisation at 
the BSE, which claims to be ' 
oldest bourse in Asia. 

At that stage, the BSE had 
become an anachronism in a 
modern financial system. 
Trading took place for only 
two hours a day on an open 
outcry basis, there was little 
transparency in operations, 
price-rigging and other 
seams were rampant, and 
investors generally received 
poor treatment. 

As only so much trading 
could take place in two 
hours, many investors had 
difficulty even placing 
orders. Then, if successful, 
there was little indication of 
whether they received a fair 
price, and the notoriously 
slow transfer of share 


change 


certificates could .take 
months. On top of this, the 
risk of “bad deliveries" - 
where share transfers are 
rejected - was high. 

The flaws in its regulatory 
and supervisory framework 
were also exposed by the 
19S2 Bombay securities 
scam, which involved the 
siphoning off of funds from 
the interbank money market 
for speculation in the stock 
market. 

The many critics of the 
BSE claimed the bourse was 
being run as a bureaucratic 
brokers' club where vested 
interests slowed the pace of 
change. Whatever the truth, 
the BSE was unprepared for 
the revolution brought about 
by the NSE. 

The National exchange 
started equity trading in 
November 1994. using a 
screen-based system. Within 
11 months, trading volumes 
on the young upstart were 
outstripping the older 
bourse, which also ™>rio a 
late but rapid shift to 
electronic trading early in 
1995. Now NSE trading 
volumes are more than 
double those of its rivaL 

NSE officials say nowhere 
in the world has a new 
bourse overtaken an 
established exchange so 


on Dalai Street 


quickly. The new body, 
which is owned by a series 
of Indian financial 
institutions, has also taken 
the lead in making 
structural reforms to the 
market under an agenda to 
improve the lot of the 
investor. 

it introduced regular 
weekly settlement cycles, 
started the first clearing 
corporation in the country in 
April 1996, and in June that 
year moved to guarantee 
trades from counter-party 
risk. 

In December last year, the 
NSE launched the country's 
first share depository, finally 
bringing paperless trading to 
the sub-continent. 

The NSE has also 
expanded aggressively 
around the country - much 
to the chagrin of Bombay, 
which until recently was not 
allowed to do so. The NSE 
now has brokers in 145 
Indian cities connected by 
satellite and by the end of 
1997 the figure is expected 
by its officials to climb to 
200 . 

Mr RH Patil, managing 
director of the NSE, says 
this will bring significant 
long-term benefits for the 
Indian capital markets by 
widening the investor base. 


“We hope It wfll bring an 
equity culture to parts of the 
country where it has not 
existed previously,” he says. 

A similar pxparnrinn is at 
the heart of a comeback 
planned by the BSE under 
the helm of its confident 
president, Mr MG Damani. 
He says the exchange is now 
ready to expand its Bombay 
On-Line Trading (Bolt) 
system around the country 
after meeting conditions laid 
down by the SEBI, the 
market regulator, including 
offering counter-party 
guarantees lor trades. 

The BSE. which still 
traded under a Banyan tree 
in Dalai Street as late as 
197S, plans to expand to 82 
cities within the next two 
months and progressively to 
reach more than 400 centres 
during the next two years. 

Mr Damani says this 
should provide a "level 
playing field” for the BSE to 
compete with the NSE and 
increase sales volume. He 
says that by March 1998 the 
exchange will have 
overtaken the younger 
bourse with a targeted 
increase in sales volume 
from a dally level of about 
Rsgbn to around fbOOfan. 

Mr Damani admits the 
BSE had been slow to 


change in the past but that 
"it is all history". He adds 
that by 2000 the Bombay 
exchange intends to became 
a fully-fledged international 
operation, trading from the 
Middle East, London, New 
York and Asian financial 
centres. 

Sceptics, however, remain 
doubtful Mr Harshad Mehta, 
a near-legendary broker in 
Bombay says the BSE will 
continue to trail behind the 
professionalism of the NSE. 
They are still too slow to 
respond,” he says. 

Even if the BSE does rise 
to meet the challenge, much 
of the old culture of Dalai 
Street will have been eroded 
for good. As in other 
countries where 

screen-based trading has 
been introduced, much of 
the personal contact 
between brokers is lost. 

The influence of the 
old-style, independently 
operating, BSE broker has 
also declined dramatically 
over the past flew years. 
They have found it difficult 
to compete for institutional 
business against foreign 
brokers with large research 
departments and deeper 
reserves eff capital to fund 
trades. 

Still, not even the most 
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stalwart BSE brokers would floor and the chance to meet 
argue that the increased friends, but that Is about 
sophistication and all,” says Mr Rakesh 

pro fessionalism of the Indian Jhuxtfhunwala, a prominent 

market over the past BSE broker and Bombay’s 
two years has not been highest individual taxpayer 
good. last year. 

"We mi«t the emotion and Things have changed far 
commotion of the trading the better.” 




ESSAY COMPETITION 


My vision 




What toUi India be Wee 50 
years hence? The FT asked 
Indian schoolchildren to 
submit their views for an 
essay competition, the prize 
being publication m this 
survey and a computer far 
the winner's school. Below 
we excerpt Me warning . ‘ 
entry, firm l&yearold 
SBaffo at Chettmad . 

Vidhyashram school in 
Madras. 

1 have, a dream. 1 dream of 
am India 59 years from now 
where the peop le rule, not ;, 
the politicians, where' - 
hunger and unemployment 
axe forgotten words, and 
above aH, where citizens, 
are proud to he Indian. 

I dream of k land /where 
buffaloes roam, the 
pastures and not the roads, 
where people remember . 
and respect tbefr vibrant 
culture, and do not dare to 
ask "Mahatmawhoir. 

. flays a ni g htmare , too. I • 
fear fin* im India where 
corruption is a way of life, 
divided by oomamnalism. 
with congested roads and 
drains and a population 
which continues' to 
explode. 

. I fear that India will 
become a hard .Of bribery, . 
corruption, nepotism and. 
other such evils which 
rate s country's financial, . 
nrim ln l w f wiHro anJ social 
fibre. These problems have . 
only one cause. It lamot 
over-population. 
co rrupti on or even lack of • 
education. It is attitude. 

. To change and improve a., 
country, the people mast , ' 
change, and people change 
if their attitudes Change; 
attitudes to work, the a 
conntry. tbeman next £‘..v; 
door, the buffaloes on the ., 
afreets, the sleazy ■ ;; 

bureaucrats, politics, ffie ■> wn 
we^t and life in general. . 

■ Things arenot as bleak ... 
as I make them <mt tobe. d • belong, to 
Ahreadytentatiye steps. are geaiexati^^bo ftettyc 
being tafcentowHrdsjft' j sort of thing too towts . „ 

bigger and better. ' ; fiiefrdahig. : . 

tomorrow- More scems^xei'; -^flnrpurpose would 
being exposed, more' ; v^\>. served *? we 

bridges are being oiuc. V,- 

more of this guilty b&n*?;.?:; * ina .hfcercised dhr * - ' 

brought to bodk andnu^ il ri^Cai^ tf we made v> 

food. Is bdtugput into '! Hi OHraeSve& wrtre of the . v 
months.. J’. : . 

To aehto m ^uimgtirfttgwe’ Wflfeffecf eOTCPnntry. so 
must have s fizsd i^eedre '. thtf .wta ritt te i Mfcai time' 
and We 

flndytis bor gotO-and 
strive towards it, because 


s up er Lra ins, it is a bmd of 
960m people. We are our 
biggest resource. A ■ 
resource which has long 
been wasting, a resource 
which has been neglected 
and been regarded as a . 
liability, and a resource 
which will lead the way fa- 
ns into the next century. . . 

To improve the quality of 
our human resources pool, 
the team it rain is the one 
leak we must plug. If , 
patriotism camtot hold 
people boric, the lust of 
. money must. 

Indigenous brainpower 
and manpower hold the 
key to bur nation's .. 
prosperity as they will 
bring, in the required 
monetary aid from the 
Mvesimeiit hungry - 
multinational co mpanies .. . 
Politics win play a large 
role in how oar nation win 

' wp~ • ‘ % ,m 

; We Eve in a time when a ' 
politician can say: T came, 

I saw, I c orrupte d,” and girt 
away with it. Indian 
politics should rntdeargo a. 
sea change to meet the 
cha l len ges and demands of 
modem India. What 
naug hty, dirty politics 
requires is a whaqk in the 
right place and a good, 
dean scrubbing. 

We require a new breed 
of leados with new - 
thoughts, and ideas to . 
grease the. wheels, and hot 
the pafans, of this nation. 

■ *Hirf T am nnl i mining 
the govemment,”says the 
irritating voice. What '. 

shoidd I do about all * 
tirfsT. 

t I a^q^ot goipg to suggest 
thrt weshoqld go outinto 
/the streets with placards 
and start a Bharat Bandh s . 



the following half century 
can make or break India. . 

^ Woman nevwsee.India 

in & we «»' . . 

pamainently toySnjfwffh 
the omn&resad ttawrt of 
nudear war- If India is 
able to surylve the test of 
tbneaad nuclear 

warheads* this Is how I' 

would like it to be: a 

self-reliant nation which - 
will aspire to be ff 
s uper p ower in way geld. ; 
A modernised railway 


wgl cater to India’ s - . v ; 
lypn ^t mTwi traiBpoi teflon ■ 
needs, i«Ha will have an . 
extensive network of- - • 
“Wake npP* mv typical self, 
nags, “Superpower? 
Network? Where do we get 

the money? The knowhow?- 

IreaHsehefcrighL 

India ianbt aland of ; 


down to- 
emih, when- power Js < 

' ; snatched fresh tfiar hands .' 

and-fs thrust frrtooors, 

• then we canCTBT irea ■ . 

futnrewe dasaot reffet 
Bytagjhi 

1 Now l ean just wait, wish 
and work towards a day ,;. . 
when my dreams are 
. tratts&gmed to real ity, ' 

. when food, is not a luxury, 
liquor is nbta necessity 
"v and peace is not a rare. Bud 
pgp^urfve commodity. A 
day when travel is nt^ - 
torture, bribery is not a . •; 

• part of administrative 
p roc e du re and poverty is^ . 
mrt a prerequtette far 

' dtteaiship- 

•. A day when ea d^aad 
- .every Indian can proudly . 

look at the progress iris 
. country has made and. say: 
.T came, I saw, I . ... 

• contributed.* 




A US$86 million infrastructure 
project that marries Singaporean 
efficiency with the educated labour 
pool of the India sub-continent is now 
HDYeiling in the Indian city of 
Bangalore. 

Already renowned as abs-tech oasis, IBM, Hewlett 
Packard, Motorola and Ttexas Instruments are among 
companies rooted there - Bangalore is the chosen centre 
for India’s first wedd class business park. The first 
offices and production facilities of the new International 
Tech Park will be ready for- occupation by tbe end of 
June, and by the year 2000 a modem self-sufficient - 
satellite town will have fanned out from this nucleus. 
The seed for the emerging venture was originally sown 
fcy Indian Prime kfinister PV Narasimha Rao ami - 
Singaporean Prime Minister Goh Cbok Tong, ar an 
international fonim in 1992. 

The Chairman of India’s Tata Industries, the country's 
biggest conglomerate and owner of a 40 percent slice of 
die Park, plus a delegation of Singaporean business 
executives, next visited Bangalore in July 1993 By 
January 1994 ambitious plans were being pasted to the 
drawing board. ' 

Partnering Tata are a consortium of five Singaporean 
industrial and technology park developers, construction, 
architectural and financier groups, combining to also 
take a 40 percent holding - Arcasia Land, Sembawang 
Industrial, RSP Architects Planners & Engineers, L&M 
' Group Investments and Parameswara Holdings. The 
investment arm of the local Karnataka government, the 
Karnataka Industrial Areas Development Board, owns 
the remaining 20 percent. 


The appeal of die location has been enha nc ed by the 
pro-business approach of this government, according to 
the Chairman of Singapore's Economic Development 
Board, Philip Yeo, who lead the Singaporean delegation 
in 1993. This will see Bangalore firmly establish itself 
as a key investment location in India for high-tech 
companies - from multinationals, foreign companies and 
local (Hies like Thta, he believes. 

The state’s Indian Institute of Science and numerous 
other colleges and training institutes have contributed to 
the concentration of IT and electronics industry 
expertise in tins region, with 6,000 of the 20,000 skilled 
professionals who annually join the workforce in 
Karnataka so trained. With a higher literacy rate than the 
national average - 56 percent - and English the accepted 
business language. Bangalore made excellent business 
sense, from the perspective of the Singaporean investors. 

Strolling around the resulting business park it is hard to 
imagine it is India 

More accurately. International Tfech Park is 68 
landscaped acres of self contained efficiency, soon to 
provide a working enviro nment of enviable international 
standards to 15,000 professionals. The Singapore 
Science Park, South East Asia’s premier R&D bub and 
owned by consortium partner Arcasia Land is the model. 
The input from die City State in designing and 
managing the Park to a high standard, coupled with its 
influence internationally, is a perfect complement to 
Indian skills and overseas contacts, believes Chairman 
of Tkta, RatanThta. 

This means modern air conditioned office space, reliable 
electricity supply, effective' telecoms connections 
through indigenous high-speed satellite Hides and 
therefore i;000 telephone lines instantly available. 


Tenants are meanwhile assured a seamless move 
through a central management office. Not only can 
they practically “plng'-in" and start work, they can 
also plug in to a network of approved support 
services - from financial institutions to recruitment 
agencies. 

Cleanliness and round-the-clock security will 
additionally provide a pleasant atmosphere for both . 
work and leisure, the management hopes. A fitness . 
club and other recreational amenities for employees, 
and their families will be ready by the end of 1997. 
By 2000 the conveniences of modern shopping, 
banking, medical facilities, child care, and 3 00 ■well 
appointed apartments, will transform the Paik'into a 
relaxed community on the fringes of frenetic city life. 

Despite the advantages of this easy environment, the 
sights and exotic smells unique to the sub-continent 
and the bustle of city-living in Bangalore are as 
easily accessed. Free shuttle services throughout the 
day will connect the Park’s occupants to the bean of 
the “Garden City”, just 1 8 kilometers away. 

The Park is also positioned en-route to the city's 
airport, with its many internal links as. well as direct 
daily flights to Singapore. Beach getaways in Goa 
and Kerala are within an hour's flying time, and die 
cool of Southern India’s famed hill stations are an 
easy drive. 

For ambitious businesses keen to springboard into 
some of the East's most promising of markets, the 
new International Tech Park could be the passport, 
Certainly, it’s seen as a major debut cooperation 
between Singapore and India. *7 hope it will be the 
fore-runner to many future ventures between our two 
countries” adds the Thta Chairman. 
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STYLE • by PankaJ Miahra 

Satellite barricades 


Modem, urban 
society has found 
it all too easy to 
identify with 
western values 

In an advertisement lor an 
Indian brand of chewing 
gum seen an the Murdoch- 
owned Star TV satellite 
channel the viewer is pres- 
ented with a rapid series of 
images. We see a swimming 
pool; hear the screams of a 
drowning man; watch the 
lifeguard, in a red swimsuit 
cut through the poolside 
crowd, Baywatch-style life- 
preserver in. hand, dhre into 
the pool and reach the 
drowning man in a couple of 
rapid strokes . • - but here the 
script deviates from conven- 
tion. 

It is not the man she res- 
cues, but the packet of chew- 
ing gum in his pocket Fortu- 
nately. the man doesn’t 
drown. He claws to the sur- 
face coughing water while 
the pretty lifeguard greedily 
opens the packet of gozn, 
turns to the viewer and with 
a conspiratorial wink says: 
“So, what?” 

It is possible to see this ad 
simply as the work of a new 
breed of witty copywriters ha 
Bombay and New Delhi and 
interpret the lifeguard's 
heartless actions as 
reflecting the selfishness of 
India's modernising society. 

But while the ad is open to 
such interpretations, it per- 
haps represents a less easily 
understood aspect of contem- 
porary India. 

Six years of economic lib- 
eralisation has led to a cul- 
tural revolution in India, at 
least in the main towns and 
cities. 

The revolutionaries are 
members of the new middle 
class thrown up by the 
reforms - chiefly, salaried 
professionals in the services 
and manufacturing sector, 
independent entrepreneurs, 
self-employed lawyers, jour- 
nalists, designers and doc- 
tors. 

Their barricades are the 
30odd satellite TV channels 
that have sprung up in the 
past six years and are now 
available across India , along 
with Innumerable new 


glossy lifestyle and fashion 
magazines and newspaper 
supplements. 

Speculations about the 
size of this class vary from 
t he 200 m trotted out to lure 
foreign investors, to the 
more realistic-sounding 80m. 
Most of this class are the 
children of Independent 
India, bam well after 1947. 
This is a little regarded feet, 
but one which sheds much 
light on the state of contem- 
porary Indian culture. 

Every nation in Asia and 
Africa has experienced the 
moment in its post-colonial 
history when the dear ideal- 
ism of its beginnings has 
withered, and deeper, lesB 
visible realities have zisen to 
the surface. Far India, that 
moment with dec- 
laration by Mrs Indira 
flamfiif of the "Emergency” 
in 1975. 

What we know now as the 
new middle class was then 
stall in its infancy. Conse- 
quently, the unique victories 
of the freedom movement, 
the cultural pride of Nehru- 
vlan India, touched this gen- 
eration very little, compared 
to an older generation of 
educated Tnriiflns 

In feet, this generation 
came of age daring the 
Indlra-Rajiv Gandhi years, 
when the political and cul- 
tural legacies of the Nehru 
years were in the process of 
being systematically and 
cynically undermined, and 
replaced with - well, here 
probably lies the crux of the 
matter. 

Already disconnected from 
traditional sources of cul- 
ture, particularly in the 
cities, this new class had 
little with which to bolster 
itself against the chaos that 
followed the sadden collapse 
of Nehru's genteel-bourgeois 
standards of politics and cul- 
ture - which partly explains 
how the Hindu nationalist 
party, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, grew in strength dur- 
ing this period. 

Thus, when the Indian 
economy began to be liberal- 
ised in the early 19905, and 
India was exposed to the 
modem world after decades 
of protectionist isolation, it 
soon became apparent that 
no realm of Indian society 
was as vulnerable to foreign 


encroachments as the one 
where Nehru's secular Angli- 
can-Brahmln ethos bad been 
unsatisfactorily replaced by 
some half-digested Hindu- 
ism. 

The stage was set for 
Rupert Murdoch, and he did 
not fell to arrive on time. He 
identified the new class’s 
cultural needs by looking at 
the success of other Indian 
cultural entrepreneurs - 
whom he proceeded to buy 
OUt in his iwimi rnamj ia r , 

Thus, Baywatch and 
Oprah. Winfrey came to the 
land of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana religious 
epics, both of which, though 
shoddily produced, had been 
the two most popular TV 
shows before the advent of 
satellite TV. 

Now, after six years of 
Pamela Anderson and 
Oprah, Indian urban culture 
is in the process of thorough, 
unchallenged 
Murdochisation. From time 
to time there are protests, 
often from the more eager 
vendors of Hindu 
nationalism, but their 
impotence is betrayed by 
their own leaders. 

This was demonstrated, 
for example, when Mr Bal 
Thackeray, the Hindu 
nationalist leader of the Shiv 
Sena party in Bombay, 
publicly supported the 
organisers of the recent and 
controversial Miss World 
contest in Bangalore, and 
when he became the 

imnfflrriai sponsor of Michael 
Jackson's first tour to India 
earlier this year. 

Some academics, mostly in 
British and US universities, 
claim that Indian culture 
with its time-tested talent 
for synthesis will learn to 
deal with this latest foreign 
invasion on its own terms. 

But Indian culture is no 
longer coherent, let alone 
the formidable fence some of 
these optimistic academics 
suggest it to be. Certainly 
there is not much hope to be 
found in the spectacle of 
Apache Indian, the Indian 
rap singer, or the pidgin 
Hindi crooners on MTV, 
which are examples of 
cultural disjointedness 
rather than creative 
synthesis. 

India’s encounter with 


cultural and economic 
modernity has come at a 
time when it is feeling 
particularly vulnerable. The 
regular exposure, through 
the visual and print media, 
to western lifestyles, which 
are models for millions of 
Indians, has induced deep 
feelings of anxiety and 
inferiority among the 
modernising class. 

“Ate you up to it?" mocks 
an advert for the new Indian 
edition of Cosmopolitan - a 
great success since its 
launch last year, 
particularly among 
upper-middle class 
professionals and 
housewives - and a large 
number of people seem to 
feel that they aren't quite. 

Hence the sudden rise in 
the number of agony aunts 
in the media - the television 
chat shows and newspaper 
columns devoted to 
resolving sexual problems; 
the fashion, beauty and 
lifestyle glossies whose 
names (New Woman, 
Gentleman. Oomph. Verve) 
provide a glimpse into the 
deeper desires of Indians for 
style and status; the 
short-skirted girls and 
gym-toned boys that eye 
each other up at Delhi’s 
recently-opened McDonald's 
and TGI Friday’s 
restaurants. 

Hence, too. the attempts at 
London-style cool by the 
English-language riafiit»c that 
- in a country where 
slightly less than half the 
population lives in absolute 
poverty - are obsessed with 
South African food festivals, 
Greek-American pop stars or 
fashion designers. (A recent 
feature in the Times of India 
focused on a haute couture 
collection inspired by the 
“sartorial elegance” of 
India's freedom fighters.) 

Thus, the chewing gum ad 
is not so much a reflection of 
the selfishness or ignorance 
often ascribed to the 
upwardly mobile classes in 
the developing world, but a 
desire to be “with it” and 
and acquire the affluence 
and glamour of the first 
world. 

• Pankaj Mishra is the 
author of Butter Chicken in 
Ludhyana: Travels in Small 
Tovm India. 
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BiARIITI » by Rohit Jagg? 

Young, upwardly mobile 
and heading for scrapes 


Drivers squeeze 
into the smallest 
gaps and jockey 
to be first from 
the lights 

“It's a freedom machine," 
says Naveeo Khanna. 18. 
brushing cigarette ash from 
his leather jacket. *T can get 
anywhere in Delhi faster 
than anyone else." 

Mr Khanna. lounging in 
New Delhi's trendy Defence 
Colony market, is talking 
about his Maruti, the car of 
choice for the rich kids, clad 
in tight jeans, who hang out 
at the market 

Their cars sport huge 
stickers with slogans such as 
“Copa Cabana" across the 
rear window. Self-adhesive 
tinted-window film babbles 
in the heat Radios blast out 
the top Hindi hit songs. 

"My car may have been 
bought by my parents, but 
its personal touches tell 
everyone who I am." Mr 
Khanna says. It is not only 
the young rich who own 
Marutis. Most erf the shop- 
keepers at Defence Colony 
market own them, too. 

Twelve years after the 
lannch of the first 800cc 
ultra-compact model, the 
Maruti has become a symbol 
of the new urban India. 
According to many Delhi- 
ites. business in the city has 
grown more brash, more 
forceful and more competi- 
tive in the past decade. 

As an entry-level car, the 
Maruti has become a badge 
of the wealth which the new 
business ethic has gener- 
ated. 

Ms Poonam Shanna, a 
sales executive at Delhi car 
dealer Sikand and Co. says 
“Customers are all sorts - 
middle class, rich, teenagers. 


Twenty-five per cent of my 
own customers are teenag- 
ers." 

Mr Satish Sbarma, a pho- 
tographer, says: “Many Delhi 
households have one car for 
each member, most of them 
Marutis. They are given to 
children as 18 th birthday 
presents. It's the last car I'd 
buy. It has become a status 
symboL and responsible for 
much of the congestion and 
chaos on city streets." 

Maruti drivers pilot them 
much like scooters, squeez- 
ing into the smallest gaps in 
file traffic and jockeying to 
be first away from the lights. 
“The nouveau-riche drive 
like they do business - 
aggressively, exploiting 
every opportunity, wanting 
to be at the head of the 
queue." says one business- 
woman. 

Marutis' good acceleration, 
combined with the cavalier 
manner in which many of 
them are driven, gets them 
into trouble. 

“The Maruti is a very 
flimsy car. especially the 
800cc. In the event of an 
accident, even a minor one. 
the car gets badly injured, as 
well as the passengers 
inside," says Mr Som Sikand 
of Sikand and Co. "Denting 
centres" (bodywork repair 
shops) are never short of 
business. Four people die 
each day cm Delhi's roads. 

The flimsy Maruti marked 
the beginning of a powerful 
cultural change as one of the 
first products in India to 
encourage conspicuous con- 
sumption. 

Maruti Udyog was set up 
by the government as a 50:50 
collaboration with Suzuki of 
Japan. Although it started 
by assembling Japanese- 
made components, its 
vehicles now have 95 per 
cent local content by value. 


The company's focus on low- 
cost production has deterred 
other companies from trying 
to compete with it. The wave 
of post-liberalisation rivals 
have been forced to aim 
higher up the price range, 
leaving the road clear for the 
Maruti to keep its domi- 
nance in Indian drivers' 

everyday fight with bullock 
carts, bicycles, elephants 
and camels. 

“The cars are good value 
for money, they are fuel- 
efficient and they retain 
their value." says Mr Rahul 
Kbosla. a banker. "They 
have transformed people's 
perception of affordable 
transport. They’re a first-car- 
buyer’s dream and help 
people graduate from two- 
wheelers.” 

Maruti has 70 per cent of 
the domestic new car mar- 
ket. It has sold more than 
1.65m vehicles, most of 
which are still in use. “In 
India we don’t have the con- 
cept of disposal of vehicles." 
says Mr Arun Arora of 
Maruti. 

It is in Delhi that Marutis 
are most in evidence. 
According to Professor 
H.B. Mathur. an expert in 
traffic flow and alternative 
fuels at the Indian Institute 
of Technology’ in Delhi, a 
new vehicle is registered in 
the capital every two to 
three minutes. 

“In most western cities a 
minimum of 25 per cent of 
urban areas is roads." says 
Prof Mathur. “In Delhi the 
figure is 15 per cent and 
there is virtually no mass- 
transit system. As a conse- 
quence the average speed or 
traffic is ISkmph. If nothing 
is done, the time is not far 
off when vehicles will be 
bumper to bumper." 

Cities are paying the price 
in pollution. India's main 


urban areas have grown so 
fast that they have swal- 
lowed up polluting industry 
that was once on their out- 
skirts. but 65 per cent of pol- 
lution in Delhi comes from 
vehicles - 1.300 tonnes of it 
every’ day, including 910 
tonnes of carbon monoxide. 

In winter a pall of smog 
hangs over Delhi. Visibility 
on the constantly busy ring 
road is often down to the 
levels of 1950s London pea- 
soupers. Asthma cases art* 
surging. 

When Mr Shanna moved 
to Delhi from Bangalore in 
the early 1980s be hoped that 
the relatively clean air in the 
capital would be good for his 
as thma. “At first everything 
was wonderful. It was a gar- 
den city," he says. Within 
two years the Maruti was 
launched and with it come 
an explosion in the car popu- 
lation. and pollution. 

Maruti originally aimed to 
wean Indians away from the 
omni-present scooter. But 
this hope foundered when 
the Maruti’s launch price of 
Rs55.000 turned out to be 
twice that of its target. Now 
the gap has widened, with 
the cheapest scooter costing 
about Rs 22,000 compared 
with the basic Maruti 800 at 
more than RS220.000. The 
country’s 3.48m cars last 
year were no match for the 
22.7m two-wheelers. Still. 
India's burgeoning city- 
based middle class has an 
insatiable appetite for cars. 

In Defence Colony market 
the shopkeepers graduated 
to Marutis from scooters as 
they became more prosper- 
ous. Most agree that they do 
not want to drive anything 
else. “1 like the way it moves 
- it’s man Deliverable," says 
one. Another adds: "It’s 
cheap, easy on petrol, looks 
good and it's trouble-free." 
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he Royal Orient Train, 

It lakes you through palaces, temples, beaches, a safari and a wealth of architecture of Weston India. Its felly air-conditioned 
'Saloon Cars’ are modelled and famished to befit royal passengers. Facilities include soft channel music, a luxurious lounge, 
library, video, a well stocked bar. restaurant cars serving Indian and Continental cuisine and an impeccably 
hospitable staff to pamper you. As we put it. yon take the holiday, well take care 
of the details. Destinations : Chinorgarh, Udaipur. Junagadh, Sasan Gir. Somnath. 
PaJiuna. Afamedapur Mandvi, Abmedahad and JaipunCoiporatc holiday packages, 
regular and offseason packages available. For details contact : 

TOURISM CORPORATION OF GUJARAT LIMITED 

Central Ktservatlea office : I2M. Firu Root. Easi Paid Nagar. New Delhi - 110 008. Telefax : 11-I1-SH3M. 

Phone : 91-11-3734015. Fax : 91-1 1-3324789 • Gandhinagar ■ Phone : 91-2712-22645 F« : 91-2712-22189 
. Ahoedabad - Phone ; 91-79-6589171 Fa* : 91-79-6582183 - Bombay -Phone: 91-22 -2124925 Fax: 91-22-2883541. 
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FILM INDUSTRY • by Tony Tassell 
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THE HIGH LIFE ■ by Shobha De 


INDIAN WRITERS * by Sudeep Sen 


I i 


Bold, brash, 




Spend Rs40m on a 
wannabe wedding 
and there's one 
thing still 
missing - style 

It was billed as the 
“Wedding of the Century” - 
by the hosts themselves. 

Hie list of invitees, local 
and Imported, was 
impressive - according to 
the press release. No 
expenses were to be spared - 
said the hosts' PR company. 
Therefore, the invitation 
card had to be awesome. 

And awesome it was - two 
well-built men were hired to 
deliver it 

The "card" was not 
supposed to be a mere 
tuppenny ann ouncement It 
was a statement that 
screamed: “This ain’t no 
cut-rate wedding. This here 
Is a super-production. The 
ritziest show in town”. 

The hostess was reported 
to be thrilled. "Nobody does 
it like me." she trilled during 
her weekly bridge game 
conducted on the wide 
verandah of her husband's 
pukka club. 

Nobody really does do it 
like her. Nobody dares to. 
But what the bell, it wasn't 
every day she bad an eligible 
son to many off to a nubile 
heiress. The wedding card 
said h all: it was 
nauseatingly expensive and 
eye-poppingly spectacular - 
once you succeeded in 
actually locating it. lost 
somewhere in the silken 
folds of the artificial flower 
arrangement sitting on a 
silver tray. 

Oh yes. the tray. It 
weighed 5kg (rival hostesses 
took the trouble to bring out 
the scales) and was itself 
positioned over a hollowed 
wooden sculpture containing 
an additional 5 kg of 
imported candies, a bottle of 
champagne and a “good 
luck” gold coin. 

In February this year, 
there were 3,000 glittering 
weddings in the city of 
Bombay. Driving along 
Marine Drive - 
affectionately and 
nostalgically referred to as 
the “Queen's Necklace” - it 
was possible to pass five 



Glittering Bombay: Fairy lights, diamante and a touch of Cadi B de ftffle 


opulent open-air venues 
strung up with enough fairy 
lights to eclipse Elton John’s 
party organisers. 

Five venues, five different 
decora (Rajasthani fortresses 
with cardboard ramparts 
were big this year), five 
brass bands and five 
generator trucks outside to 
ensure a steady supply of 
electricity' - all this on a 
narrow strip of land skirting 
the Arabian sea. 

Whose weddings were they 
anyway? And just how much 
does one of them cost? 
Excluding the amount spent 
on jewellery, clothes and 
gifts, a conservative estimate 
would be Rs40m. 

The hosts? Petty traders, 
small-time entrepreneurs, 
modest merchants - 
wannabes alL The new 
moneywallahs who love the 


finance minister, Mr P. 
Chidambaram, and bless 
him for “opening up the 
economy”. He, whose recent 
budget permits them to 
splash out without worrying 
about a tax raid at dawn. 

Indian weddings have 
always been festive, noisy, 
colourful occasions. Only 
these days they have moved 
beyond rowdy family affaire, 
and now resemble mammoth 
carnivals designed to rival 
Cecil B de Mille sets. They • 
are put together by art 
directors who cannot control 
urges to stick plaster-of-paris 
Corinthian columns into 
hired football grounds. 

All decadent 

self-consciousness, no real 
style. Beluga by the 
bucketful eaten greedily by 
bejewelled socialites with 
curry on their breaths. 


Guests dressed in luscious 
diamante-studded robes 
floating around, miserably 
eyeing bigger and flashier 
baubles. Professional event 

managers orchestrating the 
whole affair. 

The all-important 
trousseau shopping Is no 
longer a joyous indulgence 
involving the bride, her 
mother and friends. It is left 
to whimsical dress designers 
who create over-elaborate 
outfits for the entire family 
at prices that begin at Rslm 
and go up to RslOm. 

The bride and bridegroom 
have to have their ‘Took” 
well In advance If they care 
about exclusivity. They also 
have to book their stylists 
and make-up artistes. Hair 
up. hair down? Streaked, 
bleached or natural? Matt or 
glossy? Locally-made 


Plwot MMeut OtanMt . 

make-up? Sorry, strictly 
Lancdme. 

Once that has been 
decided, the mums-in-law get 
together to plan the real 
business, the banquet A 
chef flown in from Cancun is 
de rigueur if you want your 
enchiladas real enough to 
compensate far the dubious 
margarttas. If Mexican isn’t 
your taste, try Venezuelan, 
Brazilian, Colombian. 

Everything, but 
everything has to be 
imported - and so what if 
the poor oysters are 
shrivelling miserably on 
their meltin g ice-beds hi the 
mid-May heat Duck, salmon, 
caviar, pate - who needs 
balti? Nobody. Not when 
there’s enough Absolut 
vodka to float the QE2. Good 
marriages are made of 
platinum and gold, diamonds 


and emeralds. You can keep 
your blessed vows. 

Dowry is officially out but 
does anyonehave anything'; 
against gifts? Tiffany • - •- - 
knock-offe? Cartier 
somethings? It’s Harry ; - ' ’ 
Winston .or nothing. Besides, 
grandma h fl<> been kind _ . 
enough :to pass cm some of - 
her antique trinkets - the - 
ories she bought from a 
limp-wristed maharajah in. 
dire straits. What you mean 
the groom wants to wear . . 
them? Why not? If he can get 

his cheeks professionally . 
rouged plus his. eyebrows 
tweezed a la Liz Hurley, why 
not flaunt priceless pearls 
over his drill gold Nehru . 
tunic? t 

This isn’t ostentatious ' - 
living, it’s an accepted way 
of life. A flash diamond ; / 
merchant has to establish 
his credentials In a society 
that otherwise treats him 

like any old dime store 
jeweller. 

The investor flying In from 
London for the occasion will 
take it all in: the opulence 
and splendour. Hell 
scrutinise the crowd to see 
how many *113106$" the host 
haa bagged. Chief ministers? 
Cab i lte* miniature ? 

Big-league wheeler-dealers? 
Movie stars? Industrialists? 
Mafia dans? Foreigners in 
sharp suits? Antwerp 
traders? This man could be 
worth lending money to. 

This is the new India - 
bold, brash, brazen. A bit too 
in-your-face for 
traditi onalis ts who like their 
weddings downplayed, 
discreet and demure. 

There is a grasping, - 
frenetic edge to all this 
spending, because it is so 
“now". So new. So ' • 
liberating. The amorphous 
middle class has more • 
moolah today than their, 
fathers could have dreamt 
of. They’ve made it, they . 
want to spend it 

Anyone critical of such 
conspicuous consumption 
obviously hasn't discovered 
the joys of hiring a couple of 
elephants, half-a-dozen . 
camels and 50 horses for a . 
reception. 

• Shobha Deis India's .■ 
best-selling novelist and a . 
regular columnist on Bombay 
society. 



Salman Rushdie 
aired the way 
r. a bold new 
style of Indian 
literature 


t 


When Salman Rushdie 
published his novel Mid- 
night’s Children at the "begin- 
ning of the 1980s, he perhaps 
did not foresee - the meta- 
phorical implications the 
title would have in the com- 
ing decades for what Is 
termed as “Indian writing in 
English”. 

Rushdie's, was the first 
generation of Indian writers 
to use English as an Indian 
language, confidently and 
unashamedly, without any 
trace of the archaidsm or 
imitation that formed -the 
baggage of imperial .and 
colonial India and which still 
showed itself in the litera- 
ture even 30 years after the 
country's independence. 

“Before Rushdie and 
despite the "presence of RJK- 
Narayan, Anita Desai and 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala — 
India was regarded as a 
source of good second divi- 
sion fiction, much of it pro- 
duced by British writers 
such as Paul Scotl and 3 G 
Farrell,” the Indian .critic 
Pankaj . Mishra wrote 
recently in Prospect maga- 
zine. 

His provocative piece con- 
tinued: “ Midnight's Children 
(hanged all that The. novel 
was not only unlike any- 
thing ever written by an 
Indian writer, it was then 
the only novel of its kind in 
the English language, boldly 
multicultural, rooted In 
India and Indian storytelling 
traditions, hut soaked in a 
generous unselfconscious 
cosmopolitanism that eame 
naturally to an upper middle 
class Bombay dweller in the 
1950S. 

“Rushdie himself was a 
radically new presence in 
the world of. letters, 
intensely political, encyclo- 


paedically informed, formi- 
dably urban e." : 

In the mid-1980s, two new 
books further changed tbe 
literary terrain in India - 

VIkram. -Seth’s novel-in-verse 
The Golden -Gale and Amitav 
Ghosh’s The CSrde Rea- 
son. Critically and comroer- 
ciaBy. nationally . and inter- 
nationally these books 
became the benchmark for 
-success for Indian writers. 

■• Seth’s verse-novel also 
inarked the watershed for 
the modern movement in 
Indian poetry. Not only does 
this book figure on the cen- 
tre-stage of the New Formal- 
ist Movement in America, 
"but its prodigious success, 

. followed by the even more 
overwhelmingly successsful 

novel A Suitable Boy, put 
new Indian': fiction and 
poetry on the international 
map. 

Against the bads drop of 
the interest generated by the 
new Indian novel and by 
long-established writers such 
as Narayan, Naipaui, and 
Desai, the 1980s and 1990s 
brought about a minor revo- 
lution in English-language 
Indian writing and publish- 
ing-' 

The international success 
of novelists Seth and Ghosh, 
along with Bharati. Mofcber- 
jee. Rohinton Mistry, Upa- 
manyu Chatterjee, Sashl 
Tharoor, AHan Sealy, Fir- 
daus Kauga, Amit Cbaud- 
hurf, Sunetra Gupta, Vikram 
Chandra. Arundhati Roy and 
others, spurred the main- 
stream publishing houses in 
India such as Rupa, Harper 
Coding, Viking Penguin and 
Orient Longman, to take an 
active Interest in young 
Indian novelists and poets. 

The interest generated by 
the national media and a 
growing audience of book- 
buyers, has also helped writ- 
ers gain a new-found status 
in India. Of course, one must 
admit, somewhat sadly, the 
interest in India and the 

Continued on facing page 


Investing 
for all our 
tomorrows 


SUndjrd Life congratulates India nn the 50th 
anniversary of her independence and is investing in her 
future through a joint venture with India’s premier 
housing finance company. HDFC. 

Standard Ufe traded in India between 1847 and 1938 and 
it is hoped that the new life insurance company to be 
formed by the mint vcniure will be able to commence 

operating when the Indian market is 

reopened. The new company will 
combine the experience and expertise 
of Europe’s largest mutual life 
company with a company that has 
funded more than one million 
housing units in India over the last 
1 9 years. 

Both companies have an impressive 
financial pedigree. Standard Life has 
total assets under management in excess 
of £52 billion Iks 304H0D crorei and is one ol only 
S life assurance companies worldwide to be awarded 
the highest possible Triple A rating for financial 
strength by I he two leading rating agencies Moody's 
and Standard & Poor’s. 

HDFC has an asset base of over £1 .4 billion (Rs 8.300 
crorei. has over 825,000 investors with deposits totalling 
over £590 million (Rs 3,500 crore) and has been awarded 
the highest safety credit of FAAA and MAAA by CRISIL 
and ICRA respectively. 


0 HDFC 


In demonstrating our commitment to this venture 
Standard Life has already invested in excess of 
£23 million (Rs 140 crore) directly into HDFC and is 
planning further investment, particularly in the area 
of infrastructure. 

If you would like more information on our plans for 
the future please contact: 

^ Bruce Porteous 

(Development Manager), 

Standard Life House, 

30 Lothian Road, 

Edinburgh EHl 2DH, 
Telephone: +44 131 245 0829 
Fax: +44 131 Z45 2976 
E-mail: 

106004,21 7 5 t?co mpuserve.com 
Home page: 
www.standard1ife.com 

Paresh Parasnis 

(Regional Manager • Western Region), 

HDFC. Ramon House, 169 Backbay Reclamation, 
Mumbai 400 020, India. 

Telephone number: +91 22 204 3618 
Fax number: +91 22 204 6758 

E-mail: 

pa resh . parasnistphdfcbom .hdfe. sprints mx. eras. vsni. 
nct.in 

Home page: www.hdfcindia.com 




STANDARD LIFE 




T>k SLindvd Lfe ABiujnce Company- * a munul company rognierttl in Scotland (no SZ4J Head Office Slandvd Lite House M Lothian Road Etfaiburgh 

Ta«niijJisas? 

UnMak-a b» ih, PmanS ftnw/wwnf AuOtarity hr mye f t f i w tf bialne a 


Drawing up a bright future 





When the great Indian opportunity beckons end you’re not quite sure how to plug in, come to 
EX1M Bank. EX!M helps you tap the tremendous market potential of postJiberalised India. 
Consider a Bank that provides financial and information services to promote two-way trade 
and technology flows. Come to today's most compelling market with Export-import Bank of 
India. Its just the business partner you need. 

vi-wfta R«ifd-arraicT ate 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF INDIA 

Helps Integrate with World Economy. 



Head Office: Centre One, Floor 21, World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade, Mumbai 400 005. Phone 2185272 Etfn.2218/2217 Fax’ 
2182572. Internet Mmlnd@gast>m01 .vsnl JieLin Offices NEW DELHI. CALCUTTA, CHENNAI. MUMBAI, BANGALORE, AHMED ABAD. 
Overseas Offices: WASHINGTON DX- 1750 Pennysylvariia Avenue NW, Suite 320, Washington D.C. 20006, U.SA Phone: (202) 
223-3238/3239, Fax (202)7858487. Internet indenmOwoddneLatLhet SBIGAP0RB 10, Coflyer Quay, #15-06 Ocean Building, 
Singapore 049315. Phone: (65) 532-6464, Fax (65) 535-2131 , Internet odfrtrank@singneLcom.sg. BUDAPEST: Budapest V, Bajcsy- 
ZSfBnszky U.12, International Trade Centre - ill, Floor 3, Unit 308, i051-Hungary, Phone: (361) 138-2833, 1 17-6699, .Fax: (361) 1 17- 
8354. Internet eramlndia0diaLisys.hu HOME VkBoncompagni-79, Scata'A', Int 3A, T Pjano,.HXtt87 Rome; Italy. Phone: (396) 
420 83 808 fox (396) 420 83 471. Internet BdrTLBankof.!ndia.@AgQra^mut JOHANNESBURG: 158, Jan Smuts, Ground Floor, 9, 
Walters Avenue, Rosebank Johannesburg 2196 P.O. Box 2018, SaxonwoW 2132 Johannesburg, South Africa Phone: (2711) 442 
8010/442 2053 Fax (2711) 442 8022 
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SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT • by Paul Taylor 

Bargain brains are 
high-power force 


Arunc&tati Roy, whose fret novel The God of SmaB Things’ has been given a warm reception 


Continued from facing page 


national success of many of 
these authors came only 
after their international 
acclaim 

Amit Chaudhuri, author of 
two fine novels, A Strange 
and Sublime Address and 
Afternoon Raag, says: 
“Sometimes Indian writers 
are under pressure to pro- 
duce what the West defines 


ought to be, what its destiny 
should be., .a lot of it is mar- 
ket and publisher-driven - 
what prizes it might be suit- 
able for. 

“It is rather unfair to com- 
ment on a phenomenon that 
is so new. One needs a lon- 
ger-term perspective, 
another 15 years perhaps. 

“Much of all this is over- 
hype. Take Tagore for exam- 


ple, he was a real superstar, 
but thankfully he wrote in a 
secret language. Bengali 
The West judged him mis- 
leadingly on some rather 
indifferent translations, 
eulogised him and then liter- 
ally killed him. ..India is a 
marketable entity, and has 
been for different reasons at 
different times.” 

But aznid all the success, 
book-trade statistics and 


unquantifiable tension 
among writers and readers. 
Indian authors writing in 
languages other than 
En glish seem to feel margin- 
alised in a national sense, 
even though they may enjoy 
huge reputations and book 
sales among their own lan- 
guage readership. The old 
debate as to whether English 
is a national language crops 


up every so often. 

Another tension is the 
“expatriate versus local” 
syndrome. Some writers now 
either divide their time 
between India and abroad, or 
have moved abroad perma- 
nently. This is largely 
because there is still no 
scope for them to support 
themselves sufficiently 
through their writing in 
India. 

In the West, the 
combination of the 
infrastructure of paid 
readings, appearances in 
literary festivals and 
conferences, creative 
writing, teaching and 
fellowships and residencies 
at universities, allow thpm 
the time and the resources 
to concentrate on a writing 
-related profession. For the 
more successful writers, this 


avenue of pursuit is only 
just becoming possible in 
India. 

India’s professional 
literary climate is etui in its 
nascent stages. There are no 
agents, hardly any 
professional literary editors, 
and no reading or festival 
circuit. Most of the better 
books are. more often than 
not, edited by the authors 
themselves. 

Looking ahead, it seems 
likely two trends will begin 
to emerge. 

One group of Indian 
writers will automatically 
belong to the trans-national 
contingent because of their 
international success and 
their personal choice of 
location. The other group, no 
less successful, will choose 
to remain in India as a 
sustainable and viable 


infrastructure starts to take 
shape. 

All in all, the 
English-language Indian 
writing scene seems to be in 
good health. India is the 
third-largest English- 
language publishing nation 
after Britain »nri the US. 

Therefore, it is not 
unusual that a national 
interest in indigenous 
contemporary English 
writing has been firmly 
established, and is steadily 
making its presence felt 
internationally - a classic 
case of what the Indian 
novelist and col umnist, Pico 
Iyer, called in Time 
magazine ‘The Empire 
Writes Back'. 

• The author is a poet whose 
most receent published 
collection is 'Postmarked 
India’ 


Software sector 
provides booming 
revenues in export 
and domestic 
markets 

On Brigade Road, in India’s 
southern city of Bangalore, 
clothes boutiques selling the 
latest western designer 
labels compete for attention 
with chic coffee bats and a 
Kentucky Fried Chicken fast 
food outlet 

This is India's “Silicon Pla- 
teau" and the hub of a soft- 
ware development industry’ 
with revenues that continue 
to grow by about GO per cent 
a year in spite of the slow- 
down elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. 

The young software engi- 
neers - men and women - 
who drive the industry epit- 
omise the new India. They 
are well educated, smart 
and, above all, ambitious. 

While some design silicon 
chips for US multinationals 
such as Texas Instruments 
and Motorola, others help fix 
the “Year 2000 problem” - 
re-designing mninfrairw* com- 
puter programmes written in 
thg Cobol programming lan- 
guage so they will continue 
to operate after midnight on 
December 31 1999. 

Most are already familiar 
with Java, the language 
developed by Son Microsys- 
tems which is set to revolu- 
tionise corporate computing 
and the internet. Many of 
them dream of setting up 
their own software 
operations and becoming the 
next Bill Gates- 

These computer experts, 
most of whom are in their 
20 s and have electrical engi- 
neering degrees Irom one or 
India’s prestigious Indian 
Institutes of Technology, 
represent an emerging elite 
of software professionals. 
They are a high-powered 
force behind the country's 
computer Industry sod a cat- 
alyst for change in tradi- 
tional Indian society. 

They work hard and at all 
hours, but they also know 
how to have ftm. After work. 


programmers at Infasys 
Technologies, one of India’s 
leading software develop- 
ment houses, and other com- 
panies headquartered in the 
"Electronic City” just out- 
side Bangalore, head back to 
town bars and discos with 
exotic names such as Black 
Cadillac. Underground, and 
Nasa. 

Elsewhere, on Mahatma 
Gandhi Road * now crowded 
with the software develop- 
ment units of companies 
such as Siemens. IBM and 
Cybercash - a software 
group that creates virtual 
money far use on the inter- 
net - other young program- 
mers are still hard at work, 
logged on to host computers 
on the other side of the 
world via satellite. 

Siemens was one of the 
first multinationals to recog- 
nise this potential. A soft- 
ware operation was set up in 
1992 with just 14 people. 
Today there are more than 
330 employees, the majority 
aged 22 to 25. They are 
mostly recruited from more 
than go Indian universities, 
many based in the south. 

Bangalore was famed as a 
quiet, civilised city because 
of its lush green parks and 
tree-lined avenues, but phe- 
nomenal growth has trans- 
formed it into an exploding 
metropolis of 5m people. But 
it is not the only city in 
India where the software 
industry is booming. New 
Delhi, Bombay and Madras 
also have hi-tech software 
pioneers, companies such as 
HCL Group. TCS and ns. 

Driven initially by exports 
and the perennial shortage 
of computer programmers in 
the west, India’s software 
development industry has 
become the fastest-growing 
sector in the country. 

According to the latest 
survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Software and Ser- 
vice Companies, exports rose 
61 per cent between April 
and September last year to 
RslBbn, while domestic soft- 
ware sales were up 62 per 
cent at Rsl2bn, compared 
with a year earlier. The Del- 
hi-based association expects 


exports to reach R£38bn for 
the full year and the domes- 
tic market to reach revenues 
af Rs25tm. 

The dynamism of the 
Indian software sector Is 
reflected in the industry’s 
rapidly-rising wage rates. 
A starting salary in an 
Indian software company 
is about Rsn.oou a month, 
still not enough to rent 
a flat but more than 
double an ordinary 
engineering job. 

Indian software engineers 
still represent bargain brains 
when compared with their 
Californian counterparts. 
That helps explain why so 
many young Indian 
programmers leave to take 
up jobs overseas. The 
attrition rate In the software 
sector is about 30 per cent a 
year. Of this 80 per cent 
leave for the US. where a 
good software engineer can 
earn 10 times as much as in 
India. 

Indigenous Indian 
companies may not be able 
to match these wages, but 
they are emulating their 
western counterparts in 
other ways. Software 
engineers at lnfosys operate 
fieri -hours - they can come 
and go at any time as long 
as they put In 45 hours a 
week. 

The lnfosys premises has 
basketball and volleyball 
fields, a health club and 
cybercafe. The offices are 
cool and bright, there is no 
dress code and no rigid 
corporate hierachy. 

Several theories are put 
forward to explain why India 
has become such a 
successful offshore 
programming centre. Many 
Indians suggest that 
Hinduism has played its 
part. Three thousand years 
ago, Hindu vedics 
understood the solar system 
and had highly-skilled 
mathmetlcians. They knew 
about differential equations 
and developed the concept of 
zero. 

Software, it is suggested, 
has a lot in common with 
Hinduism - both require a 
systematic approach. 


as what an Indian novel hype, there remains an 
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SEAMLESS TUBES 
AND PRECISION PRODUCTS 
FROM INDIA 



Renowned Indian manufacturer of Seamless Tubes 
and Cold Rolled Rings with regular exports to 
Europe, USA, Canada and Australia. 

Offers 


FYedskriSrantesTiirisfora^appfcafcns 

such as: 

4 Automated Axfe Casings 
4 Baring Races 

4 Steering Linkages/Drag Links and Tie Rods 

4 Hydrauic/Pneumafe 

4 Armaments 

4 Fuellnjection Tubes 

These tubes are manufactured by the 


MiB Process. 




4 StandanJ/hon-standard size in any quantity 

4 Size range of 6 mm -200 mm outskte efameter 

4 DIN/ASTM/BSW1S/AP1 and other standards. 

4 Products made from manufacturing and 
quality systems having following 
accredlations: 

- ISO 9002 

- Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 

- American Petroleum institute 


The Export Department 

THE INDIAN SEAMLESS METAL TUBES LTD. 

BE, Ramabai Ambedkar Road, Pune 411 001. India. 

TaL: +91-212-622417/622440. Fax: +91-212-624450/621509. 
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ModiCorp is the new corporate enterprise that has integrated all the 
businesses of the BK Modi Group under a common banner. 

For more than a decade the BK Modi Group has been guided by 
one simple belief, that the Indian cusiomcr deserves access to the 
best products and services the world has to offer. 

For more than a decade, il has been renowned For its 
unparalleled commitment to Quality. Customer Satisfaction and 
Technical Excellence. A commitment that has won it international respect 
and an impressive portfolio of partnerships with global leaders like 
Rank Xerox, UK; Alcatel Telecom, France; Telstra, Australia; Oliveiti. Italy; 
Motorola, USA; Distacom, HongKong; IPC, Singapore; GBC, USA; 
International Paper, USA and Continental AG, Germany among others. 
As emerging technologies and rapidly changing customer needs usher 
in a new era of opportunity and challenges, the BK Modi Group 
shifts into top gear. Igniting a new team spirit that transcends 
each individual company. Uniting more than 8.000 employees 
into a powerful new force that combines the 
‘Ability of the Big’ with the ‘Agility of the Small'. Today, as we head 
towards a new millennium, one thing is certain, 
whatever our customers' needs may be in the future... We'll be there. 


ModicoRP 



> iH/bnmiloa todtnatofrfiKeuwUnx m Document Promstng • Offhv AtthuuAtuH • TetccanmnnnMuau 
• CeBuIar Telephony • Tm* 0 Twmpuriaimti • Paper Prulucts m Pawn- Infraunniurr 


To knar ww ahoal .Hu/tGup and faint rmurr faaiww. ioMa.1 
Corporate OrmmunuatKML I fib ftoor. HcMbnni Tunrr. 08 Xuhnt Pbce. Ser Delhi IIOOW 
TH 01 1-6414544 . 62H544 tExm 441 J. ' *i Iff / tax; 0i1-641Qi6i ■ 644422/ 
E-mflU . iorp.com • nwJkinp.ypnnr rpg&mtJWiMct in 
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VISITING INDIA* by Alexander Nicoll 


Mtrft 


« 4 mUn 3 *qtet 
XCipUNwDdU. 
® PPptiMfan: 
973.5m (1997 

Mtofci town* «nd popWatiori: ' 
frriBon, 1991 omauk tcM orban Ma^r 
Mumbai 126 Kydaetfaa - «2 1 
Cafcuta liu Bongaiaw 4 ,r 
OeH M wimdab** ai 
CbarmAl 54 




y Languages NaOontf bmgtages ara 
HW ««i engfttfi but ttw» naMo 
14 official regfenaf tangc^gu 

* FMgfen : HWu(84?$Wl*to |1f% 
, awifMftChWw^ . 

fi CSmatert^ri^cegponat variator* 

-■ but flanaffliy hofct i ap fcrf vr—flw. 

... • te s te — Hflsif w rath * AptiUun*- 

Monaooni nfefa Ip aw* woas June- 
SepCac nbmV . ■ ■ \ 

¥ UumrOSUdyiMtrie. 
aWxajgbTOjrebartarofratjuenOr 
VrftfBnWTakhs flOOOOOl and 
(tetyOriAoq} 

"'Qcra&r.lnSaiFUpoe^ 

1 RupM»100 part* 
fa c hn wi iai» parit 
UttSavaragaSI *fl«3Sxa 
Jlne 16 1897 Si » RS35U1 

¥ Hoc* ymn Aprs l - March 31 

* TknKSUhounahMdofGMr 
*| ; puMo hofldays: 

. Jrin 1 NawYaor’aOay 
- Jan 2 fi RapudcDay 

Aug 15 (ndapandanoaOqr 
Oct 2 Mahatma GondhPa Urthrisp 
Ain mqforHMu, Mutfm, Christian 
and cOw nafigfcxn ft oi h ftym . 

13 Stay raq u inwnartstWtf p assp ort. 
Visas raqifcad by al SJ nationals. 

* Working houra: 

Office hour* 

0930-1 TOO MorvFtt 0900-1300 Sat 
■ Bank hours: 

1000-1400 Man-M; 1000-1230 Sal 
^ IMapliB BK 

. . Couifiy code (91) + am code 
*- EM c rtc ay supply: 220v AC, 50Hz 


Fa MaOShT 

' RKMB * Simla 


Agra un«fl 
j*w .* mtosH 


Make careful plans - and 
then go with die flow . . . 


IlOll 


. Kanpur Vaanl 


, Bhopal 

MUM* fflttESH 


Grinins* 


MBAS «H««KTM “»», 
wfliitaMai 


Hyderabad 


-Si 


ARA&/WSEA 


.''IfXSrjfrl r " 














Political structure 


j« Form of stata ]■ Lagal system State 

Fsderri republic. 26 states m sfar • Baaod on 19S0 co n stB uton and ,* 

ta*n hartortos Erytoh common tar AndhraF 

I - \ • t •••• Aruncbal 

w Hoad of state {* National go v ammant Ass«n 

Praktort, currently Shankar CByrf The 1996 nationri riactlon producod Bihar 

8haana.ni M mfa bla . elec te d Indractfy nodawwtmar. Goa 

ty national and taste togri—raa Tha praaant United Rant (Uq ‘ G^arar 

f « tk.«— O deteJan came to povvor in June 19981 Haryana 

« ■ . .. fbtowtag an tanuocasslul attempt by ? Hlmacha 

Pri me mtnteter hear * Cou ncfi of the BJP to pnwa a majority. Jctbtki l 

MMitoru appointed from anong The coaffiorta made i*j of13 Kamatak 

rfactadnwrabaraofirarflanwnt dtflarant parOas. K does not hm a Kerala 

fw National togMatuni partornantanr majority «d reflaa tor Madhya 

' \SL1 lT Tr ~ te ** vWontt * su PP° rt ^ MahnS 

Bkwiarativpar house. RaiyaSabfaa. nonaaas 

•2S»niamfaarap30hcfractlyaiacted ( . Maniour 

by states and unkm territorial, 12 jn National otactions 

-aaata raaervod for ScheckAad Castes. U Main poQttcal orgaiMsationa 

‘ AOfarSehacWWTftoasklownrhowa ' .~- „ uKa . — 

'has Anal arffioritvovartlnvicacLcfc • "*** Nfl ** ,w 4’ nTronan 8nc*4 . 


Andhra FYactesh 


Karnataka 

Kerala 


|W National afactiona 
Apri and May 199S (Lok Sabfu^t 
mat elections dbe by Itay 2001 


|« State logisfaturea 

tW- or ttonanl. siscte d members, 
state gouamarappalrdBd by praaUert; 
State elections awaryfivayaera 


■ batartMonalCongraBaOhcfta} . 

• Bhateriya Janata Party ^JP] 

• Janata CM 

• Comraontet Party of Indta (Marxist) 
(CPt-MndsQ . 

•CommuWt Paly at Mi (CPQ 


Maharashtra. 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Marram 

NagMand 

Orissa 

PunjMi 

Rajasthan 

SBddm 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

Uttar nadash 

West Bengal 


Capltet 

Area 

Population 

Population 

' ? 


total* 

(Mar 1991) 

(Mar 1991) 


Hyderabad 

275446 

53461429 

6840Q408 


Itanagar 

83,749 

831439 

884468 

" 

Otaptr 

78438 

18441446 

22414422 


Patna 

173477 

69414.734 

88474466 



3.702 

1407,749 

1.189,793 



196424 

34486.798 

41409482 


CtancSgarii 

44412 

12422.119 

16483448 


Simla 

55473 

4480418 

5,170,877 


Sitagar 

222436 

5487489 

7418JD0* 


Bangalore 

191,791 

37.136.714 

44477401 


Trivandrum 

38483 

26483480 

29498418 


Bhopal 

443446 

52.178444 

88,191,170 


Mumbai 

307,713 

82.782418 

78437,187 


unprwj 

22429 

1420463 

1437,149 


SHDong 

22429 

1435419 

1474.778 


Atzawl 

21.081 

483.757 

689,756 

7- 

Kohfma 

16479 

774430 

1406446 

4* 


Bhubaneshwar 156,707 2&370jzn 31^58,736 

Chandigarh S0U82 16J88U15 20281U6B 

Jaipur 342^38 34^81^83 44UQU90 

Gangtok 7J0B6 316J39B 404457 

Chennai 130U68 48.408477 56488446 

Agarttea 10488 2U58458 2.757406 

Lucknow 294411 110AB2J512 139,112487 

Calcutta 88,752 54£604«7 88477466 
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Territories 

Andaman and Mcobsr Wands; C hK 8g ai ti; Dedra and Nsgsr Ua vM ; 
Daman and Diu; Delhi; Lakshwadeap; Pondctaany 


Opportunities and 
challenges abound; 
remember to take 
plenty of patience 

Six years ago, arrival at Delhi’s Indira 
flaroThi fata n sHOMl afa port 1t>ff yon in 
oo doubt about wbat sort of c oun t ry 
you were contingto 
After waiting &r ages In the dingy 

♦win Inal Ml <r «w ii% ram tni swl than 

fa- your luggage, you stood in line to 
change money at tbe only State Bank 
of India counter, where the sleepy derk 
was In no hurry to attend to you. 

Own erilri mnmhrty T Hurt th hrilil t| w ’ 

door rf my taxi all the way to the hotel, 
in ortfa to prevent it swinging open at 
roundabouts. Other farignss fad fa 
worse experiences with tnd driv ers. 

It bss all been smartened up a lot 
Now you are quickly out of the airport, 
and pre-payment fa taxis has removed 
a lot of scope for ch e ating - and, in any 
case, hotels operate efficient car 
pick-up services. 

Tbe best hotels in Delhi. Bombay. 
Bangalore. Calcutta and Madras, where 
business travellers are likely to 
stay, have improved their nmwnhtot 
and their se-vice. though they are 
expens iv e and mostly still a 
notch below their coun te rparts in east 
Asia. 

The shart-tom business visitor to 
India, nnlorac allergic to tbe developing 
world, will enjoy the experience. Most 
such visits are centred around top 
hotels, where the food is good and safe, 
with occasional excursions for 
meetings and stopping ad ventures, 
and perhaps a day-long trip to the TXJ 
Valin i at Agra thrown in. Indian 
business contacts win generally come 
to meet foreign visitors at their hotels 
and wfll shepherd them around. 

But India is still challenging for 
foreigners who make longer visits, and 
especially fa- those who are assigned to 
the country cm postings. Everything 
needs to be planned meticulously, and 
can stffl go wrung. Nothing can be 
relied upon to work right every time. 

All kinds of sicknesses are likely. 
Patience and stamina are essential 
While some foreigners fan instantly in 
love with TriHi» others find that the 
rewards take a long time to arrive. 

To ensure that they do come, wide 
travel is vital: tbe wealth of 
experiences which India offers should 
not be misaftri- Most foreigners who live 
in Delhi, a city which bides Us tough 
nature behind the beauty of its leafy 
Lutyens-designed centre, leave it as 
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often as possible. But there are few 
quick trips: fa example, a journey to 
Jaipur, the nearest big city in 
Rajasthan, takes five hours by road or 
a pre-dawn flight. Travellers have to 
allow enough time fa each journey, 
and be prepared fa plenty of early 
morning starts and delays. 

The secret of successful travel is 
careful planning. Even so, you have to 
be ready to go with the flow. On ooe 
trip to Aurangabad, where I intended 
to spend a long weekend looking at 
caves, tbe a ircr aft broke down at 
Jaipur and was not mended. Nothing 
fa it but to spend four days in Jaipur 
instead. But for some foUow^traveUers, 
this was the second such disruption to 
their holiday within a week. 

Long-distance road travel is not fa 
the faint-hearted, and should only be 
undertaken in daylight Trunk roads 
are littered with evidence of previous 
accidents. If you trust your driver, you 
simply watch the near misses in 
amazement. If you do not. you keep 
your eyes closed. 

Trains are good, especially the 
short-haul inter-city Sbatabdi 
expresses. First class airamditioned 
sleepers rival the best in the world, and 
second class is perfectly acceptable. 
Domestic air travel has been 
revolutionised by the introduction of 
competition, and is quite efficient on 
routes between the ™in cities, but Is 
expensive and still too vulnerable to 
delay. 

All kinds of travel are subject to the 
vagaries of VIPs, of whom India has an 
as tonishing number. Roads and air 
corridors are frequently closed fa “VIP 
movement", delaying everybody else. 

Foreigners neve* lose their justifiable 
nervousness about health. To reduce 
stomach problems, expatriates boil and 
filter water, soak vegetables in 
sterilising solution, and avoid red 
meat. The Delhi climate brings an 


owr»n>i round of mini -epidemics, 
ranging from conjunctivitis and 

inde termi nate "fever" to 

mosquito-borne dengue and malaria. 

The British and seme other 
foreigners can use - at a {alee - the 
High Commission's excellent medical 
centre, but those who go to local 
doctors find that they often 
nds-diagnose and ow-preaerlbe. The 
state of most hospitals leads foreigners 
to hope that, if something serious 
happens, the patient will be fit enough 
to be flown out fa tre a t m ent 
elsewhere. 

In summer, dehydration must be 
avoided through the intake of fluids, 
fruits and salts. Tbe pre-monsoon heat, 
in May and June, can be ov e rpo weri ng 
- not much gets done at that time of 
year. In winter, die air pollution in 
Delhi is dreadful: Bombay, also 
polluted, benefits from sea breezes. 

Many expatriates, particularly 
non-working spouses, experience 
"culture shock" - depression and 
alienation which may result from a 
feeling of loss of control over life. 

Westerners who are used to doing 
things fa themselves in quick time 
find it difficult to be dependent on 
other, less efficient people for the most 
routine things of fife, such as driving, 
cooking and shopping. Reading tbe 
newspape r s, which fatty catalogue 
violent deaths and fetal "mishaps", can 
lead to fear of a brutal world outside 
the fhmt door. 

However, few people will move to 
India without being aware of these 
drawbacks, end moat will therefore be 
prepared to stick tt out until they are 
accusto m ed to them. 

India ts different, and that miens it 
Is an adventure and a faxqie teaming 
experience. 

• Tht author bos Jtotoompkttd a 
t/irtf-year assignment far FT ta 
Delhi 
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Take the exotic, yet simple pleasure of drinking tea. 
A pleasure intrinsic to India bur sought after the world over. 
Add to that the quest for perfection that goes into producing 
the world’s finest tea. And you have a tradition that has 
survived die changes that characterise the past five decades. 


Changes which have brought with it technology and the manufacture of tea, the enduring appeal of drinking it 

innovation, making India the pioneer in the global tea remains Lu^cr than life. An appeal that, for the past 5 decades 

industry. Thanks to a contemporary and tinparafldcd tea has kept free India brimming with unbridled joy and laughtec 

manufeauring process. Come, join us In raising a cup to half a century of 

But while technology continues to play a vital role in Indian Independence. 


Celebrating 50 years of Indian Independence 
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VIEWPOINT 


Remoulded world view Nations bom of 


Tenets which lay 
unquestioned for 




esIMiru are 

v r . • 


: prime 
Tnfniq. 

a'Tetohiflanr 

£ 

is ia&er hard 

Lppffte, and; a spAxA- 
. member, of DeHiTs 
cultured middle-class inteDi- 

gwnftfifr 

- tare, he began ids 

Career as a freedom 
fighter, for independence, 
and a Marxist student at 
Lahore univers i ty . But to 
belong to the left was to be 
part of the Indian political 
establishment in those early 
days. 

In a long political career 
since he first became a mem- 
ber of the . uper house in 
1964, he has been several 
times a gov ernment minis- 
ter, first as a member of the 
once-domlnant Congress 
party, and then outside it 
after he broke with Mis Ind- 
ira Gandhi. He was for five 
years ambassador in Moscow 
- the plum rff pinmatfff job in 
the heyday of close relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Yet over the past seven 
years he has launched a 
rethinking of some of the 
basic tenets of Indian foreign 
policy, which have lain 
largely unquestioned and 
unaltered far the past half 
century. 

He has introduced the 
so-called Gujral doctrine, to 
renegotiate relations with 
the neighbouring states in 
southern Asia, •malting con- 
cessions without demanding 
automatic reciprocity. Most 
important, he has started to 
repair relations with Pakis- 
tan, and initiated debate in a 
deeply conservative diplo- 
matic establishment about 
India's links with the rest of 
the worlcL 

Indi&’s post-independence 
foreign policy was moulded 
by two traumatic experi- 
ences: partition and decolon- 
isation. It has come to be 
seen as beyond criticism or 
amendment, having been 
drafted largely by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the father of inde- 
pendence. Any serious 
debate is only just begin- 
ning. 

Partition, which resulted 
in the creation of East and 
West Pakistan, forced Mr 
Gujral to flee bis home along 
with countless thousands of 
other refugees and -resulted 
in three brief but bitter 
wars. The confrontation con- 
tinues in the long-running 
insurgency in Kashmir, and 
has soured India's r elations 
with the US and China, as 
well as with parts of the 
Moslem world. 

As for decolonisation, it 
has coloured India's 
approach to the rest of the 
world, inspiring its founder 



violence, trauma 


GuiraTs doctrine: India’s premtar and fnraip) mlnfartar Maks 


membership of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM), 
its extremely close relations 
with the former Soviet 
Union, and its instinctive 
suspicion of the former colo- 
nial power s and their 

Both non-alignment and 
close relations with Russia 
remain pillars of Indian for- 
eign policy, in spite of the 
collapse of the USSR in 1991, 
and the end of the war. 
Relations with Beijing have 
never recovered from India’s 
humiliation in the border 
war of 1962, and the dispute 
remains unresolved. 

It is fear of China, rather 
than Pakistan, which liaa 
behind India’s stubborn 
refusal to give up the 
nuclear optical- That policy 
in turn has undermined 
efforts to I mprove relations 
with Washington, in spite of 
their common commitment 
to democracy and human 
rights. 

First hints of questioning 
of the NAM can be heard in 
the foreign ministry, in par- 
ticular since the movement 
failed to back India in its 
refusal to sign the wndwir 
test ban treaty last year. But 
a senior Indian diplomat 
Insists that the movement 
stiff has a role to play. 

“There is a concern in 
many countries like ours 
that in ftte unipolar world 
we have lost our voice." he 
says. “We need the solidarity 
the NAM offers. It has 
enabled us to make a differ- 
ent kind of approach to 
international financial insti- 
tutions.'’ 

Outside commentators are 
more sceptical- “The whole 
idea of nan-alignment is a 
moral high horse fodta has 
been riding for 50 years," 
says Professor Brahma Chel- 
laney, of the Centre far Pot 
icy Research in Delhi. “AH 
the problems we are dealing 
with today are Nehru’s leg- 
acy.” • 


Newspaper columnist K. 
Subramaniam thinks much 
the same. “If yon ask me, it’s 
no longer relevant,” he says. 
“But India doesn’t want to 
tote* tiie far giving it 

npi" 

Mr Gujral dem u r s . "Mis a 
movement, not a bloc.” ha 
says in an i nt er vie w. “Vary 
often we have not verted 
together. But it is a major 
platform for ex-colonised 
nations who are trying to 
find their place in the «n*t , 
particularly in the economic 
sphere." 

The prime minister also 
defends his country's close 
relations with Russia. “It 
will always be important,” 
he says. “It is the neighbour- 
hood, and it is geography. 
During the last 50 years in 
particular we have inter- 
acted very closely. Most of 
the infrastructure of our 
industry was built with 
Soviet aid. Most of our 
defence structures were built 
with their assistance. I can- 
not ignore all this.” 

Yet apart from nostalgia, 
Russia’s greatest importance 
to India is as an ally in 
ensuring the stability of cen- 
tral Asia, the region from 
which Delhi hopes to pro- 
cure its future supplies of oil 
and gas. And central Asia is 
a good reason why India 
needs an accommodation 
with Pakistan. 

“Any pipeline coming 
from Turkmenistan has to 
connect Pakistan and us,” 
Mr Gujral said. “Central 
Asia is oO- and gas-rich. It is 
very important to ns. Pakis- 
tan is already in energy sur- 
plus. It is another dimension 
of our relationship." 

What Mr Gujral has intro- 
duced to the foreign policy 
debate Is the reali s a tion that 
economics matters as much 
as ideology. And he also 
decided that without 
improved regional relations. 
India cannot put its wider 


I nte rnational Hntea od a firm 

fo unda tion. 

EBs talkfl with Mr Nawaz 
Sharif, his Pakistani oppo- 
site number, remain at a 
very early stage, bst they 
are hefted by the fact that 
both men speak Panjabi, and 
both were refugees as a 
result of petition. 

“We are two sovereign 
nations, and we both want to 
live in peace with each 
other.” ha says. “This is a 
major change.” He describes 
their talks as “a process, not 
an event We are willing to 
talk on everything". His 
is to make enough progress 
on questions of trade and 
co-opera tioc. and promoting 
closer personal relations, for 
the really tough question of 
Kashmir's status to become 
less of a stumbling block. 

Mr Gqjral's attempt to 
break the deadlock in the 
region is seen as crucial to 
India’s wider influence. 
“Until it resolves its place in 
the region - which Tm>»n« its 
relationship with Pakistan - 
it cannot play a world role,” 
according to a senior west- 
ern ambassador. 

In the long run, however, 
relations with China could 
prove even mare difficult to 
resolve. The two are trying 
to introduce confidence- 
building measures, such as 
troop withdrawals, along 
their disputed border in the 
Himalayas. But Indian ana- 
lysts see the two countries 
as condemned to rivalry. 

"Why is India keeping its 
nnclear options open?* asks 
Air Commodore Jasjit Singh, 
director of the Institute of 
Defence Studies in Delhi. 
“It’s the China factor. It is 
taken for granted that we 
must do something to pre- 
vent any repetition of (the 
border war in) 1962." 

What bafflas many Indian 

analysts is the failure of 
Washington to understand 
that concern, or to include a 


role for India in its Asian 
strategy. 

“The Americans would 
like it to be a bipolar world 
with China in the next cen- 
tury," says Mr Subraman- 
iam. “Bat the Chinese don’t 
want that. They see it as a 
pdycartric world, and that 
niBwna you must have a bal- 
ance of power.” 

A desire to mntein nhhm 
is undoubtedly a factor 
behind India’s wish to have 
closer relations with the 
other Asian in 

regional organisations such 
as Asean and Apec. But it is 
not clear that its strategy 
has been thought through. 

“Gujral wants closer 
relations with Asean," 
according to an Asian 
ambassador in Delhi “But 
his officials cannot stay 
focused on this for long. To 
them South East Asia is not 
a threat or a problem. It is 
just a coalition of small 
powers. 

“As for Apec, we ask 
them: Why would you like to 
join? They seem to be 
thinking: Hey, we’re the big 
guys, not: What can we 
contribute to Apec? We 
think they just want to be a 
member of thw club." 


Relations with 
Pakistan have 
been dogged 
by mutual 
distrust 

FoUtkal discoaree in India fa 
always intense lmt seldom 
cap tivati ng. Large doses of 
passion and determination 
are supposed to make up for 
the absence of creative edge. 

Handling Pakistan is no 
exception. We are two coun- 
tries been of trauma and vio- 
lence. We apart our infancy 

in M i n i ’ m l wifat p m t guy. 

pfckm. With political adoles- 
cence came war. 

The break-up of Pakistan, 
and birth of Bangladesh 
became a self-fulfilling 
prophecy of docan lor the far- 
mer. The proxy war of ter- 
rorism inflicted on Punjab 
nTwi Jammu 

vindicated the “hawkish" 
bettefe among the elite of the 
other. We have a cold war of 
our own. It may have bad 
some echoes of the super 
power conflict, but Its lon- 
gevity has proved it has a 
pedigree of its own. 

There are three ways of 
looking at the “estranged 
neighbours". 

First, as a matter of 
national identity and ideol- 
ogy. Pakistan was conceived 
and delivered as an Islamic 
country - an abode far the 
sub-continent's Moslems. 

But India was meant to be 
the antithesis of the “two 
nation” theory. On this side 
of the artificial, awn at nmwi 
a rbitrary, border our ances- 
tors saw us as a synthesis: 
all religions and cultures 
which together and collec- 
tively we call India. 

Not all Mnslmw COUld, 0T 
would, have chosen to go to 
Pakistan at Partition. There 
are I30zn Moslems in India; 
more than the population of 
Pakistan. They have made 
enormous contributions to 

the Indian nation MTlUnns 

lead divided family lives - in 
Pakistan (mostly in Karachi) 
and parts of north India. 

So whatever might have 


been the theoretical and 
ideological raison d'itn of 
Pakistan in 1917, subsequent 
events have certainly repudi- 
ated cfafov 

The second, related, per- 
spective fa the unfinis hed 
agenda erf 1£K7. The partition 
of ipAift meant division of its 
territories. Pakistan's psyche 
suffers a sense of inadequacy 
and rastferaness at not hav- 
ing acquired the whole tori* 
tn r v of jflr nnrn and Kashmir. 

To fortify itself Pakistan 
has developed an ostrich 
posture that the Moslem 
majority state of Jammu and 
ltMhmtf fa the only really 
“friendly” area in India. 
Indian Moslems elsewhere 
are dismissed as inconse- 
quential. “impure". 

But for India. Jammu and 
is more titan a mat- 
ter of territory. Having 
rejected the “two nation" 
theory emphatically, and 
built a wholesome secular 
nation, India cannot barter 
1071107 on the basis of reli- 
gion. 

The third perspective Is 
the competitive relationship 
between South Asia’s two 
most powerful nations. 
Regrettably, this c omp eti ti on 
has been negative. Pakistan 
aspires to the same positions 
as India, falling which. It 
does Its utmost to obstruct 
us. An unhealthy one-up- 
manship leads to an arms 
race and brinkmanship. 

And every time the law of 
diminishing re turns starts to 
hart politically - in domes- 
tic or diplomatic terms - we 
start to talk about talks. But 
little has been achieved, in 
spite of great expectations. 

We dream of an Aslan 
Highway, but even a decent 
flow of road traffic between 
our two countries is far off. 
We need natural gas for our 
industry, but a pipeline from 
Iran remains firmly an the 
drawing boards. 

Centra] Asia is desperate 
to reactivate the “silk 
route”, but the legal status 
of Pakistan-occupied Kash- 
mir and Pakistan’s fear of 
being flooded by Indian 
goods keep it In history. 


It fa doubtful if, except far 
the tal ks in Rimi« in 1971 
whkb led to an undertaking 
to discuss peacefully all 
bilateral grievances, we have 
really talked in a manner 
which would lead to lasting 
results. And the Simla talks 
between Indira Gandhi end 
ZuMksr All Bhutto were a 
meeting of the victor and 
vanquished after the Bangla- 
desh war. 

Since Simla, more than 
two decades have passed in 
paying Bp service. We have 
Spend half our ttvee as inde- 
pendent sovereign countries 
waiting fix* a Anther break- 
through in relations. 

If we have not actually 
made It. perhaps there fa an 
explanation. 

In these 25 years many 
intricate conflicts have been 
resolved. The Berlin wall bee 
fallen, Vietnam has re-inte- 
grated, Israel and Palestine 
have discussed peace. Apart- 
held is dead, the Russian fed- 
eration has accepted collabo- 
ration with Nato. Economic 
forces and political compul- 
sions played a major role in 
the reconciliations. 

But concerned constituen- 
cies and statesmanship took 
the lead. Mandela, Arafat, 
Rabin, and Gorbachev all 
loom large as angels of peace 
in our tim es. Behind them 
stood millions of vocal citi- 
zens, Impatient with eco- 
nomic stalemate, intellectu- 
ally emancipated and 
determined to overthrow 
oppression. They aspired, 
and their leaden responded. 
Leaders dreamt and the 
people applauded. 

Conditions in the Indian 
subcontinent have been dif- 
ferent. There fa no big con- 
stituency in India for peace 
with Pakistan. There is 
equally no constituency for 
war. There are isolated pock- 
ets of opinion shaped by per- 
sonal experience. The proxy 
war in Jammu and Kashmir 
and the Bombay bomb blasts 
of 1993 might have made us 
wary and cautious, but curi- 
ously have not increased 

Continued on Page 28 
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Providing India with over 5000 
business information sources online 

For a free demonstration, contact Jojan \forghcse at 
VANS Information and Investor Services Ltd on 
xel (022) 264 2660266 2294 
fax (022) 266 5549/495 2627 

email info. vanS®gnbom.globalneLems. vsnLncL in 

Financial Thiw» Infbnwtlco Lai Regimnd No 980896 Engbia) 
Rrgbumf Office: Ftamy Hook. 13-17 Bpwcrtfa Scttt. Lcnfloa EC2A4DL 
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Talk To Capexil 
16 

Source Made-ln-lndia 
Products 

A premier Export Promotion Council, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Commerce, Government of India and the 
Private Sector Trade & Industry CapexB acts as a living 
bridge between Indian exporters and overseas buyers. 
CapexB can guide, provide expertise and demonstrate 
the many aefcantages of souring from IraSa. 

• Competitive price • Quality products • Reliable 

Capexil’s Product Profile 

Tyres &Tubes, Hoses & Beltings, Hygienic, Medical & 
Surgical Products, Rubber Moulded Goods, Canvas & 
Rubber Footwear, Paints & Allied Products, Glass & 
Glassware, Ceramics, Sanitaryware & Glazed Tiles, 
Insulators, Asbestos & Crockeryware, Plywood & Other 
Wood Products, Paper & Paper Conversion Articles, 
Books & Publications, Crushed Banes & Animal 
Products, Ossein & Gelatine, Safety Matches, 
Explosives & Fireworks, Cement & Ores, Granite & 
Processed Minerals and a host of others,™. 


Contact: 


CAPEXIL 


Chemicals & Aided Products & 

Export Promotion Council k 

* World Trade Centre’ I 

14/1-B, Ezra Sheet, Calcutta - 700 001, India 3 
Phone : 225 8216, 25-8217/19 Cable : CAPEXIL . 
Telex: 021-4368, Fax: 91-83-225 5070 


Send your requisition for the latest edition 
of Capexil Exporters’ Directory at US$ 40 
each which includes the cost of despatch. 
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The gateway of maharashtra has no doors 


...because 
Maharashtra seeks 
an open door Policy 
towards investment. 


Manohar Joahi 
Chief Minina. 
Mafasnshtr* 




Gopinath Monde 

Dy. Chief Minister. 
Maharashtra 


Thrust areas 


Transport and Cocnmurfcafions, Power, Ports, 
Jetties. 

Chemicals, Petrochemicals, Pharmaceuticals. 
Food Processing, Agri Business. 

Tourism, Marketing, Financial Servioes. 
Information Technology: Software and Hardware 


Strengths 


Responsive and progressive State administration with foH 
commitment to maintenance of law and order. 

Has intern atonal mindset, well diversified and highly 
prtxfoctive Industrial base with positive work cuhure. 

Strong supportive physical and soda] Infra-Structure. 

Private participation In development efforts with attractive 
fiscal concessions. 


Economic Powerhouse 

Contributes 25% of India’s value added. 

Contributes 40% of I raja's fiscal receipts. 

Strong hrd- 1 00,000 students In technical and 
science streams. 

Highest number of proposed projects-6225, Involves 
investment over $ 45 biffion. 

Mumbai, the State Capital, accounts for 70% of 
India’s stock mariwt transactions and the port handies 
over 40% of India's Foreign Trade. 

Home for 52 of the top 100 Indian companies and 13 
super league Multinationals. 

Power surplus State with highest installed capacity of 
11,582 M.W. adding 5,732 M.W. capacity by 2002 
AJ). backed by efficient largest transmission and 
dlstrfoution network. 

9-10 lakh hectares under horticulture, 93 lakh metric 
tone horticulture produce by 2000 A.D. 


Ftjr further details, please contact Mr. A.V. Deshpande, Director General. Information and Puttie Relations, 
Government of Maharashtra, Mumbai 400 032.TM: 202 42 43/202 79 56. Fax: 20298 50/2852319 
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Strained rdatfons: Kashmfr is mot« than jij^ a matter of territo^ 


PTMce Macua OMnluk 


Nations born of violence 


Con tinned from Page 27 

hostility in the mind of 
ordinary citizens. 

Pakistanis may have a 
higher level of concern, 
but even with them, 
domestic preoccupations 
seem to take priority. The 
military, of coarse, has been 
a consistent negative 
constituency. 

Mr IK Gitfral is the first 
Indian prime minister in 
many years to have an 
agenda for better relations 
with Pakistan. But even 
with Him , it is perhaps a 
question of subjective 
preference and an 
Intellectual committment 
more than an electoral 
compulsion. 

Selling the idea of true and. 
lasting peace with Pakistan, 
and educating Indian voters 
that they have a stake in 
this relationship, calls for a 


campai gn led by a leader of 
national stature. 

Constituencies, therefore, 
have to be created on both 
sides - divided families, 
academia, business and 

inriim i ry. 

Electronic media are 
obliterating physical 
boundaries. Telecom- 
munications have reduced 
distances in more ways than 
one. Liberalised economics 
have their own compelling 
logic which does not like 
compartments and control of 
any kind. 

The ending of the cold 
war has taken the sting 
out of conflicts In our 
region. Such conflicts as 
continue are becoming an 
embarrassment, if not a 
nuisance, for major players 
of international politics. 
There is much fatigue 
and indifference to the 
Kashmir . issue in 
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INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH » by Derek Ingram 


A fresh chapter opening 


& 


international affairs. 
Pakistan knows that the 
notion of third party 
mediation to resolve the 
dispute is as good as 
still-bom. 

So the 50th year of 
independence - and sadly of 
partition - may provide 
more just than a sentimental 
opportunity and reason to 
discover a conceptual 
breakthrough. 

If we together accept that 
the clock cannot be turned 
back and that time will not 
stop, we will start to know 
and like each other. 

Then at least we will not 
leave the millennium with a 
sense of waste and loss. The 
next century is supposed to 
be the Asian century. India 
and Pakistan can. and must 
be a part of it 
• The author is a former 
Indian minister of state for 
...external affairs 


Years of official 
coolness may be 
replaced by a 
more active role 
in its affairs 

Old images die hard in India, 
and the image of the Com- 
monwealth is for the most 
part stuck in the past Many 
people stffl see it primarily 
as a relationship with 
Britain rather than with 52 
other countries of which 
Britain is just one. 

This colonial bang-up lin- 
gering around the Common- 
wealth in India is in marked 
contrast with the perspective 
in south-east Asia oar Africa, 
where independence came 
later. 

The Commonwealth is 
associated in many Indian 
minds with Jawaharlal- 
Nehru, whose star has 
waned in recent years, and 
there are diplomats of the 
younger generation In the 
external affairs ministry 
who maintain that his deci- 
sion to keep India in the 
Commonwealth was a mis- 
take. They argue that the 
organisation is a ceremonial 
relic of the past and has 
little to offer India today. 

India has never used the 
Commonwealth as a prime 
international platform: it 
always rated as more rele- 
vant the nan-aligned move- 
ment, which was to a large 
extent an Indian creation. 
Mrs Indira Gandhi was usu- 
ally lukewarm when asked 
her views on the Common- 
wealth, although she played 
an active role at its summits 
and hosted the New Delhi 
meeting in 1983 (striking up 
an unlikely rapport with Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, then the 
British prime minister, in 
the process). 

Mrs Gandhi's son, Rajiv, 
was a more significant Com- 
monwealth participant, par- 
ticularly in relation to South 
Africa. He took on Mrs 
Thatcher over sanctions, 
which the British PM 
resisted stubbornly, first at 
the Nassau summit in 1985 
and then more strongly at 
Vancouver in 1987, when he 
joined forces with the prime 
ministers of Canada. Zambia 
and Australia in isolating 















The C omm on* — m e after Nehru. a platform tor relationships wHh foreign loadera but not often for poUcy 


Mrs Thatcher. 

At this point it might have 
been expected that Indians 
would have recognised that 
the C ommo nwealth was no 
laager a British-run organi- 
sation. (It had, in fast, not 
been so since the days of 
internal disention over Rho- 
desia, but somehow the 
notion was not dispelled.) 

After Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
interest in the Common- 
wealth seemed to wane. An 
Indian prime minister has 
attended only one of the last 
four summits. Mr P.V.Nara- 
sixnha Rao went as foreign 
minister to the meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur in 1989 In 
place of Mr Gandhi. As 
prime minis ter. Mr Rao put 
in only a brief appearance at 
the 1991 summit in Harare, 
attending neither of the sub- 
sequent two meetings. 

hi a country as large and 
diverse as India, it is not to 
be expected that an organi- 
sation as multi-layered and 
sophisticated as today's 
Commonwealth would be 
widely known or understood 
among more than a tiny 
minority. After all, most 
Britons are also unfamiliar 
with its work. 

But it has been a disap- 
pointment to those involved 
in the organisation that the 
country which formed the 
basis of the modem Com- 
monwealth lias participated 


so little in its mainstream 
development, even today 
when outsiders are lining up 
to join. 

One serious hindrance to 
the relationship has been the 
hostility between India and 
Pakistan over the troubled 

Stgffp of Jammu and Kashmir 
over which the two Com- 
monwealth members have 
twice gone to war. Given the 
history of the 194? transi- 
tion, the Commonwealth 
might have been an instru- 
ment of mediation, but India 
has never been keen to allow 
such outside intervention. 

Another Commonwealth 
minus for India was the situ- 
ation following the 1987 coup 
in Fiji, and the latter's 
lapsed membership. 

The Commonwealth has 
long been divided on Fiji's 
re-admittance, which India 
firmly resists because of the 
racial nature of the island’s 
constitution. With the pros- 
pect of restoration of a more 
liberal constitution this 
year. India is likely to lift its 
objections and Fiji could be 
readmitted at this year’s 
summit in Edinburgh. This 
would remove one source of 
friction with India. 

But despite such difficul- 
ties, prominent Indians have 
played substantial roles 
within the Commonwealth 
for years. Indian experts 
have been widely used by 


the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation - the 
body’s small but widely 
respected technical aid pro- 
gramme. Distinguished 
Indian civil servants have 
served with the Common- 
wealth Secretariat. And one 
of the organisation's four 
centres for its youth pro- 
gramme is based in Chandi- 
garh. 

The growth of non-govern- 
mental organisations in the 
Commonwealth, and in 
India, led in 1993 to the move 
horn London to New Delhi of 
the headquarters of the Com- 
monwealth Human Rights 
Initiative. The chairman of 
its executive committee is 
Mr Soli Sorabjee, a former 
Indian attorney-general. 
CHRI is sponsored by NGOs 
representing lawyers, doc- 
tors, trade unionists and par- 
liamentarians. 

Mr Krishan Srinivasan, 
India’s former foreign secre- 
tary, is now deputy secretary 
general. A host of other 
senior Indians has worked 
on Commonwealth initia- 
tives, such as the Eminent 
Persons Report to South 
Africa in 1986, election 
observation missions, and 
work in its technical and aid 
activities. 

And, for a number of rea- 
sons, this 50th year of inde- 
pendence could open a fresh 
chapter of relations with the 


Commonwealth. One is the 
arrival as prime minister of 
Mr ULGujral. a man with 
wider Internationa) vision 
than his immediate prede- 
cessors, and one who under- 
stands the organisation. 

The new Commonwealth's 
emphasis on trade, invest- 
ment and development has a 
greater appeal to the India of 
1997. Indian businessmen are 
expected to play a leading 
role in the Commonwealth 
business forum before the 
Edinburgh summit. 

Moreover, relations with 
Britain have rarely been 
better since 1947. And 
though there are some 
Indian worries over the 
Labour party's position on 
Kashmiri there remains 
much traditional, if 
nostalgic, reverence for some 
of the party’s former leaders. 

Thus for the first time in a 
decade, and shortly- 
following the visit of Queen 
Elisabeth to India this 
autumn. Edinburgh might 
see an Indian prime minister 
not only making more than 
a fleeting appearance at a 
Commonwealth summit but 
also playing an active part 
in its affairs. 

• The author is a journalist, 
writer of books on the 
Commonwealth and 
consultant editor of Gemini 
News Service, which he 
founded 
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IHPIAH BUSINESS IN BRITAIN . by Khozem Merchant 


Revolution 
in the 




street 


Immig rants of ' 
Indian origin are 
at the heart of the 
UK's enterprise 
economy 

Mr Patel -would barely have 
given the idea credence 
when he first settled in 
Britain. His family's eight 
shops, side by side an a pre- 
viously vandalised London 
street, would, within a 
decad e , earn applause from 
fashionable business school 
gurus. 

The row of tenaoed. shops 
would be fisted as . a rabdel 
family business; --benefiting 
from "economies of scale”, 
the gurus would sa^.- It was 
simply good business, said 
the baffled Patels, a way of 
earning a living that put a 
roof over their heads; 

In any event, being balled 
as exemplary was recogni- 
tion. It is 25 years since the 
Patels and some 20,000 Ugan- 
dan Aslans, mostly Gujaratis 
originally from north-west 
India, landed on Britain’s 
shores, expelled by the 
regime of Idi Amin. 

Together with thousands 
more immigrants from the 
sub-continent running news- 
agents, food stares and res- 
taurants up and down the 
land, Asians have redefined 
retaflmg in the UK. 

And. on the way, they 
have emerged as the coun- 
try's most successful ethnic 
minority with a record of 
extraordinary achievement 
in business. "The new 
Jews”, was how they were 
controversially described 
after the publication of a 
report last year on the 1391 
census entitled The Ethnic 
Minority Populations of 
Great Britain. 

Today, Asian immigrants 
drawn from the sub-conti- 
nent and east Africa form 
the largest single minority 
group in the UK, 840,000 or 


L S per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

Of c ourse, the road to rec- 
ognition has not been easy. 
Initially, Asiiyi businesses 
were the target of disdainful 
caricature. Today, they are 
courted by Britain’s govern- 
ing classes, but attract the 
occasional brickbat as well 

as bouquets. 

Politicians have aligned 
themselves With i mmigra nts 
whose family values, thrift 
and entrepreneurship have 
exemplified, and ultimately 
outlived, the Thatch elite 
principles fuelling is years 
of Conservative g o vernment. 

This- courtshlp reached an. 
apex-hist May with a shop- 
keeper^ passage to West- 
minster. Mr Mohammed Sar- 
war, an immigrant from 
Pakistan with a fortune built 
from his cash-and-carry busi- 
ness, was elected to parlia- 
ment after winning a safe 
Labour seat In Scotland-The 
Labour party has since 
taken steps to discipline Mr 
Sarwar following allegations 
- which he duhipw — that he 
bribed another Asian candi- 
date to scale down his. cam- 
paign. 

Earlier, Lords Paul, and 
Bagrl, both. Indian- immi- 
grants, were nominated to 
the tipper house after distin- 
guished business ca iwrB in 
Britain. 

Banks and the financial 
institutions, however, have 
been distrustful of the 
supremacy of the family in 
Asian management and 
apparent Asian financial 
opacity. Suspicion reached a 
peak with the wiTiapy of the 
Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International in June 
1991. an institution managed 
by, and almost wholly 
geared towards, Asians. Its 
nnllapap under the weight of 
corrupt practices was a 
defining moment for 
Britain's Asian community. 

But any Asian audit would 
end up handsomely in credit 
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Mian food stores have boom* a any of Ufa in much of the UK 


Britain’s* : Asians have out- 
grown. tbair retail roots. The 
d iv e r si ty and depth of their 
commercial activity was 
reflected in a recent survey 
of Britain's top 100 Aslan 
businesses, by Eastern Eye 
newspaper, which estimated - 
their aggregate wealth at.' 
£5bn - more than the gross 
domestic product of Uganda. 

The survey revealed a sec- 
ond and third generation 
making its mark in new 
businesses such as the pro- 
duction of television pro- 
grammes, manufacturing 
industry and computers. A 
decade back these were 
no-go areas, ruled out 
because of poor access to 
funding and higher educa- 
tion. Remarkably, the survey 
found that a 2l-year-old 
retail millionaire, Mr Reuben 
Sin g h , squeezes foe manage- 
ment of his growing retail 
empire between lectures at 
Manchester university, 
where he is studying far a 
business degree. 

For more than two 
decades, the British Asian 


success remained a UK 
domestic phenomenon. But 
it took on a sharp interna- 
tional focus after 1991, as 
India, the ’’homeland'', liber- 
alised its eccsiomy. 

AS with the Chinese dias- 
pora t patriotic capitalism 
became a rallying cry. 
Althou gh this bas yet to lead 
to a, flood of investment by 
British Asians In the sub- 
continent, many are trying 
to diversify from mature UK 
markets. Typical is Lorna- 
mead, a London cosmetics 
company, which is ambi- 
tiously surveying the Tnrtfan 
market 

At the same time, eco- 
nomic liberalisation in India 
has allowed businesses from 
that country to explore over- 
seas markets. Many have 
turned to London in order to 
gain access to international 
capital markets. ■ 

The British capital Is now 
hnrna to dynamic companies 
from Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, and Indian busi- 
nesses that are already 
global in operation and 




ambition. London is a strate- 
Vc tax-induced base for this 
small band, which includes 
I spat, the massive steel 
group owned by the Mittal 
family , t>u» Hinduja trading 
and finance group and the 
Madhvani trading empire. 

These companies dwarf 
the interests of their British 
brethren, such as the textile 
magnate Mr Tom Sin g h, the 
industrialist Mr Nat Puri 
and the rice importer Mr 
Rashml Thakrar, who run 
businesses that are largely 
UK focused. 

Whether they have estab- 
lished their businesses at 
home or abroad, however, 
Indian entrepreneurs in 
Britain are all NRb (non-res- 
ident Indian), a term 
invented by the Indian tax 
authorities to describe a per- 
son of Indian origin living 
overseas. In the global econ- 
omy, the NR1 has become a 
lexicographical convenience 
to embrace the textile mag- 
nate in Calcutta opening a 
US subsidiary and Mr Patel 
in east London. 


Surviving test of fire 


Technology has 
helped an Indian 
food supplier win 
a place in British 
kitchens 

The network which binds 
Britain's Asian business 

barons together rarely lets 
down its members. Ask Mr 
Gulam Kanderhhoy Noon. 
When a fire reduced his 
food factory to smouldering 
cinders, up sprang several 
friends with blank cheques. 

"Build another one and 
dxmt worry about the 
noughts [on the cheque J,” 
they told Noon, as he fs 
universally known. 

The fire, to November 
1994, was a cathartic 
moment Twenty years’ 
work was wiped oat 
Shouldn’t he Just forget it 
and retire? Maybe try to 
master, again, that difficult 
slow-medium, right-band 
roimd-the-wlcket oflhreak 
which after a life-long 
devotion to the game of 
cricket he still could not 
deliver. 

“No,” said Noon. “The 
fire was devastating but I 
was even more determined 
to carry am and what 
really drove me on was the 
support of my friends, 
colleagues and customers.” 

He spent a seven-figure 
sum on a new factory, 
re s um i ng a business career 
that had taken his award- 
winning frozen foods Into 
kitchens across the land. 

The family-owned Noon 
Products, and a small 
group of other producers, 
including Patak’s in Wigan, 
have made mass-produced 
Indian foods respectable. 
British supermarkets sold 
Indian ready foods valued 
at £259m In 1996, forecast 
to rise to £ 2 78m this year, 
according to Mlntei, the 
research group. One in four 
visitors to a supermarket 
buys an Indian food. 

Many bear the Norm 
brand name which is 
carried on the 70,000 frozen 
meals a day that it makes 
at the new factory in 
Southall, west London. 
Sainsbury, the UK 



auburn Ksndeifaboy Noon: driven by the support of hto Wendt 


supermarket group, takes 
about 70 percent of Noon's 
produce, perhaps the most 
flattering indication of the 
quality of a Noon meal. In 
1996, the company, which 
employs 840 people, made a 
profit of £1 Am on sales of 
£24Am. 

Mr Noon arrived in 
Britain 24 yean ago. Just 
after the great wave of 
Ugandan Ashuos settled in 
the UK. He halls from 
Rgjasthan, but betrays the 
business breeding of a 
Bombaywalla. His family 
ran a sweet-meats business 
in India’s commercial 
capital, which Noon had 
taken over by the time he 
was 18. "That's how it is in 
Bombay. You learn early," 
he soys. 

In Britain, Noon set up 
the Bombay Halwa 
company with an Asian 
family that had settled in 
London, muithig a popular 
brand of Indian 
sweetmeats. Later, he 
Joined forces with the Taf 
group of India, setting np a 
frozen foods venture in 
New York. This failed, 
however, to take off. 

The experience laid the 
groundwork for Noon 
froducts which after its 
launch in 1988 and the 
catastrophic fire has 
expanded steadily. “New 
York was where I learnt 
the value of technology,” 
said Noon. "Every chef is 
an artiste but bulk cooking 


Has in the realms of 

science." 

That much Is obvious at 
his factory, where in the 
absence of any ind u stry 
benchmark. Noon has bad 
to commission pioneering 
machinery. For instance, 
the traditional clay tandoor 
of Us native Rajasthan has 
been replaced by a 
conveyor-belt oven which 
cooks four tonnes of 
ehickan a day. And though 
the delicate balance of 
spices is still determined by ! 
the sensitive nose of a chef, , 
the overall operation Is 
calibrated by computers. 

Noon’s rewards have 
been considerable, though 
probably among tbe most 
satisfying has been seeing 
bis daughter, Zeenat, rise 
Into a senior position at the 
company. He remains 
among the most visible 
Britlsh-Asian businessmen, 
as much at home among a 
familiar of Asian 
tycoons, dining with a 
royal, or sitting in the 
members 1 enclosure at 
Lord’s cricket ground, as he 
is on the board of his local 
enterprise and training 
council. 

Noon was awarded an 
MBE in 1996 for his 
services to the food 

industry, an award he 
cherishes as much as the 
company cricket team he 
sponsors. 

Khozem Merchant 
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Indianoil is not only India’s largest 
company, it is also tbe only Indian 
company in Fortune’s “Global 500”. 

It is the sixth largest oil company in 
Asia, owns and. operates 6 refineries and 
a pipeline network of over 5,000 km. In 
95-96, it had a sales turnover of over US 
$ 12.8 billion, selling 40 million tonnes 
of petroleum products through over 
17,000 sales points. It is the sole Indian 
importer for crude oil and major 
petroleum products. And, today it has 
projects worth US $8 billion in hand. 

Indianoil ’s Research & Development 
Centre is the only one of its kind in Asia. 
ISO 9001 accredited, it has developed 
over 1,800 lubricant formulations. Its 
Titanium complex grease-Servo Titex HT 
is a marvel in lubrication chemistry and 
has been patented in the United States 
also. 

Indianoil’s SERVO lubricants are 
India's largest-selling brand- They come 
in over 400 different formulations and 
outsell all others, including multinational 
brands. SERVO has been approved by 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
major international equipment builders 


and is also sold in Nepal & Dubai Other 
markets are on the anvil. 

Over forty units of Indianoil have the 
ISO-9002 accreditation. These include 
refineries, pipelines, lube and grease 
plants, LPG bottling plants, quality 
control labs and aviation fuel stations. 

Indianoil offers consultancy services 
in almost all aspects of refinery 
operations, pipelines, marketing, 
lubricants’ technology, aviation fuelling, 
R&D training. . .and many other areas. 

Indianoil’s Mathura refinery was 
awarded the British Certification, 
BS-7750, for environment management. 
An international recognition of 
Indianoil’s efforts to keep the 
environment clean and green. 

Currently, Indianoil is expanding 
infrastructure and globalising operations. 
It is also executing plans for vertical 
integration. From crude oil exploration to 
petrochemicals and power generation, 
from LNG to fuel management, the 
-company is actively redefining the 
frontiers of possibility and excellence. 
Everyday. 
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INDIAN OIL CORPORATION UIMTED 

Vision Beyond Tomorrow. 


HIGHLIGHTS ^ 

• Promotion of private investment in Infrastructure, industiy and mining sectors 

• An attractive package of fiscal incentives 

• Introduction of scientific system of taxation 

• Simplification of rules and procedures 

■ Organisational arrangements to speed up decisions 

- * Provision of quality infrastructure in select areas by 

»4*i§KTmc -WJ * Highest level of fiscal incentives in the 

• Sales tax exemption/ 

deferment for 7/14 years upto 135% of fixed capital investment 

Investment Subsidy 

• 20% of fixed capital investment subj et to a ceiling of Rs.2.0 Million. 

Power Subsidy 

• 25% rebate on power bills for a period of3 years subject to a limit of Rs.5.0 Million. 

t Concessions For Captive Power Generation 

• Investment subsidy of 20% upto Rs.2.0 Million for captive power plants. 

• Sales tax reduced to 4% on diesel used for captive power generation. 

U|a|B|lBy • For mega projects with investment above Rs. 1 Billion 


For information/assistance please contact: 

COMMISSIONERATE OF INDUSTRIES 

Chirag Ali Lane, Abids, 

Hyderabad 500 001. A.P, INDIA 
Phones : 040 - 201147, 201415, 202338. 203035 
Fax : 040 - 201335 
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Looking for information 
on Indian cotton textiles? 

A good night's sleep 
should help. 


OVERVIEW • by Mark Nicholson 


Bed linen is one of the largest categories in the US$ 688 
million worth of cotton made-ups that India exports every 
year. Interested? You can find them at fine department stores 
like Maries and Spencer and Harrod's. 

Made-ups apart; India exports fabrics of every count and 
construction: 1 .8 billion sq. metres every year. And yarns for 
all kinds of applications from hosiery to weaving. 

Taken together, they amount to over US$3 billion in 
annual exports. Which makes India's cotron textile industry 
one of the largest in the world. Get in touch with us and 
well tell you more about it 


The Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council of India 


Indio: Mumbai 5th Floor, Engineering Centre, 9 Mathew Road, Mumbai-400 004 (India) Tel.: 91-22 - 
3632910/11/12/13- F«: 91-22-363 2914/202 2510. Telex: 81-11-75466 TCIL IN ■ Germany: Frankfurt 
Tel.: (49 69) 554232, 5964600. Telefax: (49 69] 554169 • Hongkong: Tel.: (852) 25290356. Fox: (852)' 
28613420/28654388* South Africa: Durban Tel.: 27-31-3041024/3047020. Foe 27-31-3041024. 


Stretch 


I How a difficult year turned into l 
l the best-ever for the company J 


Unaudited Financial Results (provisional) 


Accounting 

PARTICULARS year 
ended 
31.3.97 
(unaudited) 

Previous 
accounting 
year ended 

31.3.96 

(audited) 

Net Sales/ 

(USf, million) 

Income from 



Operations 

64.23 

50.05 

Other Income 

1.12 

0.49 

Total Expenditure 

49.37 

39.88 

Interest 

5.77 

2.96 

Gross Profit 

10.21 

7.70 

Loss on Investment 

0.15 

0.69 

Depredation 

2.52 

1.57 

Provision for Taxation 

0.97 

0 

Net Profit 

6.57 

5.44 

Equity Capital 

5.22* 

2.09 

Reserves (exd Revaln.) 


28.27 

EPS (RsVannualised) 

0.41 

0.72 


of Directors at its meeting held on 15 May 1997 at 
Calcutta. 

'Equity Capital increased after a stock split. 

One US$ = Rs 35.94 


Calcutta, India 
15 May 1997 
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Phone : +91-33-2474749, Fax : 2403083. 
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Basic needs still not met 




Scarce resources 
are only partly 
the reason for 
continued slow 
social progress 

Fifty years after Jawaharlal 
Nehru ushered in indepen- 
dence, "the noble mansion of 
fiee India where all her chil- 
dren may dwell" remains for 
many a shim, o r a village 
with neither sanitation nor 
clean water, no primary 
school, or jobs. 

For all India's political, 
economic and industrial 
achievements, an audit of 
human development today, 
as in 1947, makes bleak read- 
ing- 

India's 960m people com- 
prise one-sixth of humanity, 
but the country contains 
nearly one-third of the 
world’s absolute poor. 
According to a recent 
report*, 130m people have no 
access to basic health facili- 
ties. 226m have no safe 
drinking water, 70 per cent 


of the country- lacks basin 
sanitation, and nearly half 
the population Is Illiterate:' 
India has the biggest 
illiterate population in the 
woritL 

Women and children fare 
worst Morethan 50 per cent 
of India's under-fives are 
malnourished, according to 
Unicef, worse than most 
countries in' sub-Saharan 
Africa. Almost 40 per cent of 
India’s female children do 
not attend schools. ? ■ 

Altogether, the country 
today finds Itself ranked 
135th of 174 countries 
in the UN’s .animal. Human 
Development Index, ‘below 
such countries as Kenya, 
Ghana and Equatorial 
Guinea, though better placed 
than Nigeria^ -Zambia or 
Zaire. t. 

This has not been for want- 
of social spending, develop- 
ment assistance, or, for that 
matter, some progress In 
alleviating India's Bis. - 

Adult literacy has 
improved from 34 per cent In 


1970 to 51 per cent, the exude 
death rate has halved to so 
per 14W0 people from theley- 
els -df i960,, as has the infant . 
mortality rate over the same 
period. GDP pier capita ban' 

- 'doubled in the past three * . 
decades, 'even as it? popula- 
tion doubled. . 

•' But the progress remains 
slow and often resistant to 

- the most concerted of efforts. 

. India's level of chil d malnu- 
trition; for example, remains, 
among the world's worst 
defter what Unicef** called 
“the larg e st effo rt in human' 
history- to improve hutrt , 
tfrinai standar ds", a 

begun 20 years ago and now 
operating in .400,000 of 
India’s 600,000 villages, 
where 75 per cent 1 - o£ : its 
people still Bye. , 

At present rates Off prog- 
ress in furnishing .the basics/ 
of human develop ment, the 
UN estfinatis*** that India 
can aspire to reaching 
“high"; development - the . 
level today of countries 
Such as Hungary,- Malaysia 


or Uruguay ■- only by 
At present ‘ population - 
growth rates that will be 
more than 60 years after 
India surpasses China as the 
world's^ most - populous 
nation. i/'*'' ■ . 

- M ■oth« r arfl^s oh- these 
pages examine . .in more 
detail, the reasons for India's 
inability to make deeper 
inroads. Into 'its grave ' wel- 
fare deficiencies are com- 
plex: solutions are nowhere 
as gfaj±ogly obvious; as the 
problems themselves, : . 

■ In part, it is a question of 
resources - India’s annual 
per capita investment -in 
health and education stands 
at just $14 against, for exam- 
ple, gi60 in South Korea. -In 
part, it is bureaucratic- iner- 
tia, political bias towards the 
better-off. .and -complex 
social iatfiT-relatiouships of 
caste and gender. . 

A recent Unicef report 
argued that . India’s inability 
to feed its children better 
arose not simply from its 
poverty, or inequality; its 


diet- 1 oxv even government 
neglect Little short of a rad- 
ical social revolution was 
heeded, it exgaetL “To bring 
change, a sustained 
long-term effort must be 
made to promote equal free- 
doms, opportunities and 
rights for women-" 

To ' "improve nutrition 
rat® /a skein of inter-related 
deprivations had simulta- 
neously .to be unwound, 
including better health, edu- 
cation, n utriti on for women, 
improved access to basic 
health services, incr e a sin g 
control over fertility and, 
“the key of keys", education 
for girls. . 

. The future, said Nehru 50 
years ago, was one of “inces- 
sant striving” to end pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease and 
- Inequality, ft is, stilL 
* *Bvman Development in 
South Asia; Mahbub ul-Haq: 
Oxford _ University Press 
(1397): .** The Progress of 
Nations; Unicef (1996): 
*** Bunion Developm en t 

Report UN (1996) 


POVERTY • by Lisa Vaughan 


Suffer the little children 


The percentage 
has fallen, but 
more than 320m 
remain below 
poverty line 

Mukesh, a four-year old, is 
one of 120,000 people living 
in shacks in Yamuna 
Pushta, one of Delhi’s 
largest and dirtiest slums. 
There are no toilets, no 
drinking water, no health 
care. Crime and alcohol 
abuse flourish. Most of the 
56,000 children under 16 
weffk- 

Though Mukesh attends a 
creche run by a non-govern- 
mental organisation (NGO), 
where he gets two meals a 
day, he is seriously under- 
weight- while the other 90 
children play, he stares into 
the distance. 

In Azadpura, a village in 
the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
Mittla, who says she is 18, 
married young and has 
given birth to three children, 
all of whom died after a few 
months. Mittla did not go to 
school. As she stands, veiled, 
on the dirt floor of her win- 
dowless hut, she constantly 
defers to the mm in the vil- 
lage, who answer most ques- 
tions far her. 

Deprivation is endemic in 
India, especially in rural 
areas, where three-quarters 
of the population lives, and 
in the feudal north. The poor 
are low-caste, tribal, wid- 
owed or disabled. Most are 
landless and without assets. 

They might receive daily 
wages of Rs30 to Rs50 as 
sharecroppers or migrant 
construction workers, coo- 
lies or domestic servants, 
stone crushers or beggars. 
They perform back-breaking 
tasks for long hours in 
wretched conditions. Most 
are Illiterate and have little 
access to health care or pub- 
lic services. Those in cities 
live in cramped, filthy 
slums. Marginalised and 
powerless, the poor are often 
unable to take advantage of 
what few opportunities they 
get 

There has been progress 
since independence. The per- 
centage of people living 
below the poverty line has 
declined from around 65 per 
cent in the 1950s to 36 per 
cent, according to the gov- 
ernment’s most recent mea- 
sure- India has not experi- 
enced a serious faming since 
1943- Life expectancy send 
infant mortality have 
improved. Literacy rates 
have crept up. though half of 
all adults still cannot read 
and write. Industrial employ- 
ment has risen many times 
over, and food production 
has more than doubled since 
1M7. 

Set against the population 
explosion, however, such 
Improvements mean little: in 
absolute terms, the numbers 
of poor have doubled. 

Some 320m to 350m of 
India’s 960m people are esti- 
mated to earn an income 
providing less than 2,400 cal- 
ories a day in rural areas 
and 2,100 in cities. The num- 
ber of poor today in India is 
equal to the combined popu- 
lation of British India - now 
India, Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh - at independence. 
According to the United 
Nations, India is home to 
nearly one-third of the 
world's poor. 

India has to run to stay 
in place on poverty because 
there is so much to be done." 
says Ms Meera Chatted ee, 
social development officer 
with the world Bank in New 
Delhi. “The population is 
expanding rapidly. The land 
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Poor prospects: Many of die country's chMen am under-nourfahod 
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the poor depend on is being 
degraded. The country’s geo- 
graphical diversity and size 
makes it mare challenging to 
reach people-" 

India’s record would not 
look so bad were it not for 
the fact that many other 
developing countries have 
achieved more. Economists 
Jean Dreze and Amartya 
Sen, in the. 1895 book India: 
Economic Development and 
Social Opportunity, say: 
"India's progress over tbe 
decades, while far from the 
worst, has been substan- 
tially and systematically out- 
classed by many other devel- 
oping countries.” 

Though there are regional 
variations, India compares 
with many sub-Saharan Afri- 
can countries. The United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP), which 
ranks countries on measures 
such as unattended births, 
female illiteracy and mal- 
nourishment in the under 
fives, puts India In 89th 
place out of 101 developing 
economies. 

Where has India gone 
wrong? Poverty has been 
high on the political agenda, 
at least in rhetoric, and the 
government has spent mas- 
sively since the 1970s when 
Indir a Gandhi campaigned 
on the populist Garibi Hatao! 
(Abolish Poverty) platform. 
Anti-poverty programmes 
providing work, training, 
economic assets or loans 
have been increased, expan- 
ded, and modified in each 
successive five-year plan. 
Every prime minister since 
Mrs Gandhi has vowed to 
reduce or eliminate poverty. 

The incidence of poverty 
has declined gradually as an 
indirect response to eco- 
nomic growth, especially 
when agricultural output 
has risen as in the Green 
Revolution of the 1970s. But 
growth has largely benefited 
the top layer of society, and 
little has “trickled down" to 
those mifflons living on the 
bottom, economists and 
development experts say. 

Government safety-net 
programmes have been, 
largely unsuccessful because 
they seldom reach the com- 
munities targeted. Mr Sid- 
dharth Dube, policy analyst 
and author, explains in a 
forthcoming book how 


Indian government funds 
intended for the poor are co- 
opted at every bureaucratic 
level: “Almost down to the 
last paisa, the funds for the 
poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes go to the well-oK 
those who are part Of the 
flourishing network of cor- 
ruption.” 

Everybody Loves a Good 
Drought, a book of stories 
from India’s poorest districts 
by journalist Palagumml 
Sainath, tells how a tribe in 
Orissa state was denied ben- 
efits due to them because 
their name was mis-spdt in 
the official list. - - 

One Indian NGO worker 
says, "There is bad manage- 
ment. political interference 
and a lads of efficient admin- 
istration. And face it, the 
elite In this country have 
benefited from the poor 
remaining pom:. They have 
the notion that they need a 
service class and cheap 
labour for farms. Poverty is 
intentional, not just an over- 
sight" 

Today’s policymakers can 
identify past blunders and 
say they are now ou the 
right track. Professor Saiyed 
Raza H as h i m . a member of 
the Planning Commission 
and chairman of a steering 
committee on poverty allevi- 
ation, says: "We' have 
treated two things sepa- 
rately, growth and poverty 
alleviation; as if they were 
unrelated. When poverty 
alleviation programmes have 
been detached from growth, 
they are unable to alleviate 
poverty on a sustainable 
basis.” 

And for economic growth 
to be sustained, India’s vast 
army of poor must contrib- 
ute, he adds. 

Dreze and Sen caution, 
however, that economic 
growth is not enough: the 
poor have to be given 
greater opportunities 
through, education and other 
public services. 

Prof Hashim describes the 
failings of a government 
scheme intended to give the 
poor, a productive asset **We 
give a man a cow, but if he 
has no access to fodder, no 
way to rnaintaiff the health 
of the animal, or nowhere to 
sen the milk, sooner or later 
his venture will be a failure. 
We’re trying to remedy that 


to provide the linkages." 

Remedies include encour- 
aging access to environmen- 
tal resources, education, 
training a nd credit. 

The UNDP hopes to work 
with local -village councils, 
the panebayats. The govern- 
ment too is trying to shift 


planning to the local and dis- 
trict levels, and the ' World 
Bank is working ah a tar- 
geted, district-specific 
approach that helps the poor 
to access . loans, become 
self-employed, develop land 
and benefit from govern- 
ment schemes. - . 

' In central India, Develop- 
ment Alternatives, an NGO, 
is teaching, the. rural poor 
skills and new technologies. 
It has set up a model village 
near Orchha and Jhansi, on 
the borders of Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh, where 
locals make paper and build- 
ing materials and generate 
their own power. . - - 

Teja, a 35-year-old mother 
of four from the Saharia 
tribe, works there as a brick- 
maker earning Rs900 a- 
month and takes literacy 
classes during her lunch 
hour. Tve learned a lot and 
I don't mind . working hard 
here,” she says. “People 
treat me like an equal. Here, 
we drink from the same ves- 
sel. ” 

The challenge is enor- 
mous. But in India's ocean of 
poverty, there are small 
islands of hope. Women are 
coming together In villages 
to fight alcoholism- Poor par- 
ents are starting to send 
their children to school Air 
Vice Marshal S. Salmi, who 
heads Development Alterna- 
tives’ water and forest recla- 
mation projects, however, 
says thing s will not change 
quickly. “After 50 years of 
government handouts, it is 
hard to get people to think 
for themselves. They have 
learned to be dependent on 
us. It is a very slow process.” 
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HEALTH • by Siddharth Dube 


Disease, malnutrition take a heavy toll 



Indifference among 
the ruling class 
compounds a dismal 
healthcare record 

The average Indian is poor, illiterate, 
Kves in a hovel and performs arduous 
tasks for a pittance. Because of India’s 
failure to make sufficient 
i m pro v ements in heal th conditions, 
these hardships are compounded by 


malnutrition and hi g h risk of 
premature death. 

From beggars with truncated limbs, 
skeletal men and anaemic women 
toiling at construction sites, to 
underweight child labourers, the most 
pervasive and gut-wrenching sights of 
poverty in India are related to disease 
or lack of healthcara 

Certainly, health conditions are far 
better today than at India's 
independence. Then, mortality from 
famine, chronic hunger and infectious 
diseases was so catastrophic that 
the average Indian could only 
expect to Bye to about 40 years. One of 
four infests died before their first 
birthday. 


In the decades since, life expectancy 
has increased to Just over 60 years. 

mortality is now less thaw tn 
10. Smallpox hop been eradicated 
through vaccination. Malaria T7 $ed to 
kill about a mfliinn people in the 1940s; 
by the Iate-l960s, its toll mas negligible 
as a result of the control of mosquitoes. 
The destruction caused by other big 
killers been paHiatad by more 
widespread inoculation, better access 
to medical services, modest 
improvements in water supply and 
quality, and better health education as 
a result of rising literacy. 

This is progress, but of an 
unsatisfactory kind. Independent 
India’s record on reducing 31-health 
and mortality is not only worse than 
those of other Asian countries (which 
had equally devastating health 
problems a half-century ago) but also 
below the average for all developing 
countries. 

Compared with the other Asian 
giant, China. India’s failures loom 
large. In China, infant mortality is 
nearly two-thirds lower and life 
expectancy mare than 10 years longer. 

India is unlikely to approach nMntw 
standards in the foreseeable future. 
According to the World W»*iV , mare 
than half of all deaths in India are «KT1 


canqqd by t h e “unfinished agenda" of 
enmipyriwiMw malnutrition 

and complications in pregnancy and 
childbirth: 

• The leading causes of death and 

among - rhnrtr mr ) frw-TiiHo 

dfarrhoeal diseases (a result of abysmal 
sanitation and lack of safe drinking 
water), pneumonia and measles. 
Tuberculosis, an entirely curable 
disease, wn« more than half a minion 
Indians each year, mostly adults in 
their most productive years. With the 
programme to control mosquitoes now 
in disarray, malaria is once again one 
of the biggest causes of sickness: there 
are about 2Am cases of the 
each year, several thousand of them 
fatal. 

• Malnutrition contributes to a 
majority of the deaths of children 
under five. Over half of all young 
children - a much higher proportion 
than in any other Aslan country far 
which reliable data are available - 
suffer from serious malnourishxnenL 
A very large number of adults are also 
mdamouriahad 

• Indian women are at particularly 

high rfak nf nwim> IThwwa and 

in their reproductive years. Typically, 
they are malnourished and anaemic, 
weak very long hours at strenu o us 


jobs, forgo rest, and lack 
the time or mousy to seek 
healthcare or to have a trained 
atte n d a n t during labour. 

The anti-female bias in India is such 
that despite gradually Improving 
health care cove r age, the proportion of 
in the population continues to 
decline. In 1901 there were 972 females 
per thousand males; in 1991 there were 
only 929. This ratio is among the lowest 
in the world: in most countries outside 
South Asia, females slightly 
outnumber t ro le w . 

Not only is the burden of the past 

fearsomely large, but the future bolds 
severe new health threats. 

Conservative Indians scoff at the 
thrung ht of India becoming gflohal 
Aids capital, but, according to the 
World Health Organisation, by the 
dose of this ce ntu ry the country 
wm have the largest number of people 
with HIV, the virus that causes 
Aids. 

If the speed at which HIV is 
spreading in India does not slow, SO to 
40 miHion Indians could be infected 
within the next quarter-century. 

Sickness and mortality from wnftMwg 
are also increasing. The World Bank 
estimates that smoking will, in 
about two decades, be responsible 


for 13 per cent of deaths in India. 

Because of the growing p ropo rti on of 
older people in the population, 
pon-cnmiTinulcaMe diseases such as 
heart disease, stroke, cancer, diabetes 
and blindness wfll also take a greater 
toll. 

That ill-health and disease persist an 
this harrowing scale is largely due to 
the lack of attention paid by India's 
leaders to p ov ert y . Illiteracy and lack 
off housing. 

Neglect of health is epitomised by 
paltry government spending on disease 
p rev e nti on and health care. Taken 
together. India’s federal and state 
go v e rn ments spend about LS per cent 
of gross domestic product on health, 
far less than other Asian countries. 
Hds level of spending - which works 
out to just US$2 to $3 per person each 
year - Is inadequate to meet even 
rudimentary health goals. 

What funds there are are 
miBallocatad. with more than 
three-quarters absorbed by wages, 
specialised hospitals and medical 
education, leaving precious little for 
disease prevention, rural health care, 
or for drugs and essential supplies. 
Compounding these problems are the 
corruption and ineffici e ncy that afflict 
every public service in India. 


With the government abdicating its 
responsibilities, the average Indian is 
left with no alternative but to incur 
large expenses and debts to pay for 
curative care from private 
practitioners. 

On average, each Indian spends 
about $10 every year on health care, 
more than the average Indonesian, 
whose income is nearly twice as large. 
Far the average Indian, struggling to 
survive on an annual income of less 
than $400, the costs of treating routine 
fevers and infections appear 
worrisomely large: expenditures on 
treating serious sicknesses propel them 
along the road to destitution. 

Although the leaders have done little 
for the health of the ordinary Indian, 
they have done very well for 
themselves. 

India's rich and powerful have access 
within the larger cities to world-class 
health care, some of it provided 
cheaply at government hospitals. 
Nonetheless, top politicians routinely 
go to the West, at great cast to the 
public exchequer, for the treatment of 
ailments that they do not trust to 
India’s best doctors. 

• Siddharth Dube is a health policy 
expert and the author of a forthcoming 

book an poverty in India 


THE ENVIRONMENT • by Miriam Jordan 


Capital urgently in 
need of fresh air 




„ » ■*. 


Prosperity leads 
to more autos - 
; and tHat fuels die 
deadly hazard of 
air pollution 

The sticker slapped on New 
Delhi vehicles that pass 
emission-control checks 
reads: "Pollution unde- con- 
trol." Try telHng that to Ms 
Karen Grogg-Josbi, who has 
spent many months this 
year battling respiratory ail- 
ments in the capital 
*T couldn't go outside... I 
couldn’t breathe properly," 
she says of the winter 
months when she suffers 
most from bronchial and 
sinus infections. 

Nowhere Is the conflict 
between environment and 
economic development mare 
evident than in New Delhi 
India confronts several envi- 
ronmental challenges, 
including how to deal with 
water contamination and 
hazardous and solid wastes, 
but it is air pollution that 
poses the most, immediate 
threat to its people. . . 

In recent years, as more, 
newly/prosperous New Delhi 
residents bave’frboght motor 
vehicles, they have increas- 
ingly poisoned the air of - a 
city that .fr; home to lira 
people. India’s capital -is 
the world's fourth most pol- 
luted city, according .to the 
World H&efrth Organisation 
(WHO). • > - . 

p o llntkm i fefc .'hr 

vehicles, 

per cent ifr £971, - aa&^the 
country's environmental 
ministry. Together, vogidfes,. 
factories and power plants 
spew 2,000 tonnes of poDnt- 
ants into JSgew Delhi’s air 
eadh day. 

Ms GroBgJbehi might con- 
sider heraetf- fortunate. She 
could'affbnj a doctor and 
antibiotics^ treat her pollu- 
tion aflroare^The WHO esti- 
mates tfiat'Iast year 7,500 
New DeBti?|i&p]je died from' 
diseases iSaied to air pollu- 
tion. Brib^ stmges about 
the inddence of respiratory 
disease are’ wt available. 
But anecddtal evidence from 
doctors suggests that it is 
rising stivmgiy. . - 
Othe r In dian cities are 1 
also suffering, but the out- 
look is gloomiest , for New 
Delhi, particularly since it 
larfa a mass-transit system 
and the number of vehicles 
is growing faster than any 
other Indian city. 

In Bombay, 5m commuters 
cram into suburban trains 
each day, and the ocean 
breezes help fan some of the 
vehicle exhaust fames. Cab 
cotta, the most desxaly-pop- 
nlated city, boasts an under- 
ground train service . and ■ 
electric teams. 

Experts blame the central 




government for endorsing 
ably "sticking plaster fixes”, 
such as the emission-control 
" test required' rif New Delhi 
motorists by the local gov- 
ernment, instead of legisla- 
tion with lasting, far-reach- 
ing impact 

"The government is 
responsible for killing 
people.” says Mr Anil Agar- 
wal, director of New Delhi’s 
independent Centre for Sci- 
ence and Environment. 

To underscore the govern- 
ment's apathy, environmen- 
talists point to the fact that 
it was the supreme court 
which took the lead in frying 
to save Indians in leading 
cities from noxious air. In 
1995. the court decreed that 1 
all new cars sold in New 
DpThi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras should to be fitted 
with catalytic converters to 
reduce harmful emissions. 

The government this year 
drafted emission norms far 
«H vehicles that, it says, will 
come into effect nationwide 
in April 2000. 

To meet the standards, 85 
per cent of all new cars and 
about 25 per cent of two-' 
w heelers will have to be 
equipped with catalytic con- 


Air pollution 



verters. The problem, 
experts say. Is that the 
devices require unleaded 
ftteL the quality and avail- 
abOity of wbich is uneven in 
the main urban areas. ' 

Mr Randy Henderson is 
lwntaging director in, India 
for AUiedSgnaL i he U5 com- 
pany that makes the key 
. component in catalytic con- 
verters. He says: "It took 
Tbafiand six years to have 
rm lead ed fuel countrywide, 
and that’s the most imprest- 
give example." 

India's problem, stems 
from the fact that its car 
market has beat heavily pro- 
tected, fra* years. Most of the 
indigenous car models use 
leaded petrol and diesel 
Only in the last few years 
have modem foreign cars 
watered the market, prompt- 
ing 'the wider use of 
unleaded fuel. 

A senior offic ial at t he 
ministry of the environment 
insists that unleaded petrol 
will be readily available 


everywhere. He says: "AH 
these goals are achievable. It 
will be done.” 

' A 1996 study by the Centre 
for Science and Environment 
(CSE), called "Slow Murder 
The Deadly Story of Vehicu- 
lar Pollution in India 
blames low-quality fuel 
archaic vehicle technology 
and inadequate vehicle 
maintenance, among other 
things, far India’s air pollu- 
tion. 

The low-quality cfiesel sup- 
plied by state-owned refiner- 
ies has a sulphur content 
several times higher than 
that sold in western 
countries, environmentalists 
say. 

If the government has 
been late in waking up to 
the problem, India’s anto 
industry has also been reluc- 
tant to take note of it. 

Environmentalists say the 
industry has been loth to 
invest in the technology to 
make vehicles eco-friendly. 
The CSE points out that Hin- 
dustan Motors made no 
changes to the design 
of the ubiquitous Ambassa- 
dor model for 33 years, from 
1953 to 3986. 

Blame is often directed at 
Bajaj Auto, the largest 
maker of two and three- 
wheelers hi India. A popular 
mode of transport in New 
Delhi, scooters, motorcycles 
and auto-rickshaws are 
responsible for about 70 per 
cent of the air pollution. 

: Costing a fraction of the 
- price of a car, two-wheelers 
jpqflamnfrar. cere fry three to 
brie on tie ■ city’s roads. In 
India overall, about 3m two- 
wheel vehicles wore sold In 
the fiscal year to last March, 
against 411,000 passenger 
cars. Industrial analysts 
expect this trend to 'can- 

1 - Hrmo- A' • V - „> 

Meanwhile, Bajaj Auto 
spends on average only 1 per 
rent of its annual turnover 
on research and develop-' 
niPTTfr, according to the CSE 
study. Mr Rahul Bajaj, ' the 
company’s managing direc- 
tor, says it is investing to 

n pgf jiHfl ian glTWB arut control 

emissions of new models. Mr 
Bajaj says his company 
intends to fit catalytic con- 
verters to its models to meet 
the government's April iOOO 
neons. 

He is currently consulting 


with several teams from US 
and European companies 
interested in developing cat- 
alytic converters for two and 
three-wheelers in India. 

In fact, Bajaj Auto i^rum 
wing a pilot scheme with 
rickshaw drivers in Bombay. 
But Mr Bajaj says "Nobody 
te prepared to buy rickshaws 
fitted with catalytic convert- 
ers because they cant fold 
owmig h petrol pumps with 
TmTpmfoT fuel" ‘ 

• The author is a journalist 
doing in New Debit 


What s true of our services 
is now true of our 
ownership. 


In one word, international. With our recent GDR issue 
wcVc passed into the realm of an iatmiatioaal company 
with global own exship. The largest ever international 
offering from India ar US $ 526.5 million, it was 
subscribed many rimes ova; with record interest from 662 
investors in 28 countries. We also have the singular 
distinction of being die largest GDR issue listed on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

The message is dear India offers potential beyond 
description. As the country’s exclusive provider of 
i nt ern ati onal telecom services, VSNL is in a position to 
ride the growth the future promises. The success of our 
issue acknowledges both this fact, and our status as an 
established world player In this, the 50th year of Indian 
Ind ep endence, our passage to the worid stage awimw 
' * - greater i mpo rt an ce. The oops of integral mg a mripn and. 
v ' . us business co mm uni t y with the fcuger unbent* ~18; our - 
investors all over the wodd, may we express our gratitude 
for backing us all the way 




V1DESH SANCHAR NKSMI LIMITED 

India’s Gateway to the Worid 


L , 


4. JM 62 Fne +91-22362 4027. M 
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India 

50 YEARS 

of independence 


Alexander Nicoll selects 
some of the events which 
have shaped a nation 
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August IS: India obtains 
independence as British India 
is divided into two countries. 
Pakistan, which gained 
Independence the previous day, 
is cfivkted Into two parts, West 
and East, with India in between. 
Jawaharial Nehru becomes first 
Indian prime minister. 

Nearly 1m lives tost in communal 
violence as mfifions pour across 
India- Pakistan border hi two-way 
exodus of refugees. 

October Z7: Maharaja cf 
Kashmir, Hart Singh, accedes 
to Indian sovereignty. Following 
Kashmir government's appeal, 
Indian troops secure Srinagar 
against Incursion by tribesmen 
from Pakistan. Fighting breaks 
out and undeclared war 
continues tor months. 


Aksal Chin area of Ladakh, 
claimed by India. 

Government curbs Imports arid 
fiscal deficit In response to 
severe balance of payments 
problems. 
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March: Dalai Lana flees from 
Ttoet to India, which grants him 
asylum, angering China. 
Oct ob er; Military confrontation 
with China in Aksal Chin. Abo 
figfjtktg with Chinese troops at 
Longju, In north-east. 
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of mosque ar Ayodhya. BJP apd 


temple to HMu de«y R«n butt 
onsite. which Hindus bafiave to 

bfr the god's Wrthpfcca 8JP : . 
leader LK>dv3^ls.sr»sf»d on 
piMcuQtdwgromtewt® . 
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December; Indian army 
takes over Goa, Portuguese 
colony on India’s west coast 


January 11: Mahatma Gandhi 
fasts for a week, saying: “Death 
forma would baa glorious 
deliverance rather than that i 
should be a helpless witness of 
the destruction of India, 
Hndufsm, Sikhism and Islam.* 
January 30: NsAhuram Godse, 
a radical Hindu, assassinates 
Mahatma Gandhi in New Delhi. 
Nehru says The Bght has gone 
out of our fives and there Is 
darkness everywhere.” 


January 1: United Nations- 
monitored ceasefire t^<es effect 
in Kashmir, intended as 
precursor of plebiscite hi state of 
Jammu and Kashmir under UN 
auspices. Plebiscite never held. 
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January 26: Incfia adapts 
new consti tu tion end becomes 
a republic. 

M ar c h : Planning Commission 
established with Nehru aa 
chairman, begins drafting five- 
year plans along Soviet lines. 


• *501 


February It - June 6: Third 
general election. Congress wins 
361 of 494 seats with 44.7 per 
cent share of vote. 

O ct ober: Nehru orders troops 
to take back territories hcdd by 
China. India loses ensuing 
border war. Chinese troops 
advance with ease until ordered 
to withdraw on November 21. 





May *7: Nehru (above) dies 
after series of strokes. 

June 9: Lai Bahadur Shastri 
becomes prime minister 


1951 
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October 25 - February 21 : 

First general election. Congress 
party wins 364 of 469 seats with 
45 percent share of vote. 
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April: India concludes treaty 
with China Incorporating "five 
principles’: mutual respect for 
each other's territorial Integrity 
and sovereignty: non- 
aggression: non-interference in 
other's kitemal affairs: equality 
and mutual benefit; and peaceful 
co-existence. 


Chinese troops enter India's 
Garhwal district In Uttar 
Pradesh; withdrawn after 
protests from Delhi. 


Second five-year plan envisages 
substantial investment in capital 
intensive public sector industries 
such as steel and heavy 
machinery. 


February 24 - June 9: 

Second general election. 
Congress wins 371 of 494 seats 
with 47.8 per cent share of vote. 
China constructs road Inking 
Sinkiang with Tibet, crossing 


Aptfc After skirmishes In Rann 
of Kutch, Pakistani tanks rod 
across area and penetrate 
Indian territory. 

June 30: Ceasefire agreed 
under UN auspices. 

August 15: Shastri charges 
Pakistan with Invading Kashmir 
while Pakistan reports that a 
"spontaneous war of feeration 
against Indian ■mperiafism" had 
broken out in Kashmir. 
September 1: Pakistan 
launches Operation Grand Slam, 
attempting to capture Kashmir. 
Tank battle fought at SfeJkot, 
Pakistan. India wins as tanks 
reach three miles (tom Lahore. 
US suspends food aid to India 
and Pakistan in response to war, 
and subsequently refuses to 
renew PL460 aid agreement on 
long-term basis. 




January 4-10: Tashkent 
conference between Pakistani 
leader Ayub Khan. Shastri and 
Soviet premier Kosygin. India 
agrees to withdraw on Pakistani 
untertaking to renounce force 
January 10: Shastri and Ayub 
pledge "firm resolve to restore 
normal peaceful relations,” 
non-interference in each other's 
affairs, and to promote 


January 11: Shastri dies of ' 
heart attack in Tashkent, horn 
after signing agreement. 
January 24: Indra Gandhi, 
daughter of Nehru, becomes 
prime mMstsr. 

Junes Rupee devalued from 
4.76 to 7.5 to the dollar, and 
tariffs and export subsidies 
rationalised, Mowing pressure 
from US. World Bank and IMF. 




February 19-28: Fourth 
general election. Congress wins 
283 of 520 seats with 40.8 per 
cent share of vote, but 
opposition parties . elected to 
power in six leading states. 
Growth in agricultural production 
begins after sharp decline, as 
Green Revolution, designed to 
boost yields and production, 
takes hold. Foodgraki output 
rises 35 per cent bi three years. 
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July 16c Indira Gandhi, batting 
against Congress party old 
guard, takas control of finance 
ministry, ousting Morarf Deaai, 
who resigns from Cabinet 
July life Fourteen leading 
banka nationalised. Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade' Practices 
Act passed to regulate 
business houses. 

November 12: Indira Gandhi 
expelled frtxn Congress party for 
“tndtedpfine”. Ralips majority to 
her side of apfit party. 


Pakistan and India sign Simla 
Accord, agreeing to solve prob- 
lems Materafly. 

Monsoon faBura causes drought 
and 8 per cent drop in agricul- 
tural production. 


Coal mines nationalised. Grain 
trade nationalised, but measure 
reversed due to disastrous 
mtohandHng of imports. Some 
states have food shortages, and 
wheat prices rise sharply. 
Government takes over 
management of “Nek* 
companies Including some 
textfle mils. Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (Fer^ passed, 
comprehensively contro ffl na 
foreign investment and 
payments abroad. 
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VP Singh, fi n ance mSritster,' 
damps downori large " 
companies tor tax evasion and 
other offences. 
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Sharp rise in world oil prices 
adds to in fla ti on ary pressures. 
Massive protests against 
Inflation and Congress party 
corruption erupt in Bftar and 
GujaraL'Plannad national railway 
strike crashed by government, 
with 20,000 OTBSts. Strikes In 
many pubic sector industries . 
and student unrest 
May Iftlncfia explodes 
nuclear device underground in • 
Rajasthan desert. 

July: Gov ern men t announces 
package of anti-inflation 
measues, and prices begin to 
fall from September. 




June 12: ARahabad High Court 
finds against Indira Gandhi after 
her opponent In 1971 election 
alleged she had made 
inappropriate use of government 
facHties EncampaipL Politicians 
around toe country urge her to 
step down. 

June 25: Huge opposftlon rafly 
held in Delhi, led by Morwf 
Dears and JP Narayan. 

June 28: State of emergency 
declared, suspending dvH rights 
and press freedom. Opposition 
leaders inducing Dasaiand 
Narayan amested. Thousands of 
politicians. journalists, students 
and lawyers imprisoned. Indira 
Gandu' unvote 20-polnt 
programme of economic 
reforms. Strikes and opposition 
parties banned. Censorship 
enforced. 




Government enforces unpopular 
famBy planning programmes 
to curb population gro wt h, 
including “vokxitary” sterilisation. 


July 19: Merer}! Desai resigns 
after split In Janata party, . 
Charon Singh becomes prime : . 
minister but farced to resign . 
within weeks. President . calls, ;-v'v 
ejections. *; 

Monsoon failure causes drought 
arid 15 per cent drop in . 
agricultural production. Agitation 
in north-eastern state of Assam ', 
dbnjrts oil and power suppfies, 
as second oil shriek brings sharp 
rise in price of Imported ofl.. 
Industrial recessiori begins aid 
inflation accelerates! 


January 3-6: Seventh general • 
election. Congress wins 353 of 
529 seats with 42.7 percent 
share of vote. 

January 14: Indira Gandhi . 
beco m es prime minister again. 
June: San jay Gandhi, Indira 
QandhTs younger son and 
closest adviser, dies white stunt 
flying, his aircraft over DeftiL 
India takes loan from IMF and 
begins nego tiatio ns on extended 
fund faeffity (EFF). 
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November: INF executive 
board approves SDRSbn EFF, 
although US abstains because it 
believes loan Is too large and- 
carries insufficient conttitionaflty. 




Aslan Games held in Delhi Rajiv 
Gandhi, Indira's only surviving 
son, oversees arrangements 
which Include budding of luxury 
hotels In the capital. 


December :i: Deadly gas . 
escapes; from, pesticide tanks, at 
Union Carbide’s plant {above)' 
h Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rflfng 2,000. peopie arid injuring 
hwdreds.af thousands. ' 
December 24-28: Bghth - • ■ 
general election. Congress wins 
415 out of 542 sates wtih'4&1 
per cent share of vote. 


. Ra#v Gandhi initiates economic 
reforms, reducing reel tape , 
regulations on bxfustiy exports 
and Impbrts, and cutting taxes. . - 
July; Rajiv Gandhi signs Punjab 
Accord with Sant Longowai, . 
leader of Akafl Dal party, ; ’ 

-promising many measures long 
solicit by Sikhs in Punjab. 
inckides promise that • 
Chandigarh, capital of bate 
.Pisijab and Haryana, would 
become Punjab’s c^jitteteorie 
fromJariuary 29 l98&Thi$cfid . 
not happen. Violence In Punjab 
growsfover next -few years vans it 
te qqelled in -the eazty 1 990 b.- 
Decmnbersftstrrie^tegof 
heads of seran south' Asian 
countries held In Dhaka, maridng 






Captained by Kap3 Dev (right) 
Incfia wins cricket World Cup 
October 6s Mrs Gandhi 
Imposes President's rule on 
Punjab after SWVWndu 
violence. 


June 5: In Operation Blue Star, 
Indian army troops storm Golden 
Temple complex at Amritsar, 
kSUng hundreds and Inflicting - 
severe damage on Sikhs’ hofiest 
place. Bhindranwate, leader of . 
ext remis t s whom troops ware 






January; Rajiv Gandhi moves .. 
VR Singh frbrri finance to-' 
defence. Singh responds by. . ! 
inquiring Into aUegadrwckbacks* . 
supposedly paid by Swedish ’ 
arms nwmfacturer Bofors to an 
associate of Rajiv Gandhi. . 

AprikVPSlnghTorcedto 
resign. Bapv Gandhi denies - 
receiving money from Bofora. 
Jufy29: Rajiv Gandhi and • • • 
Sri Lanka's President ’• . - 
JJUsyewardene sign ;• 
agreement' underwhich Indian 
“peace-keeping^ .force would, 
•enter Jaffna, northern Sri iankdin 
stronghold of rebel Ltoeration 
Tigera, of Tanffl E«fiam," and - 
disarm fhein.- But Indlari troops 
falto'subdusLTT£. 
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November 3a^26e Ninth, 
general election. Congress loses 
power for second time, winning 
197 of 543 sates with 39.5 per 
cent share of vote. Or . 
December 2, V.P^ngh'becornss 
prime mi n is ter as head of Janata 
Dai party. National Front ; 
coafition forms minoifty' • 
government supported by the 
Bharatiya Janata party and 
Communist parties, 

Vkfienra intansifiBSto Kashmir 
Mowing kidnap of a: rrtnister’s 
daughter, intense struggle •• 
between Kashmiri militants and . 
security forces continues for 
next six ysers, with half a mffllon 
Incflan troops deployed.in the 
state. 




Presidents tula Imposed In 
Punjab, Assam and Kashmir as 
a result of unrest ' 

VP Singh announceB . . 
government w9 implement 

raoammeridstions of Mandal . . 
C o m mi s si on which would 
reserve 27 per cent-af • 
gover nm e nt pasts for "other. ' 
backward castes* h addftlon to 
22-5 percent reserved for 
“scheduled castes and tribes”. 
This provokes violent protests 
from troxr-casta Hindus. 
October: Govemmantresponds 

to M shock from Gulf war by 
imposing 25 percent surcharge 
on petroleum products wkJ 
delaying enports. Non-resident - 
deposfts turn negative. 

Borrowing abroad becomes - 
difficult Moody's Investors 
Service sharply downgrades 
India's credit rating. 


Jamooy? Deal reached with IMF 
on '61 J 3 bn. standby.. kapL 

March 9s Government fafis but 
continues as calretaker as . 
economic crisis woreens. Cerrtral 
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reserves. India nesrs etefatet 
ontW- 

Maor2l:Ra^vGarwfiii 
assassinated by Tamfl rnffitant 
suicide bofriber wifite on election 
trip to Tami Nadu. - 
Funerte is attended by '/•=■ 
thousands in DeW 
May 20Jun« 15S Terfih 
.goierel election: Gongraw wins 
232rof 543 Beats with 36.5 per 
cent share of vote. Its new 
leader, P.V.Naratemha Rao, 
becomes prtTiemtnlster of 
minority government which later 
acquiresm^ority tfHTMjgh 
defections and affiances. 

Judy: Facing ademte payments 
and fiscal crisis, Ra o and finance 
minister Mavnohan Singh 
laundr radical economic reforms 
designed to reduce 'fiscal deficit 
and open up economy to foreign 
investment "Lfceric» raj," in 
which vfituafflyevety corporate 
detismri needed official 
approval b sided. Import tariffs 
reduced, IMF and World Bank 
make loans to support reforms. 




Apefls. Stock, mskat scandal 
causes losses to banks and 43 
per cent drop in maiket index. 
P—m bar a= Hindu ex tre mists 
tear, down mosque at' Ayodhya. 
More than 2.000 people die In 
steffisquertt riots, including 
hundreds In-Bombay. . 


March 1ft Over 350 kBfed In 
series of bomb blasts in 
Bombay^ - 

SeptambeR Nearly 10,000 (fie 
in earthquake oentred at Latur, 
Maharashtra. 


Aprfl 27-May 21: Bevonth 
general ejection. Bharafiya 
Janata b largest party with 195 
seals, kwtudlng those of aflles. 
On May 16, Alai Behari Vajpayee 
becomes first BJP prime 
minister, but his government 
fate to achieve majority and felts 
after two weeks. Regional and 
leftist parties coalesce into 13r 
party United Front with 178 
seats. On June 1. it forms 
minority gove rn ment which 
Congress party, with 136 seats, 
supports "from the outside*. 
H.DJSeve Gowda of Janata Dal . 
party, chief ministar of 
Karnataka, becomes prime 
minister. Narasknha Rao later 
loses leadership of Congress, 
replaced by Sltaram Kesri . 
October 30: Na rask nha Rao 
appears In court on fraud 
charge, one of more than a 
dozen former Congress 
government ministets to be 
either charged or investigated hi 
corruption and other casea 


March 30: Sttaram Kesri 
withdraws Congress support 
from government, causing It to 
lose confidence vote. United 
Front removes Deva Gowda as 









April 21: 1.K-Gujral, external 
affaire minister from Janata Dal 
party, appointed prime minister 
with renewed support from 
Congress. 

May 125 Gujral meets Nawaz 
Sharif, first bilateral between 
Indian and Pakistani prims min- 
isters since 1988. 
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